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MONTAIGNE. 

1538—1593. 

There is scarcely any man into whose character we 
have more insight than that of Montaigne. He has written 
four volumes of “ Essays,” which are principally taken 
up by narrations of what happened to himself, or disser¬ 
tations on his own nature, and this in an enlightened 
and philosophical,raough quaint and naive style, which 
renders him one of the most delightful authors in the 
world. It were easy to fabricate a long biography, by 
drawing from this source, and placing in a consecutive 
view, the various information he affords. We must 
abridge,however,into a few pages several volumes; while, 
by seizing on the main topics, a faithful and interesting 
picture will be presented. 

Michel de Montaigne was bom at his paternal castle of 
that name®, in Perigord, on the 8th of February, 1533. 
He was the son of Pierre Eyquem, esquire—seigneur of 
Montaigne, and at one time elected mayor of Bordeaux. 
This portion of France, Gascony and Guienne, gives birth 
to a race peculiar to itself; vivacious, warm-hearted, and 

* Thin chateau was situate in the parish of Saint Michael de Montaigne, 
not far from^the town of Saint Foi. in the diocese of Perigueua, at the 





He speaks of his family as honourable and virtuous:— 

“ We are a race noted as good parents, good brothers, 
good relations,” he says,—and his father himself seems 
eminently to deserve the gratitude and praise which his 
son bestows. His description of him is an interest¬ 
ing specimen of a French noble of those days: —“He 
spoke little and well, and mixed his discourse with allu¬ 
sions to modern books, mostly Spanish ; his demeanour 
was grave, tempered by gentleness, modesty, and humi¬ 
lity; he took peculiar care of the neatness and cleanliness 
of his dress, whether on horseback or on foot; singularly 
true in his conversation, and conscientious and pious, 
almost even to superstition. For a short slight man he 
was very strong; his figure was upright and well propor¬ 
tioned; he was dexterous and graceful in all noble exer¬ 
cises ; his agility was almost miraculous; and I have seen 
him, at more than sixty years of age, throw himself on 
a horse, leap over the table, with only bis thumb on it, 
and never going to his room withou&springing up three 
or four stairs at a time.” Michel was the eldest of five 
sons. His father was eager to give him a good educa¬ 
tion, and even before his birth consulted learned and 
clever men on the subject. On these consultations and on 
his own admirable judgment he formed a system, Buch as 
may in some sort be considered the basis of Kousseau’s; 
and which shows that, however we may consider one 
age more enlightened than another, the natural reason 
of men of talent leads them to the same conclusions, 
whether living in an age when warfare, struggle, and 
the concomitant ignorance were rife, or‘ when philo¬ 
sophers set the fashion of the day. “ The good father 
whom God gave me,’’ says Montaigne, “ sent me, while 
in my cradle, to one of his poor villages, and kept me 
there while I was at nurse and longer, bringing me up 
to the hardest and commonest habits of life. He had 
another notion, also, which was to ally me with the,,, 




people, and that class of men who need our assistance; 
desiring that I should rather give my attention to those 
who should stretch out their arms to me, than those 
who would turn their hacks ; and for this reason he 
selected people of the lowest condition for my baptismal 
sponsors, that I might attach myself to them.” He 
was taught, also, in his infancy directness of conduct, and 
never to mingle any artifice or trickery with his games. 
With regard to learning, his good father meditated long 
on the received modes of initiating his son in the rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge. He was struck by the time given 
to, and the annoyance a child suffers in, the acquirement 
of the dead languages; this was exaggerated to him as a 
cause why the moderns were so inferior to the ancients in 
greatness of soul and wisdom. He hit, therefore, on the 
expedient of causing Latin to be the first language that 
his son should hear and speak. He engaged the services 
of a German, well versed in Latin, and wholly ignorant 
of French. “ This man,” continues Montaigne, “' whom 
he sent for expressly, and who was liberally paid, had 
me perpetually in his arms. Two others of less learn¬ 
ing, accompanied to relieve him; they never spoke to 
me except in Latin ; and it was the invariable rule of 
the house, that neither my father nor my mother, nor 
domestic, nor maid, should utter in my presence any 
thing except the few Latin phrases they had learnt for 
the purpose of talking with me. It is strange the pro¬ 
gress that every one made. My father and mother learnt 
enough Latin to understand it, and to speak it on occa¬ 
sions, as did also the other servants attached to me;—in 
short, we talked so much Latin, that it overflowed even 
into our neighbouring villages, where there still remain, 
and have taken root, several Latin names for workmen 
and their tools. As for me, at the age of six, I knew 
no more French than Arabic; and, without study, book, 
grammar, of instruction, — without rod and tears — I 
learnt as pure a Latin as my schoolmaster could teach, 
for I could not mix it with any other language. If, 
after the manner of colleges, I had a theme set me, 
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it was given, not in French, hat in had Latin, to be 
tamed into good ; and any early master, George Bucha¬ 
nan and others, have often told me that I was so ready 
with my Latin in my in&ncy, that they feared to 
address me. Buchanan, whom I afterwards esw in the 
suite of the marshal de Brissac, cold me that he was 
about to write on education, and should give mine as an 
example. As to Greek, of which I scarcely know any 
thing, my father intended that f should not learn it as 
a study, but an a game—for he had baen toid to cause 
me to acquire knowledge of my own accord and will, 
and not by force, and to nourish my soul in all gentle¬ 
ness and liberty, without severity or restraint, and this 
to almost a superstitious degree; for having heard that 
it hurts a child’s brain to be awoke suddenly, and torn 
from sleep with violence, he caused me to be roused in 
the morning by the sound of music, and there was always 
a man in my service for that purpose. 

“ The rest may be judged of by this specimen, which 
proves the prudence and affection of my excellent father, 
who must not be blamed if he gathered no fruits worthy 
of such exquisite culture. This is to be attributed to 
two causes: the first is the sterile and troublesome soil; 
for although my health was good, and my disposition 
was docile and gentle, I was, notwithstanding, so heavy, 
dull, and sleepy, that I could not be roused from my 
indolence even to play. I saw well what I saw ; and 
beneath this dull outside I nourished a bold imagina¬ 
tion, and opinions beyond my age. My mind was slow, 
and it never moved unless it was led-—my understand¬ 
ing tardy—my invention idle—and, amidst all, an in¬ 
credible want of memory. With all this it is not 
strange that he succeeded so ill. Secondly, as all those 
who are furiously eager for a cure are swayed by all 
manner of advice, so the good man, fearing to fail in a 
thing he had so much at heart, allowed himself at last 
to be carried away by the common opinion; and, not 
having those around him who gave him the ideas of 
education which he brought from Italy, sent me, 
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accomplished private tutors ; but still it was a school : 
my Latin deteriorated, and I have since lost all habit of 
speaking it; and my singular initiation only served to 
place me at once in the first classes; for when I left col¬ 
lege, at the age of thirteen, I had finished my course, 
hut, truly, without any fruit at present useful to me. 

“ The first love I had for books came to me through 
the pleasure afforded by the fables in Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses. For, at the age of seven or eight, X quitted 
every other pleasure to read them; the more that its 
language was my maternal one, and that it was the easiest 
book I knew, and, considering the matter, the best 
adapted to my age. I was more careless of my other 
studies, and in this was lucky in having a clever man 
for my preceptor, who connived at this and similar 
irregularities of mine ; for I thus read through the 
rEneid, and then Terence and Plautus, led on by delight 
in the subject. If he had been so foolish as to prevent 
me, I believe I should have brought from college a 
hatred of%U books, as most of our young nobles do. 
He managed cleverly, pretending not to see; and sharp¬ 
ened my appetite 'by only allowing me to devour these 
volumes by stealth, and being easy with me with regard 
to my other lessons ; for the principal qualities which 
my father sought in those who had charge of me were 
kindness and good humour; consequently idleness and 
laziness were my only vices. There was no fear that 
I should do harm, but that X should do nothing—no 
one expected that I should become wicked, but only 
useless. It has continued the same: the complaints I 
hear are of this sort: that I am indolent, slow to per¬ 
form acts of friendship, too scrupulous, and disdainful 
of public employments. Meanwhile my soul had its 
private operations, and formed sure and independent 
opinions concerning the subjects it understood, di¬ 
gesting them alone, without communication ; and among 
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other things, I believe it had been incapable of sub¬ 
mitting to force or violence.” 

It would require a volume almost to examine the effect 
that this singular education had on Montaigne’s character. 
If absence of constraint strengthened the defects of his 
character, at least it implanted no extraneous ones. His 
defective memory was not cultivated, and therefore re¬ 
mained defective to the end. His indolence continued 
through life: he became somewhat of a humourist; but 
his faculties were not deadened, nor his heart hardened, 
by opposition and severity. 

Montaigne’s heart was warm •, his temper cheerful*, 
though unequal ,• his imagination lively t; his affections 
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with fondness and care, is his friendship for Etienne de 1559. 
la Boetie. To judge by the only writing we possess of JEtat. 
this friend, composed when he was scarcely more than 2S> 
seventeen, his Essay on “ Voluntary Servitude,” he 
evidently deserved the high esteem in which Montaigne 
held him, though apparently very dissimilar from him 
in character. Boldness and vigour mark the thoughts 
and style; love of freedom, founded on a generous 
independence of soul, breathes in every line; the bond 
between him and Montaigne rested on the integrity and 
lofty nature of their dispositions—on their talents—on 
the warmth of heart that distinguished both—and a fervid 
imagination, without which the affections seldom rise 
into enthusiasm. Montaigne often refers to this beloved 
friend in his essays.. “ The.greatest man I ever knew,” 
he writes, “ was Etienne de la Boetie. His was in¬ 
deed a soul full of perfections, a soul of the old stamp, 
and which would have produced great effects had fate 
permitted, having by learning and study added greatly 
to his rich natural gifts.”* In another essay, which 
is entitled “ Friendship,” he recounts the history of 
their intimacy. “ We sought each other,” he writes, 

“ before i*e met, on account of what we heard of each 
other, which influenced our inclinations more than there 
seems to have been reason for, I think through a com¬ 
mand of Heaven. We, as it were, embraced each other’s 
names; and at our first meeting, which was by chance, 
and at a large assembly, we found ourselves so drawn 
together, so known to each other, that nothing hereafter 
was nearer than we were one to the other. He wrote 
a beautiful Latin poem to excuse the precipitation of . 
our intimacy, which so promptly arrived at its per¬ 
fection. As it was destined to last so short a time, 
and began so late, for we were both arrived at man¬ 
hood, and he was several years the elder, it had no 
time to lose ; it could not regulate itself by slow and 
regular friendships, which require the precaution of a 
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long preluding acquaintance. Ours had no idea foreign 
to itself, and could refer to itsdf alone; it did not 
depend on One special cause, nor on two, nor three, nor 
four, nor a thousand, but was the quintessence of all 
which seized on my will, and forced it to merge and 
lose itself in his, and which, having seized his will, led 
him to merge and lose his in mine, with equal desire 
and eagerness. I use the word lose as the proper one, 
for we neither reserved any thing that was not common 
to both. Our souls mingled so entirely, and penetrated 
with such ardent affection into the very essence of each 
other, that not only was I as well acquainted with his 
as with my own, but certainly I should have more 
readily trusted him than myself. This attachment 
must not be put in the same rank with common friend¬ 
ships. I have known the most perfect of a slighter 
kind; and, if the rules are confounded, people will 
deceive themselves. In other friendships you must 
proceed bridle in hand; in the more exalted one, the 
offices and benefits which support other intimacies do 
not deserve even to be named. The perfect union of 
the friends causes them to hate and banish all those 
words that imply division and difference, sucteas benefit, 
obligation, gratitude, entreaty, thanks, and the like. All 
is in common with them; and, if in such a friendship 
one could give to the other, it would be him who re¬ 
ceived that would benefit his companion. Menander 
pronounced him happy who should meet only with the 
shadow of such a friend: he was right ; for if I com¬ 
pare the rest of my life, though, with the blessing of 
God, 1 have passed it agreeably and peacefully, and, 
save from the loss of such a friend, exempt from any 
poignant affliction, with a tranquil mind, having taken 
the good that came to me originally and naturally, 
without seeking others; yet, if I compare the whole of 
it, I say, with the four years during which it was given 
me to enjoy the dear society of this person, it is mere 
smoke,—it is a dark and wearisome night. I have 
dragged it out painfully since I lost him ; and the very 




truly, I did not go of my own accord, but was led, or 
carried, by extraneous circumstances; and certainly I 
was then less prepared, and more averse than now that I 
have tried it. But I have conducted myself better than 
I expected. One may keep one’s liberty prudently; but, 
when once one has entered on the obligation, one must 
observe the laws of a common duty.” Montaigne made, 
therefore, a good husband, though not enthusiastically 
attached, and a good father — indeed, in all the duties 
of life, he acted better than was expected of him. At 
his death, his father * left him his estate, fancying that it 




cares that wait upon property. It is not to be 
however, that he lived a wholly sedentary an 
life. Though he adhered to no party, and s 
enthusiasm in the maintenance of his opinion; 
position was inquisitive to eagerness, ardent 
The troubles that desolated his country thrm 
life fostered the activity of mind of which hi 
are so full. He often travelled about France, i 
all, was well acquainted with Paris and the c< 
loved the capital, and calls himself a Frencl 
through his love of Paris, which he names tl 
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manner. Let Montaigne, if it must, be swallo 
in the public ruin ; but, if there is no necessity, 
be thankful to fortune to save it. I treat both 
equally, and. say nothing to one that I could noi 
the other, with the accent only a little changei 
there is no motive of utility that could induce me 








sure to reap damnation; and think to aid divine justice 
and humanity by overturning law and the rulers, under 
whose care God has placed them, tearing their mother 
(the church ) to pieces, to give portions to be gnawed by 
her ancient enemies, filling their country with paricidal 
hatreds.” This is no lofty view of the great and holy 
work of reformation, the greatest mid (however stained 
by crime, the effect of the most cruel persecutions) 
the most beneficent change operated in modern times 
in human institutions. Montaigne goes on : — “ The 
people suffered greatly then, both for the present and 
the future, from the devastation of the country. I 
suffered worse, for I encountered all those injuries which 
moderation brings during such troubles—I was pillaged 
by all parties. The situation of my house, and my al¬ 
liance with my neighbours, gave me one appearance, my 
life and actions another; no formal accusations were 
made, for they could get no hold against me ; but mute 
suspicion was secretly spread. A thousand injuries were 
done me one after another, which 1 could have borne 
better had they come altogether.” 

His mode of preserving his castle from pillage was 
very characteristic. “ Defence,” he says, “ attracts 
enterprise, and fear instigates injury. I weakened the 
ardour of the soldiery by taking .from their exploit all 
risk or matter for military glory, which usually served 
them as an excuse: what is done with danger is always 
honourable at those periods when the course of justice 
is suspended. I rendered the conquest of nly house 
cowardly and treacherous ; it was shat against no one 
who knocked; a porter was its only guard, an ancient 
usage and ceremony, and which did not serve so much to 
defend my abode as to offer an easier and more gracious 
entrance. I had no centinel but that which the stars kept 
for me. A gentleman does wrong to appear in a state of ^ 








On another occasion, confiding in some truce, he under¬ 
took a journey, and was seized by about thirty gentlemen, 
masked, as was the custom then, followed by a little army 
of arquebussiers. Being taken, he was led into the 
forest and despoiled of his effects, which were valuable, 
and high ransom demanded. He refused any, contending 
for the maintenance of the truce; but this plea was re¬ 
jected, and they were ordered to be marched away. He did 
not know his enemies, nor, apparently,did they know him ; 
and he and his people were being led off as prisoners, when 
suddenly a change took place: the chief addressed him in 
mild terms, caused all his effects to be collected and re¬ 
stored, and the whole party set at liberty. “ The true 
cause of so sudden a change,” says Montaigne, “ ope- 
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ness of my words, which made me seem worthy of better 
treatment.” 

As Montaigne advanced in life he lost his health. 
The stone, which he believed he inherited from his 
father, and painful nephritic colics that seized him at 
intervals, put his philosophy to the test. He would not 
allow his illnesses to disturb the usual tenor of his life, 
and, above all, refused medical aid, having also inhe¬ 
rited, he says, from his father a contempt for physicians. 
There was a natural remedy, however, by which he 
laid store, one much in favour at all times on the con¬ 
tinent — mineral and thermal springs. The desire to 
try these, as well as a wish to quit for a time his trou¬ 
bled country, and the sight of all the misery multi¬ 
plying around him, caused him to make a journey to 
Italy. His love of novelty and of seeing strange 
things sharpened his taste for travelling; and, as a 
slighter motive, he was glad to throw household cares 
aside; for, though the pleasures of command were some¬ 
thing, he received perpetual annoyances from the in¬ 
digence and sufferings of his tenants, or the quarrels of 
his neighbours: to travel was to get rid of all this at 

Of course, his mode of proceeding was peculiar: he 
had a particular dislike to coaches or litters, — even a 
boat was not quite to his mind ; and he only really 
liked travelling on horseback. Then he let every whim 
sway him as to the route: it gave him no annoyance to 
go out of his way: if the road was bad to the right, he 
took to the left: if he felt too unwell to mount his 
horse, he remained where he was till he got better: if he 
found he had passed by any thing that he wished to see, 
he turned back. On the present occasion his mode of 
travelling was, as usual, regulated by convenience: 
hired vehicles carried the luggage while he proceeded 
on horseback. He was accompanied by several friends, 
and, among others, by bis brother, M. de Mattecoulon. 
Montaigne hod the direction of the journey. We have 
a journal of it, partly written in his own band, partly 













he had probably gone towards Cracov 
land to Greece, instead of to Italy; but 
impart the pie 
which was suet 



two boots of his “ Essays: ” these were taken at the - 
custom-house and underwent a censorship: several 
faults were found — that he had used the word fortune 
improperly; that he cited heretical poets; that he 
found excuses for the emperor Julian; that he had 
said that a man must of necessity be exempt from 
vicious inclinations while in the act of prayer ; that he 
regarded all‘tortuous modes of capital punishment as 
cruel; that he said that a child ought to be brought up 
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to do every thing. Montaigne took this fault-finding 
very quietly,saying that he had put these things down as 
being his, opinions, and without supposing that they were 
errors ; and that sometimes the censor, had mistaken 
his meaning. Accordingly, these censures .were not 
insisted upon; and when be left Rome, and took leave 
of the prelate, who had discoursed with him on the 



alterations in another edition: and they ended by begging 
him to assist the church with his eloquence, and to 
remain at Rome, away from the troubles of his native 
1581. country. Montaigne was much flattered by this cour- 
^Etat. tes ^ an( ] muc h more so by a bull being issued which 
’ conferred on him the citizenship of Rome, pompous in 
seals and golden letters, and gracious in its expressions. 
Nothing, he tells us, ever pleased him more than this 
honour, empty as it might seeni, and had employed to 
obtain it, he says, all his five senses, for the sake of the 
ancient glory and present holiness of the city. 

The descriptions which he gives of Rome, of the pope, 
and all he saw, are short, but drawn with a master’s hand 
—graphic, original, and just; and such is the unaltered 
appearance of the eternal city, that his pages describe it as 
it now is, with as much fidelity as they did when he saw it 
in the sixteenth century. Its gardens and pleasure- 
grounds delighted him ; the air seemed to him the most 
agreeable he had ever felt; and the perpetual excitement 
of inquiry in which he lived, his visits to antiquities, and 
to various beautiful and memorable spots, delighted him; 
and neither at home jior abroad w as he once visited by 
gloom or melancholy, which he calls his death. 

On the 19th of April he left Rome, and passing by the 
eastern road, and the shores of the Adriatic, he visited 
Loretto, where he displayed his piety by'presenting a 
silver tablet, on which were hung four silver figures,— 





which he visited Flor 
September, when, on t] 
letters to inform him t 


his return ; but be did not leave Italy without again visit¬ 
ing Rome. His journey home during winter, although 
rendered painful by physical suffering, was yet tortuous 
and wandering among the northern Italian towns. He 
re-entered France by Mont Cenis, and, visiting Lyons, 
continued bis route through Auvergne and Perigord, till 
he arrived at the chateau de Montaigne. 

Montaigne, though flattered by the unsought for 
election of the citizens of Bordeaux, the more so that 
.his father had formerly been elected to that office, yet, 
from ill health and natural dislike to public employ¬ 
ments, would have excused himself, had not the king 
interposed with his commands. He represented himself 
to his electors such as he conceived himself to be,— 
without party-spirit, memory, diligence, or experience. 
Many, indeed, in the sequel considered him too indolent 
in the execution of the duties of his office, while he 
deemed his negative merits as deserving praise, at a 
period when France was distracted by the dissensions 
of contending factions: the citizens, probably, entertained 
the same opinion, since he was re-elected at the end of 
the two years, when his office expired, to serve, two 
years more. 

Montaigne's was a long-lived family; but he attained 
no great age, and his latter years were disturbed by 
great suffering. Living in frequent expectation of death, 
he was always prepared for it,—his affairs being ar¬ 
ranged, and he ready to fulfil all the last pious catholic 
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and other legatees the legacies he had left them by will, 
foreseeing that his heirs might raise difficulties on the 
subject. When getting worse, and unable to speak, he 
wrote to his wife to beg her to send for some gentle¬ 
men, his neighbours, to be with him at his last moments. 
When they arrived, he caused mass to be celebrated in 
his chamber: at the moment of the elevation he tried 
to rise, when he fell back fainting, and so died, on the 
13th of September, 1592, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
He was buried at Bordeaux, in a church of the com- 
mandery of St. Anthony, and his widow raised a tomb 
to his memory. 

Montaigne was rather short of stature, strong, and 
thick set: his countenance was open and pleasing. 
He enjoyed good health till the age of forty-six, when 
he became afflicted by the stone. Vivacious as a Gascon, 
his spirits were unequal,—but he hated the melancholy 
that belonged to his constitution, and his chief endeavour 
was to nourish pleasing sensations, and to engage his 
mind, when his body was unemployed, in subjects of 
speculation and inquiry. 

Of three daughters who had been bom to him, one, 
named Eleonora, alone survived.* But his other daughter 
by adoption, mademoiselle de Gournay, deserved also 
that name, by the honour and care she bestowed on 
his memory. Immediately on his decease, the widow 
and her daughter invited her to come and mourn their 
loss with them; and she crossed all France to Bor¬ 
deaux in compliance with their desire. She afterwards 
published several editions of his “ Essays,” which she 
dedicated to the cardinal de Richelieu, and accompanied 
by a preface, in which she ably defended the work 
from the attacks made against it. This preface, though 
somewhat heavy, is full of sound reasoning, and dis¬ 
plays learning and acuteness, and completely replies to 
all the blame ever thrown on his works. 

^ •^Elecnore de^ontalgne^nMrried twIcfT. She bad^no^ children 
tfais marriage the counts of Segur ore descended In the female line. . 
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— perspicuity of style, and the stamp of 
sincerity that reigns throughout;—these 
5 and merits of his “ Essays,” —a work 
i to the rank of one of the most original 
writers that France has produced. 




his fortune, 
posterity for 
but which a 


buffooneries amassed by him in his nondescript romance 
have made his name a common mark. for any extrava¬ 
gance or impertinence of unknown or doubtful parentage. 
The purveyors of anecdotes have even fixed upon him 
some of the lazzi, as they are called, which may be 
found in the stage directions of old Italian farce. Those 
events and circumstances of his life which are really 
known, or deserving of belief, may be given within a 
narrow compass. We, of course, reject, in this notice, 
all that would offend the decencies of modem and better 
taste. 

Rabelais was bom at Chinon, a small town of Tou- 
raine. The date of his birth is not ascertained; but 
the generally received opinion of his death, at the age 
of 70, in 1553, would place his birth in 148 3. There 
is the same uncertainty respecting the condition of his 
father; whether that of an innkeeper or apothecary. His 
predilection for the study of medicine favours the latter 
supposition, whilst the imputed habits of his life coun¬ 
tenance the former. If, however, he was really aban¬ 
doned to intemperance, as he is represented by his 
adversaries, who were many and unscrupulous, it may, 
with equal propriety, be charged to his monastic educa- 




he was suffering, says, in one of his letters, “ I under¬ 
stand that Kabelais is grievously annoyed and persecuted, 
by those enemies of all that is elegant and graceful, for 
his ardour in the study of Greek literature. Oh! evil 
infatuation of men whose minds are so dull and stupid! ” 
They at last condemned him to live in pace; that is 
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to linger out the remainder of his life, on bread and ^ 
water, in the prison cell of the convent. 

The cause, o? the pretence, of Rabelais’s being thus 
buried alive, is described as “ a scandalous adventure f 
but differently related. According to some the scandal 
consisted in his disfiguring, by way of frolic, in concert 
with another young cordelier, the image of their patron 
saint. Others state, that on the festival of St. Francis 
he removed the image of the saint, and took its place. 
Having taken precautions to bear out the imposture, he 
escaped detection, until the grotesque devotions of the 
multitude, and the rogueries of the monks, overcame his 
gravity, and he laughed. The simple people, seeing 
the image of the saint, as they supposed it, move, ex¬ 
claimed, “ A miracle! ” but the monks, who knew better, 
dismissed the laity, made their false brother descend 
from his niche, and gave him the discipline, with their' 
hempen cords, until his blood appeared. We will not 
decide which, or whether either, of these versions be 
true ; but it is certain that he was condemned, as we 
have said, to solitary confinement for life in the prison 
cell. 

Fortunately for him, his wit, gaiety, and acquire¬ 
ments had made him friends who were powerful enough 
to obtain his release. These were the Du Bellays 
already mentioned, and Andre Tiraqueau, chief judge of 
the province, to whom one of Rabelais’s Latin letters is 
addressed;—a man of learning, it would appear, and an 
upright judge. The letter is addressed, “ Andreo Tira- 
quello, equissimo judici, apud Pictones,” and commences 
“ Tiraquelle doctissime.” Their influence obtained not 
only his liberty, but the pope’s (Clement VII.) licence to 
pass from the cordeliers of Fontenaye-le-Compte, to a 
convent of Benedictines at Maillezieux in the same pro¬ 
vince. This latter order has been distinguished for 
learning, and deserves respectful and grateful mention 
for its share in the preservation of the classic remains of 
antiquity. It was, no doubt, more agreeable, or Jess dis¬ 
agreeable, to Rabelais than that which he had left; hut 





pursued his studies, took his successive degrees of 
bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, and was, after some 
time, appointed a professor. He lectured, it appears 
from his letters of a subsequent date, chiefly on the 
works of Hippocrates and Galen. His superior know¬ 
ledge of the Greek language enabled him to correct the 
faults of omission, falsification, and interpolation, com¬ 
mitted by former translators of Hippocrates; and he 
executed this task, he says, by the most careful and minute 
collation of the text with the best copies of the original. 
“ If this be a fault,” says he, speaking of preceding 
mistranslations, “ in other hooks, it is a crime in books 
of medicine ; for in these the addition or omission of the 
least word, the misplacing even of a point, compromises 
the lives of thousands.” Accordingly, his edition of 
Hippocrates, subsequently published by him at Lyons, 
has been highly prized by physicians and scholars. 

Rabelais had less difficulty in restoring and elucidat¬ 
ing the text, than in bringing into practice the better 
medical system of the father of the art. He complains, 
in his Latin epistle to Tiraqueau, at some length, but 
in substance, that though the age boasted many learned 
and enlightened men, yet the multitude was in worse 


errors, however gross, which they had first imbibed, and 
by the books, however absurd, which they had first read, 
as to seem irremediably blind to reason and truth — 
clinging to ignorance and absurdity, like those ship¬ 
wrecked persons who trust to a beam or a rag of the 
vessel which had split, instead of making an effort them- 
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selves to swim, apd finding out their mistake only when 
they are hopelessly sinking-Mountebanks and astro¬ 

logers (he adds) were preferred to learned physicians, 
even by the great. 

But his capacity and zeal were held in just estima¬ 
tion by die medical faculty of Montpelier.—The chan¬ 
cellor Duprat having, for some reason now unknown, 
deprived that body of its privileges, or, according to 
Niceron, one college only having suffered deprivation, 
Rabelais was deputed to solicit their restoration. There 
is a current anecdote of the strange mode which he took 
to introduce himself to the chancellor. — Arrived at the 
chancellor’s door, he spoke Latin to the porter, who, it 
may be supposed, did not understand him ; a person 
who understood Latin presenting himself, Rabelais spoke 
to him in Greek; to a person who understood Greek, he 
spoke Hebrew ; and so on, through several other lan¬ 
guages and interpreters, until the singularity of the cir¬ 
cumstance reached the great man, and Rabelais was 
invited to his presence. This is in the last degree im¬ 
probable. Cardinal du Bellay, his patron, was then 
bishop of Paris, in high favour at the court of Francis I., 
and, doubtless, ready to present him in a manner much 
more conducive to the success of his mission. The 
ridiculous invention was suggested by a passage of Ra¬ 
belais, in which Panurge addresses Pantagruel, on their 
first meeting, in thirteen different languages, dead and 
living, not including French. Rabelais, however, pleaded 
the cause of the faculty of Montpelier so well, that its 
privileges were restored, and he was received by his col¬ 
leagues on his return with unprecedented honours. So 
great was the estimation in which he was held hence¬ 
forth, and the reverence for him after his departure, 
that every student put on Rabelais’s scarlet gown when 
taking his'degree of doctor. This curious usage con¬ 
tinued from the time of Rabelais down to the Revolution. 
The gown latterly used was not the identical one of 
Rabelais. The young doctors, in their enthusiasm for 
its first wearer, carried off each a piece, by way of relic. 





u aced. This assertion is negatived by his letters, 
and, more conclusively, by the pope’s granting him the 
bull of absolution, which he had been soliciting for some 

Rabelais returned to Lyons after his first visit to 
Rome. After the second, he appears to have gone to 
Paris. No credit is due to the ridiculous artifice by 
which, it has been stated so often in print, he got over 
the payment of his hotel bill at Lyons, and travelled on 
to Paris at the public charge. He made up, it is pre¬ 
tended, several small packets, and employed a boy, the 
son of his hostess, to write on them “ poison for the 
king,” “ poison for the queen," &c. through the whole 
royal family. His injunctions of secrecy of course en- 
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sured the disclosure of the secret by the young amanu¬ 
ensis to his mother, and Rabelais was conveyed a state 
prisoner to the capital. Arrived at Paris, and at court 
too, he proved the innocuous quality of his packets, and 
amused Francis I. by swallowing the contents. It has 
been justly remarked by Voltaire, that at a moment when 
the recent death of the dauphin had taken place under 
the suspicion of poison, this freak would have subjected 
Rabelais to be questioned upon the rack. Other ridi¬ 
culous expedients, said to have been used by him, to 
extricate himself from his tavern bills, when he was 
without money to pay them, are undeserving of notice. 
There is no good evidence of his having been at any 
time under the necessity of resorting to them. His 
letters from Rome to the bishop of MaiUezieux, of 
whom he was the pensioner, make it appear that his 
mode of life there was frugal and regular. But the 
common source of all these impertinent fictions is the 
mistake, as we have already said, of confounding an 
author with his book. Rabelais, the eulogist of debts 
and drunkenness, the high priest of “ the oracle of the 
holy bottle,” must of course have been reduced to such 
expedients ! There cannot be a greater error. Doctor 
Arbuthnot, who approached the broad humour of Ra¬ 
belais, even nearer than Swift, was remarkable for the 
gravity of his character and deportment. 

Cardinal du Bellay, on his return from Rome to Paris, 
tookjjRabelais into jus family, as his physician, his libra¬ 
rian, his reader, and his friend. It is stated, that he 
confided to him even the government of his household; 
which is itself a proof that Rabelais was not the reckless, 
dissolute buffoon he is represented. The cardinal's regard 
for him did not rest here. He obtained from the pope a 
bull, which secularized the abbey of St. Maur-des-Fosses, 
in his diocese of Paris, and conferred it on Rabelais. 
The next favour bestowed upon Rabelais by his patron 
was the cure or rectory of Meudon, which he held to 
his death, and from which he is familiarly styled “ Le 
cure de Meuiiou." 




quarter of attack was the Sorbonne, and its accusations 
against him the most perilous to which he could be ex¬ 
posed—heresy and atheism. The book was condemned 
by the Sorbonne, and by the criminal section of the 
court of parliament. 

When it is considered that Rabelais, in the sixteenth 
century, mid in France, chose for the subjects, of his 
ridicule and buffoonery the wickedness and rices of 
popes, the lazy luxurious lives and griping avarice of 
the prelates, die debauchery, libertinism, knavery, and 
ignorance of die monastic orders, the barbarous and 
absurd theology of the Sorbonne, and the uo less 
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barbarous and absurd jurisprudence of the high tri¬ 
bunals of the kingdom, the wonder is not that he was 
persecuted, but that he escaped the stake. His usual 
good fortune and high protection, however, once more 
saved him. Francis I. called for the obnoxious and 
condemned book, had it read to him from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, pronounced it innocent and “ de¬ 
lectable," and protected the author. The sentence of 
condemnation became a dead letter, the book was read 
with avidity, and Rabelais admired and sought as the 
first wit and scholar of his age. 

Some expositors of Rabelais will have it, that his ro¬ 
mance is the history of his own time burlesqued. The 
fictitious personages and events have even been resolved 
into the real. Nothing can be more uncertain, or indeed 
more improbable. The simple fact, that of two the 
most copious and diligent commentators of Rabelais,— 
Motteux and Duchat,—one has identified Rabelais's per¬ 
sonages with the D’Albrets of Navarre, Montluc bishop 
of Valence, &c., whilst the other has discovered in 
Grandgousier, Garagantua, Pantagruel, Panurge, friar 
John, the characters of Louis XII., Francis I., Henry II., 
cardinal Lorraine, cardinal du Bellay. This fact alone 
proves the hopeless uncertainty of the question. Passing 
over the glaring want of congruity, which any reader 
of history and of Rabelais must observe between the 
personages here identified, how improbable the sup¬ 
position that Rabelais should have held up to public 
ridicule the sovereign who protected him, and the friend 
upon whom he was mainly dependant! How absurd the 
supposition that neither of them should have discovered 
it, or been made sensible of it by others! We more 
particularly notice this baseless hypothesis,—for such it 
really is,—because it is the most confidently and fre¬ 
quently reproduced. 

Rut, independently of what we have said, there is an 
outrageous disregard of all design and probability in the 
work, .which defies any such verification. The most 
reasonable opinion, we think, is, that Rabelais attached 
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too light and careless to embark seriously in the great 

No writer has had more contemptuous depreciators 
and enthusiastic admirers: his book has been called a 
farrago of impurity, blasphemy, and trash ; a master¬ 
piece of wit, pleasantry, erudition, and philosophy, com¬ 
posed in a charming style. An unqualified judgment for 
or against him would mislead. The most valuable 
opinions of him are those of his own countrymen, since 
the French language and literature have attained their 
highest cultivation. Labruyere, after discarding the idea 
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a glance in their respective uses of this anecdote of the 
Cynic philosopher: in the redundant picturesque buf¬ 
foonery of dialogue and description of the one; the 
felicity, humour, severer judgment, and chaster style of 
the other. 

It is impossible to characterise the fantastic cloud of 
words, so far beyond any thing understood by copious¬ 
ness or diffuseness, conjured up sometimes by Rabelais; 
his vagrant digressions, astounding improbabilities, and 
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©ream,” a burlesque on the disputations of the schoolmen 
and the Sorbonne. 

“ The heroic Lives of the great Giants Garagantua 
and Pantagruel” have gone through countless editions, 
various expurgations, and endless commentaries; but the 
most valuable or curious are Duchat’s, with a historical 
and critical commentary, in French; Motteux’s, with 
similar commentaries, in English; an edition by the 
bookseller Bernard, of Amsterdam, in 1741, with the 
annotations of the two former, revised and criticised, and 
illustrations of the text engraved from drawings by 
Picart; an edition, in three volumes, Paris, 1823, with 
a copious glossary, a curious and highly illustrative table 
of contents, and “ Rabelsesiana,” collected from the 
author’s book, not from his life ; another Paris edition, 
of the same date, in nine volumes, with a “ variorum” 




peared by natural decay. 

is untrue that he sent to cardinal du Bellay, from 
cathbed, this idle message, by a page whom the 
aal had sent to know his state — “ Tell the cardinal 
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CORNEILLE. 

1606—1684. 

Thebe is something forcible and majestic attached to 
the name of the father of French tragedy. As JEschy- 
lus displayed a sublime energy before the beauty of 
Sophocles, and the tenderness of Euripides threw 
gentler graces over the Greek theafS, so (if we may 
compare aught French to the mightier Athenian), before 
Racine added elegance and pathos, did Corneille, in 
heroic verse and majestic situation, impart a dignity 
and simplicity to the French drama afterwards wholly 
lost. We know little of him—a sort of shadowy indis¬ 
tinctness confounds the course of his life; but in the 
midst of this obscurity we trace the progress of a master 
mind — a man greater than his works, and yet not so 
great; who conceived ideas more sublime than any he 
executed, and who yet was held back from achieving all 
of which he might have been capable by a certain 
narrowness of taste. Had Corneille been English or 
Spanish, unfettered by French dramatic rules, un¬ 
weakened by the jejune powers of French verse, his 
talent had shown itself far more mighty. As it is, 
however imperfect his plays may be, we admire the 
genius of the man far more than that of his successors, 
as displayed in the same career. It has been observed, 
that Shakspeare himself never portrayed a hero — a 
man mastering fate through the force of virtue. Cor¬ 
neille has done this; and some of his verses are instinct 
with an heroic spirit worthy a language more capable of 
expressing them. 

Pierre Corneille, master of waters and forests in the 
viscounty of Rouen, and Marthe Le Pesant, a lady of 
noble familv, were the parents of the poet, Pierre Cor- 





tion of shining himself. The theatre as yet did not exist 
in France; monastic exhibitions, mysteries and pageants, 
had been in vogue, which displayed neither invention 
nor talent. By degrees the French gathered some know¬ 
ledge of the Spanish stage—the true source of modern 
drama, but they imitated them badly. The total want 
of merit in the plays of Hardy has condemned them to 
entire oblivion ; and the dramas of Richelieu, though 
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mended and patched by the best authors in Paris, were 
altogether execrable: but the spirit was bom and spread 
abroad. Pierre 'Corneille, in the provincial town of 
1629. Rouen, imbibed it, and was incited to write. His first 
A tat. play was a comedy called “ Melite.” The plot was sim- 
23. pie enough, and suggested by an incident that occurred 
to himself. A friend who was in love, and' met 
with no return, introduced Corneille to the lady, and 
asked him to write a sonnet, addressed to her, in his 
name. The young poet found greater favour in the 
lady’s eyes, and became a successful rival; and this cir¬ 
cumstance, which he mixed up with others less credible, 
forms the plot of “ Melite.” “ This," writes Corneille, 
“ was my coup d’essai. It is not in the rules, for 1 did 
not then know that such existed. Common sense was 
my only guide, added to the example of Hardy. The 
suecess'of my piece was wonderful; it caused the esta¬ 
blishment of a new company of players in Paris ; it 
equalled the best which had then appeared, and made me 
known at court.” The comedy itself has slight merit, and 
reads dully. Perhaps the spectators felt this, for it had 
its critics. Corneille made a journey to Paris to see it acted. 
He there heard that the action of a play ought to be con¬ 
fined within the space of twenty-four hours; and he heard 
the meagerness of his plot and the familiarity of the lan- 
1634. guage censured. As a sort of bravado, to show what he 
Aitat. could do, he undertook to write a tragedy full of events, 
28. all of which should occur during the space of twenty- 
four hours, and raised the language to a sort of tragic 
elevation, while he took no pains to tax his genius to do 
its best. At this time Corneille neither understood the 
basis on which theatrical interest rests (the struggle of 
the passions), nor had he acquired that force of expres¬ 
sion which elevates him above all other French dramatic 
writers. He went on writing plays whose mediocrity 
renders them absolutely unreadable, and produced six 
comedies, which met with great success, as being the best 
which had then appeared, but which are now neither 
read nor acted. Thus brought into notice, he became 
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of the sovereign. Corneille mentions one or two defects 
himself, which show rather his erroneous notions than 
defects in his play. Speaking of die weakness of pur¬ 
pose and want of power which the king displays as a fault, 
-he says, no king ought to he introduced but as powerful 
and prudent; though he gives no reason why a dramatic 
■sovereign should be an abstract idea, instead of an his¬ 
toric and real personage. When the king, in Guillen de 
Castro, shows himself as he was, the lord paramount of 
turbulent feudal nobles, whom he was unable to control, 
and yet to whom he will not yield, and exclaims— 

“ Rey soy mal obecido, 

Castigar&mis vasallos! ”— 

we see at once the various motives of action which ren 
dered him eager to crush a quarrel between two influ¬ 
ential families by uniting them in marriage. Corneille 
makes the scene take place at Seville, a city not in 
possession of the Spaniards till many years after. 
Certainly, the countryman of Shakspeare have no right 
to be severe on anachronisms; but the reason Corneille 
gives for his choice of place displays slender knowledge 
of the ancient state of a neighbouring country, or even 
of its geography. He says he does it to make the sudden 
incursion of the Moors, and the unprepared state of the 
king, more probable, by causing the attack to come by 
sea; when, in fact, in those days the boundaries of the 
warring powers were so uncertain, and the inroads so 
predatory, that nothing was more frequent than unfore¬ 
seen invasions; and, besides, Seville is on the Guadal¬ 
quivir, and several miles from the coast. 

The real interest of the play, resting on the position 
. of Rodrigo, who, despite his affection forXimena, avenges 
his father, and of the miserable daughter, who feels her 
attachment for her lover survive the death of her parent, 

, and the mutual struggles that ensue, overpowers these mi- 
■ nordefects, aided as it is by powerful language and energy 
of.passion., Thesuccessof the tragedy was unprecedented, 
it was received with enthusiasm in PariB, and all France 
re-echoed the praise, till a sort of epidemic transport 
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was Bpreail through the country. It became a national 
phrase to applaud any thing or person by calling them 
as excellent as the "Cid (beau comme de Cid); the name 
spread through the ■ world; translations of the play 
were made in all languages; a knowledge of it became 
incorporated with all minds. “ I knew two men,” says 
Fontenelle, in his life of Corneille, “ a soldier and a 
mathematician, who had never heard of any other play 
that had ever been written; but the name of the Cid had 
penetrated even the barbarous state in which they lived.” 

So much renown of course inspired his would-be 
rivals with rancour; they tried to detract from the merit 
of the successful play, and to show that at least it ought 
not to have succeeded. Scuderi published a bitter and 
elaborate attack, remarkable chiefly for the entire igno¬ 
rance it displays of sell the real springs of human passion 
and human interest. He calls Chimene a monster, and 
speaks of “ the odious struggle of love and honour.” He 



that the task in question was unworthy to occupy the 
academy ; but, pressed by reiterated letters, he at last 
replied, that the academy could do as it liked ; adding, 
“ and as you say that liis eminence would be glad to see 
their decision, and be diverted by it, I can have no 
objection." On this, Richelieu urged the academy to 
its task. Three of their number, De Boursey, Des 
Marets, and Chapetuiu, trot, commissioned to draw up 
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: each performed his work apart; and 
looked it into form, and presented it to 
for his approbation. Richelieu wrote his 
in the margin, and his grudge against the 
sted at least one ill-natured one. The 
i an excuse for their criticisms, remarked, 
Missions concerning die greatest works, the 
' of Tasso, and the “ Pastor Fido,” tended to 
art of poetry. Richelieu observed on this, 
and blame of the ‘ Cid’ is a dispute between 
and the ignorant, While the discussions on 
Drks mentioned were between clever men .” 8 


il recommended that a few handsful of flow 
scattered over Chapelain’s criticism; b 
flowers were added, he found them far 
i ornamental, and had them plucked up a 
ay. After a good deal of discussion, a 








die reproached him for slaying her betrothed. Such a 
subject in the bands of Shakspeare had not, indeed, 
been threadbare. He would have brought the jealousies 
of the states of Rome and Alba in living scenes before 
our eyes. We should have beheld the collision of turbu¬ 
lent, ambitious spirits,and felt that the world was notlarge 
enough for both. The pernicious rule of unity of time 
and place prevented this: the ambition of Rome 
could be displayed only in the single person of Horatius. 



Maximus as to his meditated abdication pass between 
the personages (Mecsrnas and Agrippa) who really 
were called into consultation on the subject, it had been 
faultless. The mixture of admirable reasoning, covert 
and delicate flattery, forcible eloquence, and happy 
versification; is perhaps unequalled in any work that 
exists. It is, to a degree, spoiled as it stands ; for tile 
false part whidl the conspirators act, and the peculiarly 
base conduct of Cinna, deteriorate from the interest of 
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the play he appears in the more interesting light of a 
man struggling between remorse and love, we cannot 
recover from the impression, and thus the character 
wants that congruity and likelihood necessary for an 
ideal hero. As works of art, we may say, once for all, 
Corneille’s tragedies are far from perfect. Very inferior 
poets have attained happier combinations of plot: 
but not one among his countrymen — few of any nation 
— have equalled him in scenes; in declamations full of 
energy and poetry ; in single expressions that embody 
the truth of passion and the result of a life of expe¬ 
rience ; in noble sentiments, such as made the great 
Conde weep from admiration. In this play he did 
not happily confine himself to absolute unity of place. 
Such was his erroneous notion that he mentions 
this, as a fault; while Voltaire drolly, yet seriously, 
observes that unity of place had been preserved had 
the stage represented two apartments at once. How 
far this would have helped the imagination it is 
impossible to say ; but in real life no spectator com¬ 
mands a view of the interior of two separate rooms 
at once, except, indeed, in a penitentiary. 

1640. The tragedies that followed " Cinna ” continhed to 
sustain the reputation of the poet. “ Polyeucte,” which 
’ succeeded to it the following year, is, perhaps, the most 
delightful of all his plays. I know no other work of 
the imagination in which a woman, loving one man and 
marrying another, preserves at once dignity and sweet¬ 
ness. Pauline loves Severus with all the enthusiasm 
of a girl’s first passion ; — she fears to see him again, so 
well does she remember the power of that love ; but, 
though she fears, she does not lament: we perceive that 
conjugal tenderness for a young and virtuous husband, 
a sense of duty, hallowed by purity of feeling and soft¬ 
ened by affection, have gathered over the ruins of a 
former attachment for another, while the heroism and 
generosity of Severus adds dignity to the character of 
her who once loved him so fondly. The only fault 
that strikes at all forcibly in this piece is a sort of 




it of keeping, in the character of the 



rgnage. 

Corneille again attempted a comedy. Voltaire justly 
serves, that the French owe their first tragedy and 
their first comedy of character to the Spanish. The 
“Menteur" of Corneille is taken from “El Verdad sospe- 
chosa” of Ldpe de Vega ; and bears marks of its Spanish 
origin in the intricacy of its intrigue, and its love- 
making out of window, so usual in Spain, and unna- 
ral elsewhere. This comedy had the greatest success ; 
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many of the verses passed into sayings — the very situ¬ 
ations became proverbs. “ The Liar ” had just arrived 
from Poictiers; and it grew into a fashion, when any man 
told an incredible story, to ask whether he had come 
from Poictiers ? 

1646. “ Rodogune,” which succeeded, is (with the lament- 

Mtfit. able defect of the unlucky unity of time and place) more 
40 like a Spanish or an English play than any other of 
Corneille’s, except the “ Cid.” The very intricacy and 
faults of the plot, founded, as it is, on some old forgotten 
tale, give it the same wild romantic interest. Corneille, 
indeed, says he took the story from Appian and other 
historical sources ; but, as the tale existed, perhaps he 
saw that first, and then consulted the ancient authori¬ 
ties. Voltaire, in his remarks, scarcely knows what to 
say to it. It succeeded brilliantly, kept possession of 
the stage, and always ranks as one of Corneille’s best 
tragedies. He is forced, therefore, to acknowledge its 
merit, although the fault in the conduct and story 
struck him forcibly. He repeats, perpetually, “ The pit 
was pleased ; so we must allow this play to have merit, 
though there is so much in it to shock an enlightened 
critic.” Corneille himself favoured this tragedy with 
particular regard. “ I have often been asked at court,” 
he says, “ which of my poems I preferred ; and I found 
all those who questioned me so partial either to ‘ Cinna’ 
or the ‘ Cid,’ that I never dared declare all the tenderness 
I felt for this one, to which I would willingly have 
given my suffrage, had I not feared to fail in some 
degree in the respect I owed to those who inclined the 
other way. My preference is, perhaps, the result of one 
of those blind partialities which fathers sometimes feel 
for one child rather than another: perhaps some self, 
love mingles, with it, since this tragedy seems to me 
more entirely my own than any of its predecessors, on 
account of its surprising incidents, which are all my own 
invention, and which had never before been witnessed 
on the stage ; and, finally, perhaps a little real merit 
renders this partiality not entirely unjust.” Fontenelle 
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wrote his “ Essays on the Theatre/’ which contain much 
acute and admirable criticism; though, like all French 
writers on that subject, he misses the real subject of 
discussion. He translated, also, the “ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ” into French — being persuaded to this design by 
th'e jesuits. He fails, as our poets are apt to fail, when 
they versify the psalms ; the dignified simplicity of the 
original being lost in the frippery of modem rhyme. 

It had been happy for Corneille had he adhered to 
his resolves to write no more for the theatre. But M. 
Fouquet, the celebrated and unfortunate ministev of 



scenes and eloquent passages; but a hard dry spirit 
crept over him, which caused him to mistake exagge¬ 
rated sentiments for nobleness of soul. The plots, also, 
were bad; the conduct enfeebled by uninteresting 
episodes, or by the worse expedient of giving the hero 
himself some under amatory interest that lowered him 
entirely. Voltaire remarks, “ Corneille’s genius was 
still in force. He ought to have been severe on himself, 
or to have had' severe friends. A man capable of writing 
fine scenes might have written a good play. It was a 
great misfortune that no one told him that he chose his 
subjects badly.” It is sad to be obliged to make excuses 
for genius. No doubt Corneille failed in invention as he 
grew older. His former power of boldness and felicity of 
expression oftenBhedraysof light upon his feebler works; 
but he could no. longer conceive a whole, whose parts 
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Bhould be harmonious, whose entire effect should he 

The bounty of the "king in bestowing a pension on 
him, it is probable, was one cause of his establishing 
himself in Paris, and his brother’s recent success as a 
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Thomas Corneille was twenty years the junior. 
The’ brothers had married two sisters of the name of 
De Lamp^riere, between whom existed the same differ¬ 
ence of age. The family was united by all the bonds 
of affection and virtue. Their property, even, was in 
common; and it was not until after Corneille’s death that 
the inheritance of their wives was divided, and that 
each sister received her share. The brothers were 
fondly attached, pnd lived under the same roof. We 
. are told that Thomas wrote verses with much greater 
facility than Pierre, and he well might, considering 
what his verses are ; and, when Pierre wanted a rhyme, 
he opened a trap door communicating with his brother’s 
room, and asked him to give one. Nor was Pierre 
less attached to his sister, to whom he was accustomed 
to read his pieces when written. She had good taste 
and an enlightened judgment, and was worthy of her 
relationship to the poet. 

Thomas Corneille had lately met with success in the 
same career as his brother. His play of “ Timocrates” 
was acted for six months together; and the king went 
to the unfashionable theatre of the Marais, at which it 
was brought out, for the purpose of seeing it. Nothing 
could be more dissimilar than the productions of the 
brothers. Thomas Corneille had merit, and one or two 
of his plays ( c ‘ Le Comte d’Essex” in particular) kept 
possession of the stage : he had, however, knack instead 
of genius. He could contrive interesting situations to 
amuse the audience ; but his verses are tame, his dia¬ 
logue trivial, his conceptions altogether mediocre. Still, 
in its day, success is success, and, under its influence, 
the younger Corneille aspired to the delights of a bril¬ 
liant career in the capital. 

1662. The establishment of the family in Paris is ascer- 
tamed by a procuration or power of attorney given by 
' the brothers, empowering a cousin 'to manage their 
affairs at Rouen. Corneille seemed to feel the change 
as a new spur to exertion ; but, unfortunately, invention 
no longer waited on industry, as of old. Considering it 



A young rival also sprung up — a rival whose grace¬ 
ful diction, whose impassioned tenderness, and elegant 
correctness, are the delight of French critics to this day. 
Yet, though Voltaire and others have set Racine far 
above Corneille, and though Saint Evremond wrote at the 
time that the advanced age, of Corneille no longer alarmed 
him, since the French djama would not die with him, the 
younger poet’s superiority was by no means universally 
acknowledged in his own time. Corneille had*a party 
who still adhered to their early favourite, and called 
Racine's elegance feebleness, compared with the rough 
sublimity of the father of the art “ Racine writes 
agreeably,” says madame de Sevigne, in a. letter to her 
daughter ; “ but there is nothing absolutely beautiful, 
nothing sublime — none of those tirades of Corneille 
which thrill. • We must never compare him with Ra¬ 
cine ; but be award of the difference. We must excuse 
Corneille’s bad verses in favour of those divine and 
sublime beauties which fill us with transport — these are 
traits of genius which are quite inimitable. Despr&ux 
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says even more than me* — in a word, this is good taste; 
let us preserve it.” If, therefore, Corneille had ceased 
to write, if he had let his nobler tragedies remain as 
trophies of past victory, and not aimed at new, he might 
have held a proud position, guarded by numerous par¬ 
tisans, who exalted him far above his rivaL But he 
continued to write, and he was unsuccessful — thus it 
became a living struggle, in which he had the worst. 
He did not like to appear envious: he felt what he 
said, and he said justly, that Racine’s Greek or Ma¬ 
hometan heroes were but Frenchmen with ancient or 
Turkish names; but he was aware that this remark 
might be considered invidious. Yet he could not con¬ 
ceal his opinion, nor the offence he took, when Racine 
transplanted a verse from the Cid into his comedy of 
The " Plaideurs”— 


“ It ill becomes a young man,” he said, “ to make game 
of other people’s verses.” It was still worse when he 
was seduced into what the French have named a duel 
with Racine. Henrietta, daughter of our Charles I., wife 
of the brother of Louis XIV., was a principal patroness 
of men of genius; — her talents, her taste, her accom¬ 
plishments ; the generosity and kindness of her dis¬ 
position, made her respected and loved. Louis and she 
had been attached to one another; theip mutual position 
forced them to subdue the passion ; but their triumph 
over it was not achieved without struggles, which, no 
doubt, appeared romantic and even tragical to the poor 
princess. She wished this combat to be immortalised; 
and, finding .in the loves and separation of Titus and 
Berenice a similarity with her own fate, she deputed the 
marquis de Dangeau to engage Corneille and Racine, 
unknown to one another, each to write a tragedy on this 
subject — not a very promising one at best — and still 
more difficult on the French stage, where the catastrophe 
alone forms the piece. But Racine conquered these diffi ¬ 
culties ; — tenderness and truth of passion interested in 
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place of incident—the audience wept—and criticism was 
mute- Corneille flpundered miserably : love with him 
is always an adjunct and- an episode, but not the whole 
subject: it helps as a motive — it is never the end. 
He fancied that his young rival was angry with him for 
competing with him; and he gave signs of a queru¬ 
lousness which he had no right to feel * ; but there is 
something so naive in his self praises, and such in¬ 
genuousness in his repinings, that we look on them as 
traits portraying the simplicity and singleness of his 
character, rather than as marks of vanity or invidious- 

After “ Berenice,” he wrote two other plays, “ Pulcherie’ ’ 
and “ Surena,” and then, happily, gave up composition. 
Though he saw the pieces of his young rival hailed 
with delight, he had the gratification of knowing that his 
own chef-d’eeuvres were often acted with applause, that 
the best critics regarded them with enthusiasm, and that 
his position was firmly established as the father of French 
tragedy. He lived to a considerable age; and his mind 
became enfeebled during the last year of his life. He 
died on the 1st September, 1584, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. 

There is a harmony between the works of Corneille 
'and his character, which his contemporaries, who appre¬ 
ciated only the brilliant, mistook, but which strikes 
forcibly. He wSs proud and reserved. Though his de¬ 
dications are phrased according to the adulatory cere¬ 
monial of the day, his conduct was always dignified 
and independent. He seldom appeared at court, where 
his lofty, though simple, character found nothing to 
attract. He was, besides, careless of the gifts of for¬ 
tune : he detested the cares of property, shrinking, 
with terror, from such details. Serious, and even 
melancholy, trifles had no charms for him : dramatic 






composition absorbed his whole thoughts; his studies 
tended to improvement in that vocation only. Strait- 
forward and simple in manner,—his person, though 
tall, was heavy — his face was strongly marked and ex¬ 
pressive — his eyes full of fire, — there was something 
in the whole man that bespoke strength, not grace — 
yet a strength full of dignity. 

His fortunes were low. The trifling pension allowed 
him by Cardinal Riehelieu expired with that minister. 
Many years afterwards, Louis XIV. granted him a 
pension of 2000 francs as the first dramatic poet of the 
world. He was wholly indifferent to gain ; the actors 
paid him what they pleased for his pieces; he never 
called them to account. He lived frugally, but had 
little to live on. A few days before his death his family 
were in considerable straits for want of money, and the 
king, hearing of this, sent him 200 louis. 

In these traits, recorded chiefly by his brother and 
his nephew, Fontenelle, we see the genuine traces of a 
poet. Of a man whose heart is set on the ideal, and 
whose mind is occupied by conceptions engendered 
within itself — to whom the outward world is of slight 
account, except as it influences his imagination or excites 
his affections. The political struggles and civil wars, in 
which his youth was spent, gave a sort of republican 
loftiness to his mind, energy without fierceness, some¬ 
what at variance with the French character. 

Once, on entering a theatre at Paris, after a longer 
retreat than usual in his native town, the actors stopped 
short: the great Conde, the prince of Conti, together 
with the whole audience, rose: the acclamation was 
general and long continued. Such flattering testimo¬ 
nials embarrassed a man modest by nature, and unused 
to make a show of himself ; but they evince the gene¬ 
rous spirit of his- country. Marks of veneration fol¬ 
lowed his death. 

His character commanded and met with respect. 
He had long been the eldest member of the academy : 
on his death his brother was elected to succeed him. 
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Racine contended for the honour of receiving the new 
aeademician ; on which occasion it was the custom to 
make a speech in praise of the late member whose place 
the new one took. Racine’s eulogy on Corneille met 
with great applause, and he recited it a second time 
before the king. He spoke with enthusiasm of his 
merits, and, in particular, of “ a certain strength, a 
certain elevation, which transports, and renders his very 
defects, if he had any, more venerable than the excel¬ 
lence of others.” This testimony was honourable to 
Racine, who had, indeed, so heartfelt an appreciation of 
his best passages, that, although he interdicted dramas 
and poetry from his children, he caused them to learn, 
and taught them to admire, various scenes in Corneille. 
Many years after Voltaire discovered a descendant of 


markable for the extent of its verbal criticism, at 
earnest endeavour to banish all familiar expression! 
tragic dialogue, thus rendering French tragedies 
factitious than ever. It is strange to remark th 
ferent genius of various languages. We end< 
perpetually to bring back ours to the familiar and ai 
Saxon. We regard our translation of the Bible 
precious treasure, even in this light, being a sou 
which all good writers resort for true unadult 
English. It has been remarked that the sublime! 
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used in conversation, strangers to the real living 
expression of passion, and which give a factitious and 
false air, peculiar to the French buskin, and alien to true 
elevation of language. 

So much has been said of Corneille’s tragedies in the 
preceding pages that we need scarcely revert to them. 
He originated the French theatre. It was yet in 
the block when he took up his artist-tools. We grieve 
at the mistakes he made — mistakes, as to the structure 
of the drama, confirmed by subsequent writers, which 
mark classic French tragedy as an artificial and con¬ 
tracted offspring of a school, instead of being the free 
and genuine child of nature and genius. Corneille’s 
originality, however, often bursts through these tram¬ 
mels : he has more truth and simplicity than any of 
his successors, and, as well as being the father of the 
French drama, we may name him the most vigorous 
and sublime poet that France has produced. 

C 
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1613 —1680. 

Grimm, in his correspondence, records, that it was a 
saying of d’Alembert, that, in life, “ Ce n’est qu’heur et 
malheur,” that it was all hick or ill luck. The, same 
thing may be said of many books; and, perhaps, of 
none more than that which has given literary celebrity 
to Francois, duke de la Rochefoucauld. The expe¬ 
rience of a long life, spent for the most part in the 
very nucleus of the intrigues of party and the artifices 
of a court, reduced into sententious maxims, affords 
food for curiosity, while it flatters our idleness. The 
most indolent person may r@td a maxim, and ponder on 
its truth, and be led to meditate, without any violent 
exertion of mind. In addition, knowledge of the 
world, as it is called, always interests. Voltaire says 
of the “ Maxims,” “ Though there is but one truth 
in this collection, which is that self-love is the motive 
of all, yet this thought is presented under such various 
aspects that it is always impressive. If we con¬ 
sidered the pervading opinion of the book theoretically, 
we might be inclined to parody this remark, and say, 
“ though there is hut one multiformed falsehood in 
this collection,” — but we defer our consideration of 
the principles of this work till we have given an ac¬ 
count of its author, who was no obscure man, meditat¬ 
ing the lessons of wisdom in solitude, but the leader of 
a party, a soldier, a man of gallantry and of fashion; 
one such as is only produced,, in its perfection, in a so¬ 
ciety highly cultivated ; yet the foundations of his cha¬ 
racter were thrown in times of ignorance and turbulence. 

The family of La Rochefoucauld is one of the noblest 
in France: it ranks equal with that of the sovereign. 
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and enjoyed almost monarchical power when residing 
on its own possessions; while its influence might give 
preponderance to the party it espoused, and even shake 
the throne. Francois, the eldest son of the duke then 
in possession, was born at his paternal castle of Roche¬ 
foucauld, in Angoumois, in l6l 3, two years subsequent 
to the assassination of Henry IV. He grew up, there¬ 
fore, during the reign of Louis XIII., and first came to 
court during the height of cardinal de Richelieu’s power. 
His education had been neglected. Madame de Main- 
tenon said of him, in after times, that “ his physiognomy 
•was preposessing, his demeanour dignified ; that he had 
great talent, and little knowledge." We have no details 
of his early life at court. He was the friend of the 
duchess de Chevreuse, favourite of the queen, Anne of 
Austria; and, when this lady was banished, thd 1 family 
of la Rochefoucauld fell into disgrace, and retired to the 
shelter of their estates. 

But a few years before the nobles of France possessed 
greater power than the king 1 himself. The short reign 
dhd wise administration of Henry IV. and Sully had 
infused a somewhat better spirit into the body politic of 
the kingdom than that which for forty years had torn 
the country with civil war; but the happy effects of 
that prosperous period were obliterated on the accession 
of Louis XIII., After a series of struggles, however, 
Richelieu became prime minister; and with unflinch¬ 
ing courage, and resolute and merciless policy, he pro¬ 
ceeded to crush the nobility, and to raise the mo¬ 
narchical power (invested, it may be said, in his own 
person,) into absolute rule. The nobles in those days 
did not plot to supplant each other in the favour of 
.their royal master, nor to gain some place near the 
royal person; they aimed at supremacy over the king 
himself: reluctantly, and not without struggles that 
cost the lives and fortunes of many of the chief among 
them, did the nobles yield to the despotism of Riche- 
elieu. • The mother of their sovereign was banished ; 
hisc brother- disgraced ; his queen enslaved; the prisons 
filled with victims; the provinces with exiles; the 



blood of many flowed : the cardinal reigned secure, and 
(he (tower of the contending nobles was reduced to 
feudal command in their own domains. 

At length Kiehelieu died; and, for a moment, his 
vanquished enemies fancied that their turn was come 
for acquiring dominion. Til. state prisons were thrown 
open ; the exiles hastened to return. The friends of 
tlic family of la Rochefoucauld wrote to advise them to 
appear at court. The reigning duke and his sons im¬ 
mediately followed this counsel.* His eldest son was 
called prince de Marsillac : his name ami person were 
well known as the friend of tin* duchess of Clievreuse, 
and as a favourite of Anne of Austria. He has left us 
an account of that period, in which he details the high 
hopesjgpf his party and subsequent disappointment. 
“ The'persecution 1 had suffered,” lie writes j-, “ during 
the (tower of the cardinal de Richelieu, having finished 
with his life, I thought it right to return to court. 
The ill health of the ki>ig,®and the disinclination that 
lie manifested to confide his children and kingdom 
to tlie queen, made me hope that I might soon find im¬ 
portant occasions for serving her, and of giving her, in 
the present state of things, the same marks of attachment 
which she final received from me on all occasions when 
her interests, and those of inadame de Clievreuse, were 
in opposition to those of cardinal de Richelieu. 1 ar¬ 
rived at eourt ; and found it as submissive to his will 
after Ilia death as during his life. His relations and 
Itis ereaturtu continued to enjoy all the advantages they 
had gained through him ; and by a turn of fortune, of 
which there are few examples, the king, who hated him, 
and desired his fall, was obliged, not only to conceal his 
Kcntimcntii, but even to authorise the disposition made 
by the carding! in his will of the principal employ¬ 
ments ami moot important (dace# in his kingdom. He 
chose cardinal Mazarin to succeed him in the govem- 

* M. im.lri., ch''(lourvUls. ^ S'a t I S I t d I It h«r 
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ment. Nevertheless, as the health of the king was 
deplorable, there was a likelihood that every thing would 
soon change, and that, the queen or monsieur (the duke 
of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII.) acquiring the re¬ 
gency, they would revenge on the followers of Riche¬ 
lieu the outrages they had received from himself.” 

Affairs, however, took a very different turn. Mazarin 
and others, the creatures of and successors to Richelieu, 
were less arrogant, less ambitious, and less resolute than 
their master. They were willing to acquire power by 
allying .themselves to the adverse party. Mazarin, in 
particular, felt that, on the death of Louis XIII., he 
should not possess influence enough to cope with the 
persons who, by rank, were destined to the regency ; and 
he perceived, at once, that it was his best policQ to be¬ 
come the friend, instead of the rival, of the queen and 
the duke of Orleans. Anne of Austria saw safety in 
encouraging him in this conduct. Mazarin grew into 
a favourite, and supplanted those who had stood 
by her during her years of adversity. Thus, while 
the surface of things appeared the same, the spirit was 
changed. Rochefoucauld saw that the queen entertained 
new views and new partialities, and was supported by the 
same party by which she had been hitherto oppressed. 
As her friend, he perceived the advantages she gained by 
this line of conduct, and,by prudent concessions, retained 
her regard. When the king died, and she became 
regent, Mazarin had made himself necessary to her, for 
it was by his policy that the other members of the 
council of the regency were reduced to insignificance ; 
so that the queen, entirely attached to him, anticipated 
with something of aversion the reappearance of madame 
de Chevreuse, who, on the death of Louis XIII., hastened 
j g43 to return to Paris. The prince of Marsillac perceived 
Altat.her apprehensions, and asked her permission to meet 
SO. madame de Chevreuse on her way, which the queen 
readily granted, hoping that the prince would dispose 
her former friend to seek the friendship of Mazarin. 
This was, indeed, Marsillac’s purpose: he gave the fallen 
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favourite the heat advice that prudence could suggest, 
and the duchess "promised to follow it. In this she 
failed. She fancied that she could supplant the cardinal 
in the queen's favour ; she acted with arrogance; and 
her imprudence insured her ruin. 

Le bon temps de la regence followed. For five years 
France enjoyed external and internal prosperity. The 
former was insured by the battle of Rocroi, and other 
successes, obtained by the prince of Conde and Turenne, 
against the power of Spain. The latter was more fal¬ 
lacious. The intrigues, cabals, and dissensions of the 
court were carried on with virulence. Manners became 
every day more and "more corrupt—the gulf between 
Mazarin and his antagonists wider. We have little 
trace qf Marsillac’s conduct during this interval. He 
followed the campaigns, and served gallantly in several 
actions. He was present at the siege of Mardike, m 
which he was wounded in the shoulder, which obliged 
him to return to Paris. He bought the governorship of 
Poitou, and took up his residence there. He visited 
Paris, but want of money prevented his remaining. 
His secretary, Gourville, lets us into a view of the 
corruption of the times, when he details how he en¬ 
riched his master by only obtaining from Emery, the 
comptroller of the finances, a man of low extraction, 
whose extortion, luxuriousness, and debauchery disgusted 
the nation, a passport for a thousand tons of wheat, to 
be brought from Poitou to the capital; and the profit 
he gained by this transaction enabled the prince, to his 
infinite joy, to remain in Paris. 

There can be little doubt that, at this time, he had 
immersed himself in political intrigue. Madame de 
Chevreu8e was again banished; but affairs had taken 
another and more important aspect than mere intrigues 
and disputes among courtiers for royal favour. The 
extravagance of the court, and corruption of the times, 
had thrown the finances into disorder ; and every means 
most subversive of die prosperity of the people, and of 




justice, was resorted to by Etilery to supply the royal 
treasury. The consequence was universal discontent. 
Parliament resisted the court by its decrees; the popu¬ 
lace of Paris supported parliament ; and a regular sys¬ 
tem of resistance to the regent and her minister was 
formed. This opposition received the name of the 
Fronde: the persons who formed itwere called Frondeurs. 
These were bent, the duke de la Rochefoucauld tells us, 
in his memoirs, on arresting the course of the calamities 
at hand: having the same object, though urged by a 
different motive, as those who were instigated by hatred 
of the cardinal. At first the remonstrances of parlia¬ 
ment, and the opposition of the court, was a war of 
words only ; but when the court, enraged at any opposi- 

1648. ti 0 n to its will, proceeded to arrest three principaj mem. 

JEut. (j ers 0 f parliament, the people of Paris rose in a body ; 
the day of the barricades ensued, the members were 
set free, and the court forced to yield. 

But the tumults did not end here: the celebrated De 
Retz, then coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris, who 
saw his towering ambition crushed by the distrust 
of the court, resolved to make himself feared; and, 
instead of permitting the spirit of sedition in the 
capital to subside, he excited it to its utmost. It be¬ 
came necessary for him, in the system of opposition that 
ensued, to secure some prince of the blood at the head 
of his party. His eyes turned towards the great Conde ; 
but he continued faithful to the queen : the coadjutor 
was, therefore, forced to centre his hopes in this prince’s 
younger brother, the prince of Conti. Rochefoucauld 
gives an account, in his memoirs, of the winning over of 
this prince. “ The prince of Conti,” he writes, “ was ill 
satisfied at not possessing a place in the council, and even 
more at the neglect with which the princeof Conde treated 
him ; and as he was entirely influenced by his sister, the 
duchess de Longueville, who was piqued at the indiffer¬ 
ence her elder brother displayed towards her, he aban¬ 
doned himself without reserve to his resentment. This 
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princess, who had a great share afterwards in these af¬ 
fairs, possessed all the advantages of talent and beauty to 
so great a degree, joined to so many charms, that it ap¬ 
peared as if nature had taken pleasure in forming a perfect 
and finished work in her: hut these qualities lost a part of 
their brilliancy through a defect which was never before 
seen in a person of this merit; which was that, far from 
giving the law to those who had a particular adoration 
for her, she transfused herself so entirely into their 
sentiments that she entirely forgot her own. At this 
time the prince de Marsillac had a share in her heart; 
and, as he joined his ambition to his love, he inspired 
her with a taste for politics, to which she had a natural 
aversion, and took advantage of her wish to revenge 
herself on the prince of Conde by opposing Conti to 
him. De Retz was fortunate in his project, through the 
sentiments entertained by the brother and sister, who 
allied themselves to the Frondeurs by a treaty, into 
■which the duke de Longueville was drawn by his 
hopes of succeeding, through the help of parliament, 
in his ill-founded pretensions of being treated like a 
prince of the blood.” * 

The state of tumult and street warfare into which 
Paris was plunged by these intrigues at last determined 
the queen to the most desperate measures: she resolved 
to escape from the capital, with the young king, the car- 

* It is well known that the history of the troubles of the Fronde is re. 
counted bv a variety of eye-witnesses, no two of which agree in their ac¬ 
count of motives — scarcely of facts. Cardinal de Iletz, in his memoirs, gives 
a somewhat different account of the adhesion of madame de Longueville to 
his party. It is singular to remark how each person in his relation makes 
himself the prime mover. Rochefoucauld makes us to almost understand 
that he drew over the princess to the Fronde. The cardinal tells us that, 
seeing madame de Longueville one dav by chance, ho conceived a hope, soon 
realised, of bringing her over to his party. Ho tells us that at that lime W. 
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dinal, and the whole court, and then to blockade it. In 
this plan she succeeded, through her admirable presence of 
mind and fearlessness. The court retreated to St. Ger¬ 
main. Here they were unprovided even with necessaries. 
They lived in disfurnished apartments, they slept on 
straw, and were exposed to a thousand hardships. The 
prince of Conti, and Marsillac, and the duke de Longue- 
ville followed the court. De Retz was confounded by 
their retreat ; and sent the niarquis de Noirmoutier to 
learn the cause of their secession, and, if possible, to 
bring them hack. The motive of these princes in ap¬ 
parently deserting their party was, it would seem, to 
further their own private interests.® Marsillac left his 
secretary, Gourville, behind, to negotiate with the leading 
members of parliament for the electing the prince of 
Conti generalissimo of the Parisian troops. When 
this transaction was arranged, the princes determined 
on their return to the capital. It was a matter of danger 
and difficulty to escape from St. Germain. When the 
method of so doing was arranged, Marsillac held a long 
conversation with Gourville, telling him what account 
he was to carry to Paris, in case he should be madd 
prisoner, in which case he felt sure that he should be 
decapitated. Gourville, however, begged him to write 
his last instructions, as he was resolved to share his 
fortunes to the last. Their attempt, however, was 
attended with success: the adventurers made sood their 
entrance into Paris ; and, after some opposition, gained 
their point, principally through the appearance of the 
beautiful duchesses de Bouillon and Longueville, who 
presented themselves before the people of Paris with 
their children, and excited a commotion in their favour. 
The prince of Conti was elected generalissimo. 

■ Meanwhile Condd blockaded the metropolis; and the 
volunteers of Paris, composed of its citizens, poured out 
to resist the blockade. The warfare was of the most 
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ridiculous kind: the people of Paris made a jest of their 
own soldiery, which excelled only in the talent of running 
away. These troops Went to the field by thousands, 
dressed out in feathers and ribands: they fled if they en¬ 
countered but 200 of the royal troops: when they returned, 
flying, they were received with laughter and shouts of ridi¬ 
cule. Couplets and epigrams were multiplied and show¬ 
ered upon them and their leaders; the populace were 
diverted, while the most frightful licence prevailed; blas¬ 
phemy was added to licentiousness, andthebands of society 
were loosened, its core poisoned. At length the middling 
classes, most active at first in the work of sedition and 
lawlessness, got tired of the wickedness they saw ex¬ 
hibited round them, and of the dangers to which they 
were perpetually exposed. Blood was spilt, and they 
scarcely knew for what they fought: each side began 
to sigh for peace. De Retz failed in gaining the assist¬ 
ance of Turenne, for, corrupted by an emissary of 
Mazarin, the army of, Turenne deserted him. The same 
arts were used to gain over the partisans of De Retz. 
The prince de Marsillac was suffering from a severe 
qwound. He had headed a squadron sent out with other 
troops for the purpose of escorting some convoys of 
provisions. The party was attacked, and fled on the 
instant, with the exception of the party led by Marsillac, 
(who, de Retz observes, had more valour than experience) 
that kept the ground till the prince had a horse killed 
under hifqb and was seriously wounded himself, when 
he returned to Paris. This circumstance led him, pro¬ 
bably, to listen more readily to the representations of 
Mazarin’s emissaries. He became an entire convert to 
the desire for peace, and by degrees, though with diffi¬ 
culty, the prince, of Conti and the duchess de Longue- 
ville were brought to acquiesce in its necessity. 

A sort of'unsettled tranquillity was thus restored. 
After a time the court returned to Paris : hut the peace 
was hollow, and the bad passions of men fermented still. 
The capital, with the exception of not being under arms, 
was in a state of perpetual and disgraceful tumult. The 
tl. # 
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war of the Fronde has been named a tragie farce; for it 
was carried on as much by mutual insults and epigrams 
as by the sword. Never did mankind display so total a 
disregard for decency and moral law: churchmen ac¬ 
knowledged their mistresses openly; wives made no 
secret of favouring their lovers; and infamy became too 
common to render any one’conspicuous. As the nobility 
of the Fronde were the most dissolute, so, by degrees, 
did it lose favour with the people.. Each noble sought 
his own interests: each changed side as his hopes changed. 
The Fronde lost many of its chief partisans. The 
prince of Conde became reconciled to the prince of 
Conti; and he, and the duke and duchess de Longueville, 
and the prince Marsillac, now duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
through the recent death of his father, fell off from the 
Fronde, at the same time that they continued to oppose 
and insult the queen and Mazarin. Meanwhile De Retz 
was eager to renew a warfare which raised him to the 
rank of leader. He was stiE intriguing—stiH, as it were, 
covertly in arms,—.continuing to exercise unbounded 
influence over the people of Paris, and to carry on 
intrigues with the discontented nobles. The court ,« 
meanwhile, thoroughly frightened by the late events, was 
bent on weakening its enemies by any means, however 
1650. treacherous and violent. While, therefore, the false 
vEtat. security of peace prevented their being on their guard, 
37 - suddenly one day the prince of Conde, his brother, and 
. brother-in-law, were arrested, and sent to Vmcennes; 

, and the queen sent to the duchess de Longueville, re¬ 
quiring her immediate attendance. Rochefoucauld had 
* sgen reason to suspect this piece of treachery, and had 
wished to warn the princes; hut the person he intrusted 
with the commission faded to^execute it. When the 
duke de Vrillier© brought the order to the duchess 
requiring her attendance, Rochefoucauld persuaded her, 
instead of obeying, to 'quit Paris on the instant, and 
hasten to Normandy, to raise her friends in Rouen and 
Havre _de Grace, in favour of her husband and brothers. 
Rochefoucauld accompanied her ; but the duchess having 
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disinterested object in any of the partisans, that at 
once confuses and wearies the mind. To detail the 
conduct of a nobility emancipated from all legal as 
well as all moral and religious restraint,—bent only on 
the acquisition of power,—influenced by hatred and 
selfishness,—is no interesting task. It may be in¬ 
structive ; for we see what an aristocracy may become, 
when it throws off the control of a court, whose in- 
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therefore, sided with Conde, and endeavoured to alienate 
him entirely from.the coadjutor, and to draw over his 
brother and sister to the same side. He entered zea¬ 
lously into the plan of breaking off a marriage proposed 
between the prince of Conti and mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse, who was known to be the mistress of De 
Retz, which event widened the separation between 
the parties. This led to more violent scenes than ever. 
Conde was forced to retreat, and only appeared strongly 
guarded; and. the queen took advantage of this show 
of violence to accuse him of high treason to par¬ 
liament. This occasioned the most tumultuous scenes. 
The two parties met in the Palace of Justice; both 
Conde and De Retz surrounded by followers eager to 
draw their swords on each other,—none more eager 
than Rochefoucauld, whom De Retz detested, and (if 
we believe th§ duke’s own account) had several times 
sought to have assassinated. On this occasion Roche¬ 
foucauld was on the alert to revenge himself. Mole, 
the intrepid and courageous president, alone, by his 
resolution and firmness, prevented bloodshed. He im¬ 
plored the prince and the coadjutor to withdraw their 
troops from the palace : they assented. De Retz left 
the hall to command his followers to retire. Roche¬ 
foucauld was sent by Conde on a similar mission to his 
partisans. This was a more difficult task than they had 
apprehended : both parties were on the point of coming 
to blows; and the coadjutor hastened to return to the 
great chamber, when an extraordinary scene, related by 
the duke in his memoirs, ensued. He had returned 
before the coadjutor, and De Retz, pushing the door 
open, got half in, when Rochefoucauld pressed against 
it on the other side, and held his enemy’s body in the 
doorway, half in and half out of the chamber. “ This 
opportunity might have tempted the duke de la Roche¬ 
foucauld,” writes the duke himself. “ After all that 
had passed, both public and private reasons led him to- 
desire to destroy his most mortal enemy; as, besides 
the facility thus offered of revenging himself, while 
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he avenged the prince for the shame ajid disgrace he 
had endured, he saw also that the life of the coad¬ 
jutor ought to answer for the disorder he occasioned. 
But, on the other side, he considered that no combat 
had been begun ; that no one came against him to 
defend the coadjutor ; that he had not the same pretext 
for attacking him as if blows had already been inter¬ 
changed— the fqllowers of the prince, also, who were 
near the duke, did not reflect on the extent of the 
service they might have rendered their master in this 
conjuncture;—in fine, the duke would not commit an 
action that seemed cruel, and the rest were irresolute 
and unprepared; and thus time was given to liberate 
the coadjutor from the greatest danger in which he had 
ever found himself.”* Rochefoucauld adds the de¬ 
scription of another incident, not less characteristic of 
the times, that happened subsequently. After this scene 
in the Palace of Justice, the coadjutor avoided going 
there or meeting Conde ; but, one day, the prince was 
in his carriage with Rochefoucauld, followed by an 
immense crowd of people, when they met the coadjutor, 
in his pontifical robes, leading a procession of relics 
and images of saints. The prince stopped, out of respect 
to the church, and the coadjutor went on till he came 
opposite to the prince, whom he saluted respectfully, 
giving both him and his companion his : benediction. 
They received it with marks of reverence ; while the 
people around, excited by the., rencontre, uttered a 
thousand imprecations against Be Retz, and would have 
torn him to pieces, had not the prince caused his 
followers to interfere to his rescue. In all this we see 
nothing of the high bearing of a man of birth, nor 
thp gallantry and generosity of a soldier. That Roche¬ 
foucauld did not murder De Retz scarcely redeems him, 
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since we find that he entertained the thought, and almost 
repented not haring pujjt in execution. In the heat of 
this quarrel the, coadjutor had named him coward: 
(“ I lied,” De Retz writes in his memoirs,for he was 
assuredly very brave; ”} giving him, at the same time, 
his nickname, Franchise, which he got in ridicule of his 
assumption of the appearance of frankness as a cloak to 
double-dealing and real astuteness of disposition. We 
are willing, however, to suppose that he practised this sort 
of astuteness only With his enemies, and that he continued 
frank and true to his friends. He had now become 
the firm partisan and friend of Conde. This prince, 
a soldier in heart and profession, grew impatient of the 
miserable tumults and brawls of Paris, and resolved to 
assert his authority in arms. He retreated to the south 
of France, and raised Guienne, Poitou, and Anjou 
against the coilrt. He was surrounded by the prince 
of Conti, the duchess de Longueville, Rochefoucauld, 
Nemours, and many others of his boldest and most 
powerful adherents. He was received in Bordeaux 
with joy and acclamations: ten thousand men were 
levied ; and Spain eagerly lent her succour to support 
him in his rebellion. This was, for France, the most 
disastrous period of its civil dissensions. All the blessings 
of civilisation were lost; commerce, the arts, and the 
sciences were, as it were, obliterated from the face of 
society; the industrious classes were reduced to mi¬ 
sery and want; the peasantry had degenerated into 
bandits; lawlessness and demoralisation were spread 
through the whole country. The total disregard for 
honour and virtue that characterised the higher classes 
became ferocity and dishonesty in the lower. 

Conde, into whose purposes and aims we have small 
insight,— that he hated Mazarin, and desired power, is 
all we know,— reaped little advantage from the state to 
which he assisted, at least, to reduce his country. His 
friends and partisans quarrelled with each other ; sup¬ 
plies fell off; he saw himself on the brink of rain ; and 
determined to retrieve himself by a total change of 
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plan. His scheme was to cross the whole of France, 
and to put himself at the head of the veteran troops of 
the duke de Nemours. The undertaking was encom¬ 
passed with dangers. His friends at first dissuaded, but, 
finding him resolved, they implored permission to ac¬ 
company him. He made such division as he considered 
advantageous for his affairs ; leaving Marsin behind, 
with the prince of Conti, to maintain his interests in 
Guienne, and taking with him Rochefoucauld, his young 
son, the prince de Marsillac, and several other nobles 
and officers. Gourville, Rochefoucauld’s secretary, who 
had made several journeys to and fro between Paris 
and Bourdeaux, and was a man of singular activity, astute¬ 
ness, and presence of mind, was to serve as their guide. 

1652. The party set out on Palm Sunday, disguised as sim- 

JEtat. pie cavaliers ; the servants and followers being sent 
39. forward by water. The journey was continued by day 
and night, almost with the same horses. The adven¬ 
turers never remained for two hours together in the 
same place, either for repose or refreshment. Some¬ 
times they stopped at the houses of two or three gen¬ 
tlemen, friends of one of the party, for a short interval 
of rest, and for the purpose of buying horses : but 
these gentlemen were far from suspecting that Conde 
was among them, and spoke so freely, that he heard 
much concerning himself and his friends which had 
never before reached his ears. At other times they took 
shelter in outhouses, or poor public-houses by the way 
side, while Gourville went to forage in the towns. 
Their fare was meager enough. In one little inn they 
found nothing but eggs. Conde insisted on making 
the omelet himself, piqueing himself on his skill : the 
hostess showed him how to turn it; but he, using too 
much force in the manoeuvre, threw the supper of 
himself and his friends into the lire. Jluring the 
fatigues of this journey Rochefoucauld was attacked 
by bis first fit of the gout ; but. their greatest embar¬ 
rassment arose from the young prince dc Marsillac. 
who almost sunk under the fatigues to which he was 
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exposed. Gourville was the safeguard of the party : 
ho foraged for food, answered impertinent questions, 
invented subterfuges, and executed a thousand contri¬ 
vances to ensure their safety, or extricate them from 
danger. When refreshing their horses in a large vil¬ 
lage a peasant recognised Condo, and named him. 
Gourville, hearing this, began to laugh, and told his 
friends Us they came up, and they joining in bantering 
the poor man, he did not know what to believe. All 
the party, except the prince at the head of it, whose 
frame was of iron, were overcome by fatigue. After 
passing the Loire, they were nearly discovered by the 
sentinels at La Charite, whom they encountered through 
a mistake of the guide. The sentinel demanded who 
went there : Gourville replied that they were officers 
of the court, who desired to enter. The Condi?, pur, 
suing the same tone, bade the man go to the governor, 
and ask leave for them to be admitted in to the town; some 
soldiers, who were loitering near, were about to take this 
message, when Gourville exclaimed, addressing the 
prince, “ You have time to sleep here, but our congr 
ends to-morrow, and we must push on; ” and he pro¬ 
ceeded, followed by the others, who said to the prince, 
“ You can remain if you likebut Conde, as if dis¬ 
contented, yet not liking to part company, followed, 
telling them that they were strange people, and sending 
his compliments to the governor. After passing the 
river, their dangers were far from over. Some of the 
companions of the prince were recognised: the report 
began to spread that he was of the party. They left 
the high road, and continued their journey to Chatillon 
in such haste, that they went, according to Rochefou¬ 
cauld’s account, the incredible distance of thirty-live' 
leagues, with .the same horses, in one day—a day full of 
dangerous recognitions and misadventures: they were 
surrounded by troopb ; and, one after the other, Condti 
was obliged to send his companions on various missions 
to ensure his safety, till he wan left at last with only 
Rochefoucauld, and his son, the prince de Marsillac. 
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They proceeded guardedly, Marsillae an hundred steps 
in advance of, and Rochefoucauld at the same distance 
behind, Conde, so that he might receive notice of any 
danger, and have some chance of saving himself. They 
had not proceeded far in this manner before they heard 
various reports of a pistol, and, at the' same moment, 
perceived four cavaliers on their left, approaching at 
full trot. Believing themselves discovered, they re¬ 
solved to charge these four men, determined to die 
rather than be taken; but, on their drawing near, 
they found that it was one of their own number, who 
had returned, accompanied by three gentlemen ; and 
altogether they proceeded to Chatillon. Here Conde' 
heard of the situation of the army he was desirous of 
joining; but he heard, at the same time, that he was in 
the close neighbourhood of danger, several of the king’s 
guard being then at Chatillon. They set out again at 
midnight; and were nearly discovered and lost at the 
end of their adventure, being recognised by many per¬ 
sons. However, as it turned out, this served instead 
of injuring them, as several mounted on horseback, and 
accompanied the party till they fell in with the advanced 
• guard of the army, close to the forest of Orleans. 
They were hailed by a qui vive. The answer, and 
the knowledge that spread, that Condi? had arrived, oc¬ 
casioned general rejoicing and surprise in the . army, 
which greatly needed his presence. 

Conde was opposed by Turenne, who now adhered 
to the court. These two great generals felt that they 
had a worthy match in each other. Before Conde’s 
presence was generally known, Turenne recognised his 
influence in an attack that was made; and exclaimed, as 
he hurried to the spot, “ The prince of Conde is ar- 

Warfare was thus transferred to the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, and intrigdes of all kinds varied 
the more soldierly manoeuvres of the contending armies. 
It is impossible here to detail either the vicissitudes of 
minor combats, or the artifices of De Retz and the other 
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leaders. Conde found himself forced at last to give 
way before Turenne. Finding the position he held at 
St. Cloud no longer tenable, he resolved to take up a 
new one at Charenton. For this purpose he was obliged 
to make nearly the circuit of Paris, then held by the 
duke of Orleans, who considered himself at the head of 
the Fronde, but who displayed on this, as on every 
other occasion, his timid and temporising character. 
As soon as Conde began his march, Turenne became 
acquainted with it, and pursued him. Conde advanced 
as far as the suburbs of Paris, and, for a moment, 
doubted whether he would not ask permission to pass 
through the city; but, afraid of being refused, he re¬ 
solved to march on. Danger approaching nearer and 
gathering thicker, he determined to make a stand in the 
fauxbourg St. Antoine. Here, therefore, the battle 
commenced. The combat was hard contested and fierce: 
it was attended by variouschanges in the fortune of the 
day. At one time Conde had been enabled to advance, 
but he was again driven back to the gates of St. Antoine, 
where he was not only assailed in front, hut had to sus¬ 
tain a tremendous fire carried on from the surrounding 
houses. Rochefoucauld was at his side: he, and his son, 
and other jiobles dismounted, and sustained the whole 
attack, without the assistance of the infantry, who re¬ 
fused to aid thejn. The duke de Nemours received 
thirteen wounds, and Rochefoucauld was wounded by 
an arquebuse, just above the eyes, which, in an instant, 
deprived him of sight; and he was carried off' the 
field by the duke of Beaufort and the prince of Marsillac.. 
They Were pursued; but Conde came to their succour, 
and gave them time to mount The citizens were averse 
to opening the gates of the city to the prince’s army, 
fearing that the troops of Turenne would enter with 
him : its safety,’ however, entirely depended on taking 
refuge in Paris. The duke of Orleans, vacillating and 
dastardly, heard of the peril of his friends, and of the 
loss they had sustained, and moved no finger to help 
them. His daughter, mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
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showed a spirit superior to them all. She shamed her 
father into signing an order for the opening of the 
gates. She repaired to the Bastille, and turned its can¬ 
non on the royal army: and then, going herself to the 
gate St. Antoine, she not only persuaded the citizens to 
receive the prince and troops, but to sally out, skirmish 
with, and drive back their pursuers. Rochefoucauld, 
seeing the diversion made in their favour, desired to 
take advantage of it ; and, though his eyes were starting 
from his head through the effects of his wound, he rode 
to the fauxbourg St. Germain, and exhorted the people 
to come to Conde’s aid. Success crowned these efforts ; 
and the prince, after displaying unexampled conduct and 
valour, entered Paris with flying colours. 

This was the crisis of the war of the Fronde. His 
success and gallantry had raised Conde high in the 
affections of the Parisians; hut popular favour is pro¬ 
verbially short lived, and, in a very short time, he be¬ 
came the object of hatred. De Retz never slept at the 
work of intrigue. The court, assisted by Turenne, 
rallied. A popular tumult ensued, more serious than 
any that had yet occurred ; a massacre was the conse¬ 
quence, and the odium fell on Conde and his party. He 
lost his power even over his own soldiery, and the ut¬ 
most license prevailed. Several of the leaders of the 
Fronde died also. The duke of Nemours fell in a duel 
with his brother-in-law, the duke of Beaufort: the dukes 
of Chavigni and Bouillon died of a typhus fever then 
raging in Paris. Scarcity, the consequence of the pre¬ 
sence of the soldiery and the state of the surrounding 
country, became severely felt. Each party longed for 
repose. The court acted with discretion. Mazarin was 
sacrificed for the time; and the royal family returned to 
Paris, Conde having quitted it shortly before. He 
hastened to Holland, eager, like a true soldier, to place 
himself at the head of an army ; hut ill success pursued 
him : he was declared a rebel ; and, from that hour, his 
star declined. After much treaty, much intrigue, and 
various acts of treachery, a peace was concluded between 









from all ties with Conde. Gourville executed the task 
with his usual sagacity : he represented to the prince 
that the duke could no longer be of any service to him ; 
and, having family reasons for wishing to return to 
France, he asked his consent and permission. The 
prince admitted his excuses, and freed him from every 
bond. Gourville then went to Paris, to negotiate the duke’s 
return with cardinal Mazarin. After some difficulty he 
obtained an interview with the minister, who readily 
granted leave to the duke to return, and completed his 
work by gaining over Gourville himself. 

Thus ended, as far as any trace remains to us, the 
active life of a man who hereafter reaped lessons of 
wisdom from the busy scenes through which he had 
passed. From various passages in Gourville’s memoirs 
it is evident that he spent the years immediately suc¬ 
ceeding to the war on his own estate of la Rochefou¬ 
cauld. He was nearly ruined by the career he had gone 
through; and, finding his affairs almost hopelessly de¬ 
ranged, he asked Gourville, who had turned financier, 
to receive his rents and revenues, and to undertake the 
management of his estate, household, and debts, allow¬ 
ing him forty pistoles a month for dress and private 
expenses; which arrangement lasted till his death. 
Subsequently he lived almost entirely in Paris, where 
he made a part of what may emphatically be called the 
best society, of which he was the greatest ornament; 
and was respected and beloved by a circle of intimate 
and dear friends. He had always been one of the chief 
ornaments of the Hotel de Rambouillet. We cannot 
tell how far he deigned to adopt the jargon of the fair 
Preciemes; but, as the society assembled there was cele¬ 
brated as the most intellectual and the most virtuous in 
Paris, it was an honour for a man to belong to it. 

It is singular also to remark, that the most unaf¬ 
fected writers of the time of Louis XIV. had once 
figured as Akovistes or Preeieuses. Madame de la 
Fayette, who, in her works, adopted a simplicity of senti¬ 
ment and expression that contrasts forcibly with the 



bombast of the school of Scuileri; mailamc <le S.lvigne, 
whose style is the most delightful-and easy in the world ; 
Rochefoucauld, who, first among moderns, concentrated 
his ideas, and, abjuring the diffuseness that still reigned 
in literature, aimed at expressing his thoughts in as few 
words as possible, had all been frequenters and favourites 
at the Hotel de Hambouillet. It would seem that intel¬ 
lectual indolence is the mind’s greatest foe; and, once 
incited to think, persons of talent can easily afterwards 
reuounee a bad school. Platonic gallantries, metaphorical 
conceits, and ridiculous phraseology, were not the only 
accomplishments prized by the Precieuses. Learning 
anil wit flourished among them; anil when Moliere, with 
happy ridicule, had dissolved the charm that had steeped 
them in folly, these remained, and shone forth brightly 
in tile persons already named, and others scarcely less 
celebrated —Menage, Balzac, Voiture, Bourdaloue, &c. 

To return to Rochefoucauld himself. His best and 
dearest friend was madame de la Fayette, the authoress 
of “ La Princesse de Clcvea," and other works that 
mark her excellent taste and distinguished talents. 
Madame de la Fayette was, in her youth, a pupil of 
Menage and Rapin. She learned Latin under their tui¬ 
tion, and rose above her masters in the quickness’ of 
her comprehension. In general society she carefully 
concealed her acquirements. “ She understood Latin,” 
Segrais writes, “ but she never allowed her knowledge 
to appear; so not to excite the jealousy of other Women.” 
She was intimately allied to all the clever men of the 
time, and respected and loved by them. She was a 
woman of a strong mind; witty and discerning, frank, 
lundhearted, and true. Rochefoucauld owed much to 
her, while she hod obligations to him. Their friendship 
was of mutual benefit. “ He gave me intellect,” she 
said, “ and I reformed his heart.” 

ThiB heart might well need reform and cure from 
all of evil it hod communicated with during long years 
of intrigue and adventure. The easiness of his temper, 
his turn for gallantry, the mobile nature of hio mind. 
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the evil of which human nature is capable, was unaware 
that these very passions, regulated by moral principle 
and religion, would animate men to virtue as well as to 
vice. He read this lesson subsequently in bis own heart, 
when, turning from the libertine society with which he 
spent his youth, he became the friend of madame de la 
Fayette, madame de Sevigne, and the most distinguished 
persons of the reign of Louis XIV. Yet the taint could 
not quite be effaced. It left his heart, but it blotted his 
understanding. He could feel generous, noble, and pious 
sentiments ; but having once experienced emotions the 
reverse of these, and having found them deep-rooted in 
others, he fancied that both virtue and vice, good and 
evil, sprang from the same causes, and were based on 
the same foundations. Added to this, we may observe 
that his best friends belonged to a court. True and 
just as was madame de la Fayette,—amiable and dis¬ 
interested as madame de Sevigne,— brave as Turenne,— 
noble asCcnde,—pious as Racine,—honest as Boiloau, 
•—devout and moral as madame de Maintenon might be, 
and were, the taint of a court was spread over all; 
the desire of being well with the sovereign, and making 
a monarch's favour the cynosure of hearts and the mea¬ 
sure of merit. Rochefoucauld fancied that he could 
discern selfishness in all; yet, had he turned his eye in¬ 
ward with a clearer view, he had surely found that the 
impulses that caused his own heart to warm with friend¬ 
ship and virtue, were based on a power of forgetting 
self in extraneous objects ; for he was a faithful, affec¬ 
tionate, and disinterested friend, a fond father, and an 
honourable man. He was brave also ; though madame 
de Maintenon tells us that he was accustomed to say 
that he looked on personal bravery as folly. This 
speech lets us into much of the secret recesses of his 
mind. His philosophy was epicurean ; and, wattling the 
stoic exaltation of sghtiment, and worship of good for 
good’s sake, he mistook the principles of the human 
mind, and saw no excellence in a forgetfulness of self. 
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the capacity for which he was thus led to deny.® Madame 
de Maintenon adds, in her portrait, “ M. de Roche¬ 
foucauld had an agreeable countenance, a dignified man¬ 
ner, much intellect, and little knowledge. He was in¬ 
triguing, supple, foreseeing. I never knew a friend 
more constant, more frank, nor more prudent in his ad¬ 
vice. He loved to reign : he was very brave. He pre¬ 
served the vivacity of his mind till his death ; and was 
always lively and agreeable, though naturally serious.” 

The latter part of his life was embittered by the gout, 
which seldom left him free from pain. The society of 
madame de la Fayette and other friends were his re- 







month of February. On the 13th of March she writes, 1680. 
“ M. de la Rochefoucauld has been and is seriously ill. iEtat. 
He is better to-day; but there is every appearance of 67, 
death: he has a high fever, an oppression, a suppressed 
gout. There. has been question of the English doctor 
and other physicians : he has chosen his godfather; and 
frere Ange will hill him, if .God has thus disposed. M. 
de Marsillac is expected: madame de la Fayette is deeply 
afflicted.” On the 15th of the same month she writes, 

“ I fear that this time we shall lose M. de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld : his fever continues. He received the communion 
yesterday. He is in a state worthy of admiration. He 
is excellently disposed with regard to his conscience,— 
that is clear: for the rest, it is to him as if his 
neighbour were ill : he is neither moved nor troubled. 

He hears the cause of the physicians pleaded before 
him with an unembarrassed head, and almost without 
deigning to give his opinion. It reminded me of the 

He did not sea madame de la Fayette yesterday, because 
she wept, and he was to take the sacrament: he sent at 
noon to inquire after her. Believe me that he has not 
made reflections all his life to no purpose. He has in this 
manner approached so near to the last moments that 
their actual presence has nothing new nor strange for 
him. M. de Marsillac arrived at midnight, the day 
before yesterday, overwhelmed with grief. He was long 
before he could command his countenance and manner. 

He entered at last, and found his father in his chair, 
little different from his usual appearance. As M. de 
Marsillac is his friend among his children, there must 
have been some internal emotion ; but he manifested 
none, and forgot to speak to him of his illness, I am 
continually with madame de la Fayette, who could never 
have experienced the delights of friendship and affection 
were she less afflicted than she is.” On the 17th of 
March the scene closed; and madame de Sevigne writes, 
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“ M. de la Rochefoucauld died this night. My head is 
so full of this misfortune, and of the extreme affliction 
of my poor friend, that I must write about it On 
Saturday, yesterday, the remedies had done wonders; 
victory was proclaimed ; his fever had diminished. In 
this state, yesterday, at six o’clock, he turned to death : 
fever recurred; and, in a word, gout treacherously stran¬ 
gled, him : and, although he was still strong, and had not 
been weakened by losing blood, five or six hours sufficed 
to carry him off. At midnight he expired in the arms of 
M.de Condom (Bossuet). M. de Marsillac never quitted 
him for a moment: he is plunged in inexpressible afflic¬ 
tion. Yet he will return to his former life; find the king 
and the court as they were ; and his family will still be 
around him. But where will madame de la Fayette find 
such a friend, such society; a similar kindness, resource, 
and reliance, or equal consideration for herself and her 
son ? She is infirm ; she is always at home, and cannot 
run about town. M. de la Rochefoucauld was sedentary. 
This state rendered them necessary to each other ; and 
nothing could equal their mutual confidence, and the 
charm of their friendship.” This grief, this friendship, 
is the most honourable monument a man can receive: 
who would not desire thus to be sepultured in the heart 
of one loved and valued? One might regret the pain felt; 
but, as madame de la Sevigne so beautifully observes, this 
pain is the proof of the truth and warmth of the affection 
that united them, and the pleasure they mutually im¬ 
parted and received. In successive letters there are traces 
of the inconsolable affliction of madame de la Fayette. 
“ She has fallen from the clouds: every moment she 
perceives the loss she has sufferedand again, “ Poor 
madame de la Fayette knows not what to do with her¬ 
self. The loss of M. de la Rochefoucauld makes so 
terrible a void in her life that she feels more sensibly 
the value of so delightful an intimacy. Every one will 
be consoled at last, except her.” A sadder testimonial 
of her affection is contained in a short passage, saying, 
“ I saw madame de la Fayette. I found her in tears : 
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a writing of M. de la Rochefoucauld had fallen into her 
hands which surprised and afflicted her.” We are not 
told the subject of this paper, nor the cause of her 
affliction : was it some trace of past unkindness or secret 
injustice? These are the stings, this the poison, of death. 
There is no recal for a hasty word ; no excuse, no par¬ 
don, no forgetfulness, for injustice or neglect; — the 
grave that has closed over the living form, and blocked 
up the future, causes the past to be indelible; and, as 
human weakness for ever errs, here it finds the punish¬ 
ment of its errors. While we love, let us ever remem¬ 
ber that the loved one may die,—that we ourselves may 
die. Let all be true and open, let all be faithful and 
single-hearted, or the poison-harvest reaped after death 
may infect with pain and agony one’s life of memory. 
We may say, in defence of Rochefoucauld, that Gour- 
ville, in-his memoirs, alludes to a circumstance that 
annoyed him with regard to madame de la Fayette : 
he says that, taking advantage of Gourville’s attachment 
to his former master, she and M. de Langlade plotted 
together to do him an ill turn, which would have turned 
greatly to the lady's advantage; and that, at the time 
of the duke’s death, it was said that he was much hurt 
at having discovered this little intrigue. At the same 
time madame de la Fayette may have been innocent of 
the charge. Gourville disliked her, and might accuse 
her unjustly, and have deceived Rochefoucauld by repre¬ 
sentations which were false, though he believed in them 
himself. 

We have entered thus fully into all the details knowm 
of Rochefoucauld's life, that we might understand better 
on what principles and feelings the “ Maxims” were 
founded. We find a warm heart, an impetuous temper, 
joined to great ductility, some insincerity, and no ima¬ 
gination ;—we find a penetrating understanding, joined 
to extreme subtlety, that might well overshoot itself in 
its aim;—strong attachments, which took the colour 
greatly of their object. Disease tamed his passions; hut 
his mind was .still free to observe, and to form opinions. 
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The result was an’Epieurean philosophy, which answered 
the cui bono by a perpetual reference to self—to pleasure 
and to pain ; while he passed over the first principle of 
morals, which is, that it is not the pleasure we receive 
from good actions which actuates us, but love of good. 
This passion produces pleasure or pain in its result; but 
the latter is the effect forgotten till it arrives; the former 
the cause, the impelling motive, the true source, from 
which our virtues spring. Were we to praise a knife for 
being sharp, and a stander-by should say, “ It deserves 
no praise. No wonder that it is sharp : it is made of the 
finest tempered steel, and infinite labour has been bestowed 
on the manufacture of it:” should we not reply, “ There, 
fore we praise it: because the material is good, and lias 
been rendered better by care, we consider it excellent.” 
The passions and the affections, by their influence over 
the soul, produce pleasure or pain; but shall we not love 
and approve those who take pleasure in cultivating vir¬ 
tuous affections, and rejecting vicious ones ? Thus con¬ 
sidered, it may be said that the question is reduced to a 
mere war of words; but in practice it is not so. No 
person could habitually entertain the idea that he was 
selfish in all he did without weakening his love of good, 
and, at last, persuading himself to make self-interest, in 
a confined and evil sense, the aim of his actions ; while 
if, on the contrary, we recognise and appreciate that 
faculty of the soul, that permits us to forget self in the 
object of our desire, we shall be more eagerly bent to 
entertain piety, virtue, and honour, as objects to be 
attained ; satisfied that thus we jjender ourselves better 
beings, though, probably, not happier than those of 
meaner aspirations. 

We turn to Rochefoucauld’s maxims, and find ample 
field for explanation of our view in the observations that 
they suggest. We cannot turn to them without discuss¬ 
ing inwardly their truth and falsehood. Some are true 
as truth : such as— 

“ There is in the human heart a perpetual generation 
of passions; so that the destruction of one is almost 
always the birth of another.” 
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“We promise according to our hopes ; we perform 
according to our fears.” 

“ No one is either so "happy or so unhappy as he 

“ Fortune turns every thing to the advantage of those 
whom she favours.” 

" There is but one true love; but there are a thousand 

“ It is more shameful to distrust our friends than to 
be deceived by them.” 

“ A fool has not stuff enough in him to be virtuous.” 

“ Our minds are more indolent than our bodies.” 

"Jealousy is always born with love, hut does not 
always die with it.” 

“ It would seem that nature has concealed talents and 
capacities in the depths of our minds of which we have 
no knowledge: the passions alone can bring these into 
day, and give us more certain and perfect views than art 
can afford.” 

“ We arrive quite new at the different ages of life; 
and often want experience in spite of the number of 
years we have lived.” 

“ It is being truly virtuous to be willing to be always 
exposed to the view of the virtuous.” 

Some maxims are too subtle; and among such is to be 
ranked the celebrated one, “ That we often find some¬ 
thing in the misfortunes of our best friends that is not 
displeasing to us.” Taking this in its most obvious 
sense it merely means, that no evil is so great but that 
some good accompanies it. Our own personal misfor¬ 
tunes even bring, at times, some sort of compensation, 
without which they would be intolerable. Regarded more 
narrowly, it appears that Rochefoucauld meant that we 
are ready to look upon the sorrows of our friends as 
something advahtageous to ourselves. This, in a precise 
sense, is totally false, where there is question of real affec¬ 
tion and true friendship. There is an emotion, however, 
of a singular description that does often arise in the heart 
on hearing bad news. The simple-minded Lavater, in his 
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journal, was aware of this. He mentions that, on hear¬ 
ing that a friend had fallen into affliction, he felt an invo¬ 
luntary emotion of pleasure. Examination explains to us 
the real nature of this feeling. The human mind is adverse 
(we talk of the generality of instances, not of exceptions,) 
to repose: any thing that gives it hope of exercise, and 
puts it in motion, is pleasurable. The consciousness of 
existence is a pleasure; and any novelty of sensation that is 
not personally painful brings this. When Lavater heard 
that his friend was in affliction he was roused from the 
monotony of his daily life. Novelty had charms: he 
had to tell his wife to set out on a journey for the 
purpose of seeing and consoling his friend. All this 
made him conscious of existence, gave him the hope of 
being useful, caused his blood to flow more freely, and 
thus even imparted physical pleasure; and, indeed, I 
should be apt to reduce the essence of this emotion to 
mere physical sensation, occasioned by an accelerated 
pulsation, the result of excitement. It may he, and it 
is, right to record this sensation in any history of the 
human mind ; but it ought to be appreciated at its true 
value as the mere operation of the lower part of our 
nature for the most part, and, added to that, pleasure 
in the expectation of being of use. 

This sort of anatomy of mind, when we detect evil 
in the involuntary impulses of the soul, resembles the 
scruples felt by an over-pious person, who regards the 
satisfying hunger and receiving pleasure in eating a 
dry crust as sin. Dissecting things thus, it becomes 
difficult to say what is a misfortune. It is a misfortune 
to lose one’s child; so natural and instinctive is the 
sorrow that ensues that, perhaps, no other can be purer. 
If a friend lose a child, if we loved that child also, 
the misfortune becomes our own, and our sympathy may 
be perfect. If the child promised ill, the pain we feel 
from our friend’s grief may be mitigated by the sense 
that it is ill-founded, and even that we may derive benefit 
from the loss lamented: not being blinded by parental 
passion, we may rejoice in the alleviations foresight and 



and redeemed by courage and self-devotion. But, in 
the time of the Fronde, there were no very great 
crimes, and no exalted actions: vice and folly, restless 
desire of power, and an eager, yet aimless, party spirit, 
animated society. Hence the mean opinion Roche¬ 
foucauld formed of human nature; and the very sub¬ 
tlety and penetration of his intellect occasioned him 
to err yet more widely in his conclusions. To adopt a 
maxim of his own, he erred, not by not reaching the 
mark, but going beyond it. Not that he went so far as 
his followers. Dry Scotch metaphysicians, men with¬ 
out souls, reduced to a system what he announced merely 
as of frequent occurrence. They tell us that self-interest 
is the mover of all our actions : Rochefoucauld only says 
“self-interest puts to use every sort of virtue and vice.” 
But he does not say that every sort of virtue, or even 
vice, l'n all persons is impregnated with self-interest. 
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her father, also, was a manufacturer of carpets and 
tapestry. Jean Baptiste Poquelin (such was Moliere’s 
real name) was born on the 15th January, 1622, in 
a house in Rue Saint Honore, near the Rue de la 
Tonnellerie. He was the eldest of a numerous family of 
children, and destined to succeed his father in trade. 
The latter being afterwards appointed valet de chambre 
to the king, and the survivorship of the place being ob¬ 
tained for his son, his prospects in life were sufficiently 
prosperous. His mother died when he’ was only ten 
years of age, and thus a family of orphans were left 
on his father’s hands. 

Brought up to trade, Poquelin’s education during 
childhood was restricted to reading and writing; and 
his boyish days were passed in the warehouse of his 
father. His heart, however, was set on other things. 
His paternal grandfather was very fond of play-going, 
and often took his grandson to the theatre of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, where Corneille’s plays were being acted. 
From this old man tire youth probably inherited his 
taste for the drama, and he owed it to him that his 
genius took so early the right bent. To him he w as 
indebted for another great obligation. The boy’s father 
reproached the grandfather for taking him so often to 
the play. “ Do you wish to make an actor of him ? ” he 
exclaimed. “ Yes, if it pleased God that he became 
as good a one as Bellerose*,” the other replied. The 
prejudices of the age were violent against actors. We 
almost all take our peculiar prejudices from our parents, 
whom, in our nonage (unless, through unlortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, they lose our respect), we naturally regard 
as the sources of truth. To this speech, to the admira¬ 
tion which the elder Poquelin felt for actors and 
acting, no doubt the boy owed his early and lasting 
emancipation from those puerile or worse prejudices 
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against the theatre, which proved quicksands to swallow 
np the genius of Racine. 

The youth grew discontented as he grew older. The 1637 - 
drama enlightened him as to the necessity of acquir- - 7f ' tat ' 
ing knowledge, and to the beauty of intellectual re- 14 ' 
finement:'he became melancholy, and, questioned by 
his father, admitted his distaste for trade, and his 
earnest desire to receive a liberal education. Poquelin 
thought that.his son’s ruin must inevitably ensue: 
the grandfather was again the bdy’s ally ; he gained 
his point, and was sent as an out-student to the college 
of Clermont, afterwards of Eouis-le-Grand, which 
was under the direction of the jesuits, and one of the 
best in Paris. Amand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, 
brother of the grand Conde, was going through the 
classes at the same time. After passing through the 
ordinary routine at this school, the young Poquelin 
enjoyed a greater advantage than that of being a school¬ 
fellow of a prince of the blood. L’Huilier, a man of 
large fortune, had a natural son, named Chapelle, whom 
he brought up with great care. Earnest for his wel¬ 
fare and good education, he engaged the celebrated 
Gassendi to he his private tutor, and placed another boy 
of promise, named Bernier, whose parents were poor, to 
study with him. There is something more helpful, 
more truly friendly and liberal, often in French men of 
letters than in ours ; and it is one of the best traits in 
our neighbours’ character. Gassendi perceived Poque¬ 
lin’s superior talents, and associated him in the lessons 
he gave to Chapelle and Bernier. He taught them the 
philosophy of Epicurus; he enlightened their minds 
by lessons of morals; and Moliere derived from him 
those just and honourable principles from which he 
never deviated in. after life. 

Another pupil almost, as it were, forced himself into 
this little circle of students. Cyrano de Bergerac waB 
a youth of great talents, but of a wild and turbulent dis¬ 
position, and had been dismissed from the college of 
Beauvais for putting the master into a farce. He was a 
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Gascon — lively, insinuating, and ambitious. Gassendi 
could not resist his efforts to get admitted as his pupil; 
and his quickness and excellent memory rendered him 
an apt scholar. Chapelle himself, the friend after¬ 
wards of Boileau and of all the literati of Paris, a 
writer of songs, full of grace, sprightliness, and ease, 
displayed talent, but at the same time gave tokens of 
that heedless, gay, and unstable character that followed 
him through life, and occasioned his father, instead of 
making him his hejr as he intended, to leave him 
merely a slight annuity, over which he had no con¬ 
trol. Bernier became afterwards a great eastern tra- 

1641, Immediately on leaving college Poquelin entered on 

iEtat. his service of royal valet de chambre. Louis XIII. 
made a journey to Narbonne; and he attended instead 
of his father.* This journey is only remarkable 
from the public events that were then taking place. 
Louis XIII. and cardinal de Richelieu had marched 
into Rousillon to complete the conquest of that province 
from the house of Austria — both monarch and minister 
were dying. The latter discovered the conspiracy of Cinq- 
Mars, the unfortunate favourite of the king, and had 
seised on him and his innocent friend De Thou .— they 
were condemned to death ; and conveyed from Tarras- 
con to Lyons in a boat, which was towed by the 
cardinal’s barge in advance. Terror at the name of 
the cardinal, contempt for the king, and anxiety to 
watch the wasting illnesses of both, occupied the court: 
the passions of men were excited to their height; and 
the young and ardent youth, fresh from the schools of 
philosophy, witnessed a living drama, more highly 
wrought than any that a mimic stage could represent. 






His father was displeased, and took every means to 
dissuade him from his new course; hut the enthusiasm of 
Moliere overcame all opposition. There is a story told, 
that one respectable friend, who was sent by his 
father to argue' against die theatre, was seduced by the 
youth’s arguments to adopt a taste for it, and led 
to turn comedian himself. His relations did not the 
less continue their opposition ; they exiled him as it 
were from among them ; and erased the most illustrious 
name in France for their genealogical tree. What 
would their tree be worth now did it not bear the name 
of Moliere as its chief bloom, which more rare than the 
flower of. the aloe, which blossoms once in a hundred 
years, has nevet had its match. 

There were many admirable actors in Moliere’s time, 
chiefly however in comedy. There were the three, known 
in farce under the names of Gauthier Garguille, Turlu. 
pin, and Gros Guillaume, who in the end died tragically. 
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through the effects of fear. Arlechino (Harlequin) and 
Scaramouche,both Italians, were however the favourites : 
the latter is said to have been Moliere’s master in the art 
of acting ; and he never missed a representation at the 
Italian theatre when he could help it. The native 
comedy of the Italians gave him a taste for the true hu¬ 
mour of comic situation and dialogue; and we owe to 
his well-founded predilection what we and the German 
cities (in contradistinction to the French, who judge 
always by rule and measure, and not by the amusement 
they receive, nor the genius displayed) prefer to his 
five act pieces. Nor was this the only source whence 
he derived instruction. The bustle and intrigue of the 
Spanish comedies had been introduced by Corneille in 
his translation of Lope de Vega’s “ Verdad Sospe- 
chosa.” Corneille, however, made the character of the 
Liar, who is the hero, more prominent. Moliere is said 
to have declared, that he owed his initiation into the 
true spirit of comedy from this play. He took the 
better part; rejecting the intrigue, disguises, and 
trap-doors, and discerning the great effect to be produced 
by a character happily and truly conceived, and then 
thrown into apposite situations. 

There is much obscurity thrown over the earlier por¬ 
tion of Moliere’s life. We know the names of some of 
his company. There was Gros Rene, and his beautiful 
wife; there were the two Bejarts, brothers, whose ex¬ 
cellent characters attached Moliere to them, and Made¬ 
leine Bejart, their sister, a beautiful girl, the mistress 
of a gentleman of Modena—to whom Moliere was also 
attached. Moliere himself succeeded in the more 
farcical comic characters. 

The disorders of the capital during the regency at 
the beginning of Louis XIV.’s reign, and the war of 
the Fronde, replunged France in barbarism ; and torn 
by faction, the citizens of Paris had no leisure for the 
1646. theatre. Moliere and his troop quitted the city for the 
rEtat. provinces, and among other places visited Bordeaux, 
24 - where he was powerfully protected by the due d’Eper- 
non, governor of Guienne. It is said, that Moliere 




wrote and brought out a tragedy, called “ The Thebaid,” 
in this town, which succeeded so ill, that he gave up 
the idea of composing tragic dramas, though his chief 
ambition was to succeed in that higher walk of his art. 
When we consider the impassioned and reflective dis¬ 
position of Moliere, we are not surprised at his desire 
to succeed in impersonating the nobler passions ; 
we wonder rather how it was that he should have 
wholly failed in delineating such, while his greatest power 
resided in the talent for seizing and portraying the 
ridiculous. 

After a tour in the provinces he returned to Paris. 

His former schoolfellow, the prince of Conti, renewed 
his acquaintance with him ; and caused him and his 
company to bring out plays in his palace: and when 
this prince went to preside at the states of Languedoc, 
he invited them to visit him there. 

Finding Paris still too distracted by civil broils to 1653. 
encourage the theatre, Moliere and his company left it^Etat. 
for Lyons. Here he brought out his first piece, 31 ‘ 
“ L’Etourdi,” which met with grea f and deserved suc¬ 
cess. We have an English translation, under the name 
of “ Sir Martin Marplot,” originally written by the cele¬ 
brated duke of Newcastle, and adapted for the stage by 
Dryden ; the French play, however, is greatly superior. 

In that the lover, Lelie, is only a giddy coxcomb, 
full of conceit and gaiety of heart. Sir Martin is a 
heavy plodding fool; and the mistakes we sympathise 
with, even while we laugh, when originating in mere 
youthful levity, excite our contempt when occasioned 
by dull obesity. . Thus in the English play, the master 
appears too stupid to deserve his lady at last — and she 
is transferred to the servant; a catastrophe which must 
shock our manners; and we are far more ready to re¬ 
joice in the original, when the valet at last presents 
Celie, with her father’s consent, to his master, asking him 
whether he could find a way even then to destroy his 

The “ Depit Amoureux” followed, which is highly 
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gambling-house.) Having heard that I should find 
a soprano voice at Avignon, whom I could engage t'o 
join me, I embarked on the Rhone with Moliere, and 
arrived at Avignon with forty pistoles in my pocket, 
the relics of my wreck.” He then goes on to state how 
he was stripped of this sum among gamblers and jews; 
and adds, “ But a man is never poor while he has 
friends; and having Moliere and all the family of 
Bejart as allies, I found myself, despite fortune and 
jews, richer and happier than ever; for these generous 
people were not satisfied by assisting me as friends, they 
treated me as a relation. When they were invited to 
the States, X accompanied them to Pezenas, and X cannot 
tell the kindness I received from all. They say that 
the fondest brother tires of a brother in a month ; but 
these, more generous than all the brothers in the world, 
invited me to their table during the whole winter ; and, 
though X was really their guest, I felt myself at home. 

I never saw so much kindness, frankness, or goodness, 
as among these people, worthy of being the princes 
whom they personated on the stage.” 

At Pezenas, to which place they were invited by the 
prince of Conti, Moliere’s company found a warm 
welcome and generous pay from the prince himself. 
Moliere got up, for the prince’s amusement, not only 
the two regular plays which he had written, but others 
farcical interludes, which became afterwards the ground¬ 
work of his best comedies. Among these were the “ Le 
Docteur Pedant;” “ Gorgibus dans le Sac” (the fore¬ 
runner of “ La Fourberies de Scapin”) ; “ Le grand 
Benet de Fils,” who afterwards flourished as “ Le Me- 
decin malgre Lui ; ” “ Le grand Benet de fils,” who 
appears to have blossomed hereafter into Thomas Dia- 
foirus, in the “ Malade Imaginaire.” There were also 
“ Le Docteur Amoureux,” “ Le Maitre d’E'cole,” and 
“ La Jalousie de BarbouiUA” Ail these farces perished. 
Boiieau, notwithstanding his love for classical correctness, 
lamented their loss; as he said, there was always some¬ 
thing spirited and animating in the slightest of 
Moliere’s works. 
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These theatrical amusements delighted the prince 
of Conti; and their author became such a favourite, 
that he offered him the place of his secretary, which 
Moliere declined. We are told that the prince, with all 
his kindness of intention, was of such a tyrannical tem¬ 
per, that his late secretary had died in consequence of 
ill treatment, having been knocked down by the prince 
with the fire-tongs, and killed by the blow. We do not 
wonder, therefore, at' Moliere's refusing the glittering 
bait. And in addition to the independence of his spirit, 
he loved his art, and no doubt felt the workings of that 
genius which hereafter gave such splendid tokens of its 
existence, and which is ever obnoxious to the trammels 
of servitude. 

He continued for some time in Languedoc and Pro¬ 
vence, and formed a friendship at Avignon with Mig- 
nard, which lasted to the end of their lives, and to 
which we owe the spirited portrait of Moliere, which 
represents to the life the eager, impassioned, earnest 
and honest physiognomy of this great man. As Paris 
became tranquil Moliere turned his eyes thitherward, 
desirous of establishing his company in the metropolis. 
He went first to Grenoble and then to Rouen, where, 
after some negotiation and delay, and several journeys to 
Paris, he obtained the protection of monsieur, the king’s 
brother ; was presented by him to the king and queen- 
mother, and finally obtained permission to establish 
himself in the capital. <• 

The rival theatre was at the Hotel de Bourgogne ; 
here Corneille’s tragedies were represented by the best 
tragic actors of the time. The first appearance of 
Moliere’s company before Louis XIV. and his mother, 
Anne of Austria, took place at the Louvre. “ Nicomede” 
was the play selected ; success attended the attempt, and 
the actresses in particular met with great applause. Vet 
even then Moliere felt that his company could not com- 






to represent a little divertisement which had acquired a 
reputation in the provinces: the king assented; and the 
performers went on, to act “ Le Docteur Amoureux ” one 
those farces, several of which he had brought out in 
Languedoc, conceived in the Italian taste, full of buf¬ 
foonery and bustle. The king was amused, and the piece 
succeeded; and hence arose the fashion of adding a 
short farce after a long serious play. The success also 
secured the establishment of his company ; they acted 
at first at the Theatre du Petit Bourbon, and after¬ 
wards, when that theatre was taken down to give place 
to the new building of the colonnade of the Louvre, the 
king gave him that of the Palais Royal, and his com¬ 
pany assumed the name of Comediens de Monsieur. 

Parisian society opened a new field for Moliere’s ta¬ 
lents ; subjects for ridicule multiplied around him. The 
follies which appeared most ludicrous were so nursed and 
fostered by the high-born and wealthy, that he almost 
feared to attack them. But they were too tempting. 
In addition to the amusement to be derived from ex- 
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bouillet. All was done by rule; all adapted to a 
system. The lover had a regular map laid out, and he 
entered on his amorous journey, knowing exactly the 
stoppages he must make, and the course he must pass 
through on his way to the city of Tenderness, towards 
which he ivas bound. There was the village of Billets 
galans ; the hamlet of Billets douse ; the castle of Petits 
Soins; and the villa of Jolis Vers. After possessing 
himself of these, he still had to fear being forced to 
embark on the sea of Dislike, or the lake of Indifference; 
but if, on the contrary, he pushed off on the river of 
Inclination, he floated happily down to his bourne. 
Their language was a jargon, which, as Sir Walter Scott 
observes, in his “ Essay on Moliere,” resembled a high¬ 
lander’s horse, hard to catch, and not worth catching. 
They gave enigmatic names to the commonest things, 
which to call by their proper appellations, was, as Mo¬ 
liere terms it, du dernier bourgeois. When an “ innocent 
accomplice of a falsehood” was mentioned, a Precieuse 
(they themselves adopted and gloried in this name ; 
Moliere only added ridicules, to turn the blow a little aside 
from the centre of the target at which he aimed) could, 
without a blush, understand that a night-cap was the 
subject of conversation; water with them was too vulgar 
unless dignified as celestial humidity ; a thief could be 
mentioned when designated as an inconvenient hero ; 
and a lover won his mistress’s applause when he com¬ 
plained of her disdainful smile, as “ a sauce of pride.” 

Purity of feeling however was the soul of the system. 
Authors and poets were admitted as admirers, but they 
never got beyond the villa of Jolis Vers. When Voiture, 
who had glorified Julied’Angennes his life-long, ventured 
to kiss her handphe was thrown from the fortifications 
of the castle of Petit Soins, and soused into the lake of 
Indifference: even her noble admirer, the duke Mon- 
tauzier, was forced to paddle on the river of Inclination, 
for fourteen years*, before he was admitted to the city 
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of Tenderness, and "allowed to mate her his wife. Their 
style of life was as eccentric as their talk. The lady 
rose in the morning,- dressed herself with elegance, and 
then went to bed. The French bed, placed in an al¬ 
cove, had a passage round it, called the ruelle ; to he at 
the top of the ruelle was the post of honour; and Voi- 
ture, under the title of Alcoviet, long held this- envied 
post, beside the pillow of his adored Julie, while he 
never was allowed to touch her little finger. The folly 
had its accompanying good. The respect which the wo¬ 
men exacted, and the virtue they preserved, exalted them, 
and in spite of their high-flown sentiments, and meta¬ 
physical conceits, wits did not disdain to “ put a soul into 
the body of ” nonsense. Rochefoucault, Menage, madame 
de Sevigne, madame Des Houilleres, Balzac, Vaugelas, 
and others, frequented the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
lent the aid of their talents to dignify their galimathias. 

But it was too much for the honest comic poet to 
bear. He perceived the whole of society infected— 
nobles and prelates, ladies and poets, marquisses and 
lacqueys, all wandered about the Pays de Tendre, lost 
in a very labyrinth of inextricable nonsense. They as¬ 
sumed fictitious names *, they promulgated fictitious 
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iplendours of the reign of Louis XIV. were n 
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, however, at a fete — superior in maguificen 
ty, and beanty to any thing the world had 
was mode, not by die king himself. In an « 

• himself, Fouquet, the minister of finances, D 
leave to entertain royalty at his villa, or rather palace 





of Vaux. “Blinded by prosperity, this unfortunate man 
thought to delight the king by the splendor of his 
entertainment ; he awoke indeed a desire to do the like 
in Louis’s mind, but he gave the final blow to his own 
fortunes, 'already undermined. Fouquet had admired 
mademoiselle de la Valliere; he had expressed his admir¬ 
ation, and sought return with the insolence of command 
rather than the- solicitations of tenderness : he was re- 
j ected with disdain. His mortification made him suspect 
another more successful lover : he discovered the hidden 
and mutual passion of the king and the beautiful girl; 
and, with the most unworthy meanness, he threatened 
her with divulging the secret; and added the insolence 
of an epigram on her personal appearance. La Val- 
liere informed her royal lover of the discovery which 
Fouquet had made — and his fall was resolved on. 

The minister had lavished wealth, taste, and talent 
on his fete. Le Bran painted the scenes ; Le Notre 
arranged the architectural decorations ,• La Fontaine 
wrote verses for the occasion ; Moliere not only repeated 
his “ E'cole des Maris,” but brought out a new species of 
entertainment: a ballet was prepared, of the most mag¬ 
nificent description; but, as the principal dancers 
had to vary their - -' characters and dresses in the dif¬ 
ferent scenes, that the stage might not be left empty 
and the audience get weary with waiting, he composed 
a light sketch, called “ Les Facheux” (our unclassical 
word bore is the only translation), in which a lover, 
■who has an assignation with his mistress, is perpetually 
interrupted by a series of intruders, who each call his 
attention to some subject that fills their minds, and is 
at once indifferent and annoying to him. A novel 
sort sofi-amusement added therefore charms to luxury 
aka ^'feasting; but the very perfection of the scene 
awoke angry feelings in Louis’s mind: he saw a por¬ 
trait of LaValliere ift the minister’s cabinet, and was 
rpused to jealous rage : disdaining to express this feel¬ 
ing, he pretended another cause of displeasure, saying 
that Fouquet must have been guilty of peculation, to 
afford, so vast an expenditure. He would have caused 





which iu their eyes contrasts the rules of French sport 
most ludicrously with their more manly mode of run¬ 
ning down the game. Another more praiseworthy effort 
to please and flatter the king in this piece was the intro¬ 
ducing an allusion to Louis’s efforts to abolish the prac¬ 
tice of duelling. 

The success of Moliere and his talent naturally led 
to his favor among the great. The great Conde de¬ 
lighted in his society ; and with the delicacy of a noble 
mind told him, that, as he feared to trespass on his 
time inopportunely if he sent for him ; he begged Mo¬ 
liere when at leisure to bestow an hour on him to send 
him word, and he would gladly receive him. Molltre 
obeyed; and the great Conde at such times dismissed 
his other visitors to receive the poet, with whom he said 
he never conversed without learning something new. 
Unfortunately thiB example was not followed by alL 
Many little-minded persons regarded with disdain a 
man stigmatised with the name of actor, while others 
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presumed insolently on their rank. The king gene¬ 
rously took his part on these occasions. The anecdotes 
indeed which displays Louis’s sympathy for Moliere are 
among the most agreeable that we have of that monarch, 
and are far more deserving of record than the puerilities 
which Racine has commemorated. When brutally as¬ 
saulted by a duke, the king reproved the noble severely. 
Madame Campan tells a story still more to this mo¬ 
narch’s honour. Moliere continued to exercise his 
functions of royal valet de chambre, but was the butt of 
many impertinences on account of his being an actor. 
Louis heard that the other officers of his chamber re¬ 
fused to eat with him, which caused Moliere to abstain 
from sitting at their table. The king, resolved to put 
an end to these insults, said one morning, “ I am 
told you have short commons here, Moliere, and that 
the officers of my chamber think you unworthy of 
sharing their meals. You are probably hungry, I al¬ 
ways get up with a good appetite ; sit at that table where 
they have placed my en cas de nuit ” (refreshment, 
prepared for the king in case he should be hungry in 
the night, and called an en cas.) The king cut up a 
fowl; made Moliere sit down, gave him a wing, and 
took one himself, just at the moment when the doors 
were thrown open, and the most distinguished persons 
court entered, “You see me,” said the king, “em¬ 
ployed in giving Moliere his breakfast, as my people do 
not find him good enough company for themselves.” 
From this time Moliere did not need to put himself 
forward, he received invitations on all sides. Not less 
delicate was the attention paid him by the poet Belloeq. 
It was one of the functions of Moliere’s place, to make 
thS king’s bed; the other valets drew back, averse to 
sharing the task with an actor; Belloeq stept forward, 
saying, “ Permit me, M. Moliere, to assist you in making 
the king’s bed.” 

It was however at court only that Moliere met 
these rebuffs ; elswhere his genius caused him to be 
admired and courted, while his excellent character 
secured him the affection of many friends. He brought 
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both in dialogue and by-play: “ She never loots 
about,” he says, “nor do her eyes wander to the 
boxes; she is aware that the theatre is full, but she 
speaks and acts as if she only saw those with whom 
she is acting. She is elegant and rich in her attire 
without affectation: she studies her dress, but for¬ 
gets it the moment she appears on the stage; and 
if she ever touches her hair or her ornaments, this bye- 
play conceals a judicious and inartificial satire, and she 
thus enters more entirely into ridieule of the women 
she personates: but with all these advantages, she 
would not please so much but for her sweet-toned 
voice. She is aware of this, and changes it according 
to the character she fills.” With these attractions, 
young and lovely, and an actress, madame (or as she 
was called according to the fashion of the times, which 
only accorded the madame to women of rank, made¬ 
moiselle) Moliere, fancying herself elevated to a high 
sphere when she married, giddy and coquettish, disap¬ 
pointed the hopes of her husband, whose heart was 
set on domestic happiness, and the interchange of 
affectionate sentiments in the privacy of home. Yet 
the gentleness of his nature made him find a thousand 
excuses for her: — “1 am unhappy,’’ he said, “ but I 
deserve it; I ought to have remembered that my habits 
are too severe for domestic life: I thought that my 
wife ought to regulate her manners and practices by Iity 
wishes; but I feel that had she done so, she in her 
situation would be more unhappy than I am. She is 
gay and witty, and open to the pleasures of admiration. 
This annoys me in spite of myself. I find fault — I 
complain. Yet this woman is a hundred times more 
reasonable than I am, and wishes to enjoy life; she 
goes her own way, and secure in her innocence, she 
disdains the precautions I entreat her to observe. I 
take this neglect for contempt; 1 wish to be assured 
of her kindness by the open expression of it, and that a 
more regular conduct should give me ease of mind. 
'But my wife, always equable and lively, who would be 




French; and wltat in Moliere's play was fair and light 
raillery, Wycherly mingled with a plot of a licentious 
and disagreeable nature The part, however, of the 
Country Girl herself, personated by Mrs. Jordan, 
animated by her bewitching na'ivcte, and graced by 
her frank, joyous, silver-toned voice, was an espe¬ 
cial favourite with the public in the days of our fathers 
In Paris, the critics were not so well pleased; truth 
of nature they called vulgarity, familiarity of expres¬ 
sion was a sin against the language. Moliere deigned 
so far to notice his censurers as to write the " Critique 
de l'E'oole des Femmes,” in which he easily throws 
additional ridicule on those whoattacked him. The “ Im¬ 
promptu de Versailles ” was written in the same spirit, 
at the command of the king. The war of words thus 
carried on, and replied to, grew more and more bitter: 
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personal ridicule was exchanged by his enemies for 
calumny. Monfleuri, the actor, was malicious enough to 
present a petition to the king, in which he accused 
Moliere of marrying his own daughter. Moliere 
never deigned to reply to his accusation ; and the king 
showed his contempt by, soon after, standing godfather to 
Moliere’s eldest child, of whom the duchess of Orleans 
was godmother. 

In those days, as in those of our Elizabeth, the king 
and courtiers took parts in the ballets.® These comedie- 
ballets were of singular framework ; comedies, in three 
acts, broad almost to farce, were interspersed with dances: 
to this custom, to the three act pieces that thus came into 
vogue, we owe some of the best of Moliere’s plays; when, 
emancipated from the necessity of verse and five acts, 
he could give full play to his sense of the ridiculous, 
and talent for comic situation; and when, unshackled 
hy rhyme, he threw the whole force of his dry comic 
humour into the dialogue, and by a single word, a 
single expression, stamp and immortalise a folly, holding 
it up for ever to the ridicule it deserved. This seizing 
as it were on the bared inner kernel of some fashion¬ 
able vanity, and giving it its true and undisguised name 
and definition, often shocked ears polite. They called 
that “ vulgar,” which was only stripping selfishness or 
ignorance of its cloak, and bringing home to the heart! 
of the lowly-born the fact, that the follies of the great 
are akin to their own: the people laughed to find the 
courtier of the same flesh and blood; but the courtiei 
drew up, and said, that it was vulgar to present him 
en dishabille to the commonalty. “ Let them rail,’ 
said Boileau, to the poet, whose genius he so fully appre¬ 
ciated, “let them exclaim against you because youi 
' scenes are agreeable to the vulgar. If you pleased les: 
how much better pleased would your censurers be!’’ “ Li 




Mariage Force ” was the first of these comedies ballets. ]e g4. 
The king danced as an Egyptian in the interludes iEtat. 
while in the more intellectual part of the performance '*2- 
Moliere delighted the audience as “ Sganareile” —the 
unfortunate man, who with such rough courtesy is 
obliged to take a lady for better or for worse; a plot, 
founded on the last English adventure of the count de 
Grammont, who, when leaving this country,, was fol¬ 
lowed by the brothers of la belle Hamilton, who, with 
their hands on «he pummels of their swords, asked him 
if he had not forgotten something left behind. “ True,” 
said the count, “ I forgot to marry your sister and 
instantly went hack to repair his lapse of memory, by 
making her countess de Grammont. The dialogue of 
this play is exceedingly amusing; the metaphysical or 
learned pedants, whom Sganareile consults, are admi¬ 
rable and witty specimens of advisers, who will only give 
counsel in their own way, in language understood only 
by themselves. The “Amants Magnifiques ’’ followed ; 
it was written in the course of a few days : it is now 
considered the most feeble of Moliere’s plays; hut it 
suited the occasion, and by a number of delicate and 
witty impersonations of the manners of the times, lost 
to us now, it became the greatest ornament of .a suc¬ 
cession of festivals ; which under the name of “ Plaisirs 
del'Ileenchantee,” were got up in honour of mademoi¬ 
selle de Valliere; and, being prepared by various men of 
talent, gave the impress of ideal magnificence to the plea¬ 
sures of Louis XIV. On this occasion Moliere ven¬ 
tured to bring out the three first acts of the “ Tartuffe,” 
hoping to gain the king’s favourable ear at such a moment. 

But it was ticklish ground; and Louis, while he declared 
that he appreciated the good intentions of the author, 
forbade • its being acted, under the fear that it might 
bring real devotion into discredit. The “Tartuffe” was a 
favourite with Moliere, who, degraded by the clergy on 
account of his profession, and aware that virtue and vice 
were neither inherent in priest nor actor according to 
the garb, was naturally very inimical to false devotion. 
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He still hoped to gain leave to represent his satire on 
hypocrites. He knew the king in his heart approved 
the scope of his play, and was pleased that his own wit 
should have been considered worthy of transferto Moliere’s 
scenes — Moliere himself venturing to remind him of 
the incident, which occurred during a journey to Lor¬ 
raine, when Moliere aJcompanied the monarch as his 
valet. When travelling, Louis was accustomed to make 
his supper his best meal, to which, of course, he brought 
a good appetite: one afternoon he invited his former 
preceptor, Perefixe, bishop of Rhodez, to join him : but 
the prelate, with affected sanctity, declined, as he had 
dined, and never ate a second meal on a fast-day. The 
king saw a smile on a bystander’s face at this answer, 
and asked the cause. In reply, the courtier said, that it 
arose from his sense of the bishop’s self-denial, con¬ 
sidering the dinner he enjoyed. The detail of the din¬ 
ner followed, dish after dish in long succession; and 
the king, as each viand was named, exclaimed, le pauvre 
homme ! with such comic variety of voice and look, that 
Moliere, who was present, felt the wit conveyed, and 
transferred it to his play, in which Organ, ill the sim¬ 
plicity of his heart, repeats this exclamation when the 
creature -comforts in which Tartuffe indulges are de¬ 
tailed to him. But though this compliment was not 
lost on the king, he did not yield; and Moliere was 
obliged to content himself — after acting it at Rainey, 
the country-house of the prince of Conde—by reading 
it in society, and thus giving opportunity for it to 
awaken the most lively curiosity in Paris. There is a 
well-known print of his reading it to the celebrated 
Ninon de l’Enclos, whose talents and wonderful tact for 
seizing the ridiculous he appreciated highly; and to 
whom he partly owed the idea of the play, from an 
occurrence that befel her.* Yet he was not consoled 
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by these private readings' and the sort of applause he 
thus gained, and he grew more bitter against the devo¬ 
tees for their opposition : in his play on the subject of 
Don Juan, “Le Festin de Saint Pierre,” brought out soon 
after, he alludes bitterly to the interdiction laid on his 
favourite work. “ AU other vices,” he says, “ are held 
up to public censure; but hypocrisy is privileged to 
place the hand on every one's mouth, and to enjoy 
impunity.” The hypocrites revenged themselves by 
calling his Festin blasphemous. The king, however, 
remained his firm friend, and tried to compensate 
for the hardship he suffered on this. occasion hy giving 
his name to his company, and granting him a pension 
in consequence. 

It was the custom for the soldiers of the body guard 
of the king, and other privileged troops, to frequent the 
theatre without paying. These people filled the pit, to 
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stuck so fast that lie could neither get out nor in, 
till, peace being restored, the hole was enlarged. The 
king was ready to punish the soldiers as mutineers, but 
Moliere was too prudent to wish to make enemies; 
when the companies were assembled, and put under 
arms, that the ringleaders might be punished, he ad¬ 
dressed them in a speech, in which he declared that he 
did not wish to make them pay, but that the order was 
levelled against those who assumed their name and 
claimed their privilege : and that, in truth, a gratuitous 
entrance to the theatre was a right beneath their notice ; 
and, by touching their pride, he brought them for a time 
to submit to the new order. 

In holding up follies or vices to ridicule Moliere 
made enemies ; and by attacking whole bodies of men, 
dangerous ones ; yet, how much did the public owe to 
the spirit and wit with which he exposed the delusions to 
which they were often the victims. He first attacked the 
faculty, as it is called in “ L’Amour Medecin,” in which 
he brings forward four of the physicians in ordinary to 
the king, empirics of the first order, under Greek names, 
invented by Boileau for the occasion: i(Zr can we 
wonder, when we read the m&noires and letters of the 
times, at the contempt in which Moliere held the me¬ 
dicinal art. One specific .came into fashion after the 
other; quack succeeded to quack; and the more ignorant 
the greater was the pretension, the greater also the 
number of dupes. Reading these, and turning to the 
pages of Moliere, we see in a minute that he by no 
means exaggerated, while he with his happy art seized 
exactly on the most ridiculous traits. 

. It has been said that the “ Misanthrope,"'now consider- 

t, ed by the French as Moliere’s chef-d’wuvre, was coldly 
received at first — a tradition contradicted by the register 
of the theatre ; it went through twenty-one consecutive 
representations, and excited great interest in Paris. 
Still .in this he raises bis voice against the false taste of 
the age ; and this with so little exaggeration, that the 
pit applauded the sonnet introduced in ridicule of the 
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prevailing poetry, and were not a little astonished when 
Alceste proves that it possesses no merit whatever. The 
audience, seeing that ridicule of reigning fashions was the 
scope of the play, fancied that various persons were in¬ 
tended to be represented; and, among others, it was 
supposed that the duke de Montauzier, the husband of the 
Precieuse Julie d’Angennes, was portrayed in Alceste. 
It is said, that the duke went to see the play, and came 
back quite satisfied; saying, that the “ Misanthrope” 
was a perfectly honest and excellent man, and that a 
great honour, which he should never forget, was done 
him by assimilating them together. There is indeed 
in Alceste a sensibility, joined to his sincerity and 
goodness of heart, that renders him very attractive; 
and thus, as is often the case when genius mirrors na¬ 
ture, the ridicule the author pretends to wish to throw 
on the victim recoils on the apparently triumphant per¬ 
sonages : the time-serving Phittnthe is quite contempt¬ 
ible; and every honest heart echoes the disgust Alceste 
feels for the deceits and selfishness of society. In truth, 
there is some cause to suspect that Moliere found in his 
own sensiflVe and upright heart the homefelt traits of 
Alceste’ s character, as that that of his wife furnished him 
with the coquetry of Celimene; and when, in the end, 
the Misanthrope resolves to hide from the world, one of 
the natures of the author poured itself forth ; a nature, 
checked in real life by the necessities of his situation 
and the living excitement of his genius. 

During the same year the " Mcdecin malgre Lui” was 
brought out; whose wit and comedy stamps it as one of 
his best: other minor pieces, by command, occupied 
his time, without increasing his fame. His mind was 
set on bringing out the “ Tartuffe.” The king had yielded 
to the outery against it; but in his heart he was very 
desirous of having it acted. On occasion of a piece be¬ 
ing played, called “ Scaramouche Hermite,” which also 
delineated immorality cloaked by. religion; the king said 
to the great Cende, “ I should like to know why those 
who are so scandalised by Moliere's play, say nothing 







altered bis'piece, expunged the parts most dislike 
changed the name Tartuffe, already become odi 
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The ‘ Avare” has certainly faul ts, which a great German© 
critic has pointed out*; but these do not interfere with 
the admirable spirit of the dialogue, and the humorous 
display of the miser’s foibles. “ George Dandin ” was 
considered by hisfriends as a more dangerousexperiment. 
There were so many George Dandins in the world. 
One in particular was pointed 1 out to him as being at the 
same time an influential person, who, offended by his 
play, might cause its ill success. Moliere took the pru¬ 
dent part of offering to read his comedy to him, pre¬ 
viously to its being acted. The man felt himself very 
highly honoured : he assembled his friends; the play 
was read, and applauded; and in the sequel supported 
by this very person when it appeared on the stage. Poor 
George Dandin ! there is an ingenuousness and direct¬ 
or ss in him that'inspires us with respect, in spite of the 
ridiculous situations in which he is placed: and while 
Moliere represents to the life the annoyances to arise 
to a bouryeoix in allying himself to nobility, he makes the 
nobles so very contemptible, either by their stupidity or 
vice, that not 1 by one word in the play can a rank-struck 
spirit be discerned. As, for instance, which cuts the 
mo6t ridiculous figure in the following comic dialogue ? 
The nobles, we think. George Dandin comes with a 
complaint to the father and mother of his wife, with 
regard to her ill-conduct. His father-in-law, M. de Sot- 
enville (the very name is bien trouve ,— sot en ville,) 
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end multiply detracts to the amusement of ourselves' 
end the reader; hut we restrain' ourselves, and, re¬ 
turning to the > subject that caused this quotation, 
tve must say, that we differ entirely from Rousseau 
and other critics who adopt his opinions; and even 
Scblegel, who accuses the author of being guilty of cur¬ 
rying favour with rank in this comedy, and making 
honest mediocrity ridiculous. If genius was to adapt 
if b works to the rules of philosophers, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the realities of lifq, we should never read in 
books of honesty duped, and vice triumphant: whether 
we should be the gainers by this change is a question. 
It may be added, also,'that Moliere did not represent, in 
“ George Dandin," honesty ill-used, so much as folly 
punished; and, at any rate, where vice is on one side 
anil ridicule on the other, we must think that class worse 
used to whom the former is apportioned as properly 
In-longing. In spite of philosophers, truth, such as it 
> \ists, is the butt at which all writers ought to aim. It 
i h different, indeed, when a servile spirit paints great¬ 
ness, virtue, and dignity on one side—poverty, igno¬ 
rance, and folly, on the other. 

At length the time came when Moliere was allowed 
to bring out the “ Tartuffe ” in its original shape, with its 
original name. Its success was unequalled: it went 
through forty-four consecutive representations. At a 
period when religious disputes between molinist and 
jansenist ran high in France—when it was the fashion 
to be devout, and each family had a confessor and 
director of their consciences, to whom they looked up 
with reverence, and whose behests they obeyed—a play 
which showed up the hypocrisy of those who cloaked 
the worst designs, and brought discord and hatred into 
families, under the guise of piety, was doubtless a useful 
production; yet the “Tartuffe”is notan agreeable play. 
Rome away by his notion of the magnitude of the evil 
he attacked, and by bio idea of the usefulness of tbe 
lesson, Moliere attached himself greatly to it. The plot 
is admirably managed, the characters excellently con- 
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trasted, its utility probably of the highest kind ; but 
Moliere, hampered by the necessity of giving as little 
umbrage as possible to true devotees, was forced by the 
spirit of the.times to •regard his subject more seriously 
than is quite accordant with comedy: there is some¬ 
thing heavy in the conduct of the piece, and disgust 
is rather excited than amusement. The play is still 
popular; and, through the excellent acting of a living 
performer, it has enjoyed great popularity in these 
days in its English dress: still it is disagreeable ; and the 
part foisted in on our stage, of the strolling methodist 
preacher, becomes, by its farce, the most amusing part 

Moliere may now be considered as having risen to 
the height of his prosperity. Highly favoured by the 
king, the cabals formed against him, and the enemies that 
his wit excited, were powerless to injure. He was the 
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supper. No one was more ready to make the most of 
good cheer than Chapelle, whose too habitual inebriety 
* was in vain combatted, and sometimes imitated by 
his associates. On this occasion they drank till their 
good spirits turned to maudlin sensibility. Chapelle, 
the reckless and the gay, began to descant on the 
emptiness of life — the vain nature of its pleasures — 
the ennui of its tedious hours: the other guests agreed 
with him. Why live on then, to endure disappointment 
after disappointment ? how much more heroic to die at 
once ! The party had arrived at a pitch of excitement 
that rendered them ready to adopt any ridiculous or 
senseless idea ; they all agreed that life was con¬ 
temptible, death desirable: Wily then not die ? the act 
would be heroic; and, dying all together, they would obtain 
the praise that ancient heroes acquired by self-immola¬ 
tion. They all rose to walk down to the river, and throw 
themselves in. The young Barron, an actor and protege 
of Moliere, had more of his senses about him: he ran 
to awake Moliere, who, hearing that they had already 
left the house, and were proceeding towards the river, 
hurried after them : already the stream was in sight. 
When he came up, they hailed him as a companion 
in their heroic act, and he agreed to join them : “ But 
not to-night: ” he said “ so great a deed should not be 
shrouded in darkness; it deserves daylight to illustrate 
it: let us wait till morning.” His friends considered 
this new argument as conclusive: they returned to 
the house; and, going to bed, rose on the morrow sober, 
and content to live. 

1(570. Among such friends—wild, gay, and witty—Moliere 

iEtat. might easily have his attention directed to farcical and 

40. amusing subjects. Some say that “ Monsieur Porceau- 
gnac” was founded on the adventure of a poor rustic, who 
fled from pursuing doctors through the streets of Paris: 
it is one of the most ridiculous as well as lively of his 
smaller pieces; but so excellent is the comic dialogue, 
that Diderot well remarks, that the critic would be much 
mistaken who should think that there were more men ca- 
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pableof writing “Monsietlr Porceaugnac” than of com¬ 
posing the “ Misanthrope.” This piece has of course been 
adapted to the English stage; and an Irishman is bur¬ 
dened with all the follies, blunders, and discomfitures of 
the French provincial; with this difference, that the 
“brave Irishman ” breaks through all the evils spread to 
catch him, and, triumphing over his rival, carries off the 
lady. The “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” deserves higher 
praise; and M. Jourdain, qualifying himself for nobility, 
has been the type of a series of characters, imitating, but 
never surpassing, the illustrious original. This play 
was brought out at Chambord, before the king. Louis 
listened to it in silence; and no voice dared applaud: as 
absence of praise denoted censure to the courtiers, so 
none of them could be amused; they ridiculed the very 
idea of the piece, and pronounced the author’s vein 
worn out. ifley scouted the fanciful nonsense of the 
ballet, in which the Bourgeois is created Mamamouchi by 
the agents of the grand signor, and invested with a fan¬ 
tastic order of knighthood. The truth is, that Moliere 
nowhere displayed a truer sense of fanciful comedy 
than in varying and animating with laughable doggrel 
and jncidents the ballets that accompanied his comedies; 
the very nonsense of the choruses, being in accordance 
with the dresses and scenes, becomes wit. The courtiers 
found this on other occasions, but now their faces 
elongated as Louis looked grave : the king was mute; 
they fancied by sarcasm to echo a voice they could not 
hear. Moliere was mortified; while the royal lis¬ 
tener probably was not at all alive to the damning 
conslquences of his hesitation. On the second repre¬ 
sentation, the reverse of the medal was presented. 
“ I did not speak of your play the first day,” said 
Louis, “ for I fancied I was carried away by the 
admirable acting; but indeed, Moliere, you never have 
written any thing that diverted me so much: your 
piece is excellent.” And now the courtiers found the 
point of the dialogue, the wit of the situations, the 
admirable truth of the characters. They could remem- 
k 3 
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ber that M. Jourdain’s surprise at the discovery that he 
had been talking prose all his life, was a witty plagi¬ 
arism from the count de Soissons’ own lips — they 
could even enjoy the fun of the unintelligible mum¬ 
mery of the dancing Turks ; and one of the noblest 
among them, who had looked censure itself on the 
preceding evening, could exclaim in a smiling ecstasy of 
praise: “ Moliere is inimitable — he has reached a 
point of perfection to which none of the ancients ever 
attained.” 

The “Fourberies de Scapin” followed—the play that 
could excite Boileau’s bile; so that not all his admira¬ 
tion of its author could prevent his exclaiming: — 

Je ne reconnais plus t’auteur du Misanthrope.” 

Still the comedy of tricks and hustle is still comedy, 
and will amuse; and there crept into the dialogue also 
the true spirit of Moliere; the humour of the father’s fre¬ 
quent question : “ Que diable alla-t-U fairs dans cette 
goitre'' has rendered the expression a proverb. 

The Countess d’Escarbagnas is very amusing. The 
old dowager, teaching country bumpkins to behave like 
powdered gold-caned footmen; her disdain for. her 
country neighbours, and glory in her title, are truly 
French, and give us an insight into the deep-seated 
prejudices that separated noble and ignoble, and Pari¬ 
sians from provincials, in that country before the revolu- 

The “Femmes Savantes” followed, and was an addi¬ 
tional proof that his vein not only was not exhausted, 
but that it was richer and purer than ever; and” that 
while human nature displayed follies, he could put into 
the framework of comedy, pictures, that by the grouping 
and the vivid colouring showed him to be master of his 
art. The pedantic spirit that had succeeded to the 
sentimentality of les Predeuses, the authors of society, 
whose impromptus and sonnets were smiled on in place 
of the exiled Platonists of the ruette , lent a rich harvest. 
“Les Femme Savantes” echoed the conversations of the 
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select coteries of female pretension. The same spirit 
of pedantry existed some five and twenty years ago, 
when the blues reigned; and there was many a 
“ Bustling Botherby to show ’em 
That charming passage in the last new. poem.” 

That day is over: whether the present taste for 
mingled politics and inanity is to be preferred is a ques¬ 
tion ; but we may imagine how far posterity will prefer 
it, when we compare the many great names of those days 
with the “ small and far between" of the present. 
Bluism and pedantry may be the poppies of a wheat- 
field, but they show the prodigality of the Ceres which 
produces both. We are tempted, as a last extract, to 
quote portions of the scene in which the learned 
ladies receive their favourite, Trissotin, with enthusiasm, 
and he recites his poetry for their delight. 
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This scene proceeds a long time ; and at length the 
pedant, Vadius, enters, and Trissotin presents him to 
the ladies. 



The pedants at first compliment each other extrava¬ 
gantly, and then quarrel extravagantly ; and Vadius ex- 



Je tc dGfio cd W3B, cd prase, grec ct latin. 
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It must be remarked that, in the favourite of these 
learned ladies of the stage, Trissotin, the spectators 
perceived the Magnus Apfillo of the real ones, l’abbe 
Cotin; and, as the epigram Trissotin recites was 
really written by Cotin, there can be no doubt that 
Moliere held up the literary productions of the man to 
ridicule — but it is false that he made him personally 
laughable. Cotin was a priest; and, when Moliere 
made Trissotin a layman, who aspired to the hand of one 
of the pgrsonages, he might believe that he took all 
personal sting from his satire. The public fixed the 
name of Vadims on Menage: the latter was far too clever 
to allow that the cap fitted. “ Is it to be borne that 
this man should thus make game of us ? ” said madame 
de Rambouillet to Menage, on their return from the 
first representation of the play. “ Madame,” said 
Menage, " the play is admirable; there is not a word 
to be said against it.” 

Moliere’s career was drawing to a close; he was 
overworked, and did not take sufficient care of his 
health: he despised the medicinal art such as it then 
existed, and rejected its remedies. “ What do you do 
with your doctor ? ” asked the king, when Moliere 
applied for a canonicate for the son of M. de Mauvil- 
lain, the physician, whose patient he said “ he had 
the honour to be.” “ We converse together,” he replied; 
“ he writes prescriptions which I do not take, and I 
recover.” A weak chest and a perpetual cough was 
indeed best medicated by the sober regimen and milk 
diet to which he long adhered; and while he adhered to 
it his life seemed safe. Mutual friends had interfered 
with success in reconciling him and his wife ; and the 
order of his simple table being altered by her presence, 
he yielded to her instigations in adopting a more gene¬ 
rous diet: his cough became worse, in consequence, 
j 573. When he brought, out the “ Malade Imaginaire” he 
JEtat. was really ill; but such was his sense of duty towards 
his fellow comedians, that he would not he turned from 
his intention of acting the principal character. The 



than he had done the last—and his expostulation at the 
cost,— “C'est se moquer, il faut vivre avec les malades — 
t i vous en usez comme cela, on no voudra plus etre malade 
—mettez quatre francs, s’il mm plait, — is very comic ; 
as is also the sober pedantry of Thomas Diafoirus, and 
his long orations, when he addresses his intended bride 
as her mother, is in the most amusing spirit of comedy. 
Meanwhile, as the audience laughed, the poet and 
actor was dying. On the fourth night he was evi¬ 
dently worse ; Barron and others tried to dissuade him 
from his task. " How can I ? ” he replied, “ There are 
fifty poor workmen whose bread depends on the daily 
receipt. I should reproach myself if I deprived them 
of it.” It was with great difficulty however that he 
went through the part ; and in the last entree of the 
ballet, as he pronounced the word juro, he was seized 
by a vehement cough and convulsions, so violent that 
the spectators became aware that something was wrong; 
and the curtain falling soon after, he was carried home 
dying. His cough was so violent that a blood-vessel 


that a priest might be sent for. One after another was 
sent to, who, to the disgrace of their profession, refused 
the consolations of religion to a dying fellow-creature — 
to the greatest of their countrymen. It was long before 
one was found, willing to obey the summons; and, during 
this interval, he was suffocated by the blood that flowed 
from his lungs. He expired, attended only by a few 
friends, and by two sisters of charity, whom he was 
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accustomed to receive in his house each year, when 
they came to Paris to collect alms during Lent. 

Dying thus, without the last ceremonies of the 
catholic religion, and, consequently, without having 
renounced his profession, Harley, archbishop of Paris, 
refused the rites of sepulture to the revered remains. 
Harley was a man of vehement, vindictive temper. His 
life had been so dissolute that he died the victim of his 
debaucheries — this was the very man to presume on 
his station, and to insult all France by staining her history 
with an act of intolerance.* Moliere’s wife was with 
him at his death; and probably at the moment was 
truly grieved by his loss — at least she felt bitterly the 
clerical outrage. “ What,” she cried, “ refuse burial 
to one who deserves that altars should be erected to 
him ! ” She hastened to Versailles, accompanied by the 
curate of Auteuil, to throw herself at the king’s feet, 
and implore his interference. She conducted herself 
with considerable indiscretion, by speaking the truth to 
royal ears; telling the king, that if “ her husband was a 
criminal, his crimes had been authorised by his majesty 
himself.” Louis might have forgiven the too great 
frankness of the unhappy widow — but her companion, 
the curate, rendered him altogether indisposed to give 
ear; when, instead of simply urging the request for 
which he came, he seized this opportunity of trying to 
exculpate himself from a charge of jansenism. The 
king, irritated by this malapropos, dismissed both suppli¬ 
cants abruptly ; merely saying, that the affair depended 
on the archbishop of Paris. Nevertheless he at the 
same time gave private directions to Harley to take off 


A' ceux qui, pendant leui 
Ont joue la comedie, 
Pourquoi ne jette-t-on pa 
Les bigots & la voirie ? 
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his interdiction. The curate of the parish, however, 
in a servile and insolent spirit, refused to attend the 
funeral; and it was agreed that the body should not be 
presented in church, but simply conveyed to the grave, 
accompanied by two ecclesiastics. How deeply does 
one mourn the prejudice that caused the survivors to 
submit to this series of outrages; and the manners of 
the times that prevented their choosing some spot more 
holy than a parish church-yard, since it would be con¬ 
secrated solely to Moliere; and, disdaining clerical into¬ 
lerance, bear him in triumph to the grave over which 
bigotry could have no control. 

How far such an act was impossible at that time, 
when religious disputes and persecutions raged highly, 
is demonstrated by the conduct of the mob on the 
day of his funeral. Excited by some low and bigotted 
priests, a crowd of the vilest populace assembled before 
Moliere’s door, r^ady to insult the humble procession. 

The widow was alarmed — she was advised to throw a 
quantity of silver among the crowd: nearly a thou¬ 
sand francs, thus distributed, changed at once the inten¬ 
tions of the rioters ; and they accompanied the funeral 
respectfully, and in silence. The body was carried, on 
the evening of the 21st of February, to the cemetery of 1 73 ‘ 
St. Joseph, Hue Mont Martre, followed by two priests, 
and about a hundred persons, either friends or acquaint¬ 
ances of the deceased, each bearing a torch. No fune¬ 
ral chaunt or prayer honoured the interment; but it 
must have been difficult in the hearts of attached friends 
or upright men to suppress the indignation such a vain 
attempt at contumely naturally excited. 

Every one Who knew Moliere loved him. He was 
generous, charitable, and warm-hearted. His sense of 
duty towards his company induced him to remain an 
actor, when his leaving the stage would have opened the 
door to honours eagerly sought after and highly esteemed 
by the first men of the day. It was deliberated, to elect 
him a member of the French academy. The academi¬ 
cians felt that they should be honoured by such a mem- 
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ber, and wished him to give up acting low comedy; 
without which they fancied that the dignity of the aca¬ 
demy would be degraded. Boileau tried to persuade his 
friend to renounce the stage, Moliere refused: he said, 
he was attached to it by a point of honour. “ What ho¬ 
nour ?” cried Boileau, “ that of painting your face, and 
making a fool of yourself?” Moliere felt that by ho¬ 
nour he was engaged to give all the support he could to 
a company whose existence (as it was afterwards proved) 
depended on his exertions: and besides, his point of 
honour might mean a steady adherence to the despised 
stage ; so that the slur of his secession might not be 
added to the ignominy already heaped upon it. He had 
a delicacy of feeling that went beyond Boileau—that 
of shrinking from insulting his fellow actors by seced¬ 
ing from among them, and of choosing to show to the 
world that he thought it no dishonour to exercise his 
talent for its amusement. In his heart, indeed, he 
knew the annoyances attached to his tailing; when a 
young man came to ask him to facilitate his going on 
the stage, and Moliere, inquiring who he was, learnt that 
his father was an advocate in good practice, on which he 
represented forcibly the evils that attend the life of an 
actor. “ I advise you,” he continued, “ to adopt your 
father’s profession — ours will not suit you ; it is the 
last resource of those who have nothing better, or who 
are too idle to work. Besides, you will deeply pain your 
relations. I always regret the sorrow I occasioned mine ; 
and would not do so could I begin again. You think 
perhaps that we have our pleasures ; but you deceive 
yourself. Apparently we are sought after by the great; 
it is true, we are the ministers of their amusement—but 
there is nothing so sad as being the slaves of their 
caprice. The rest of the world look on us as the refuse 
of mankind, and despise us accordingly.” Chapelle 
came in while this argument was going on; and, taking 
the opposite side, exdaimed: “ Do you love pleasure ? 
then be sure yon will have more in six months as 
an actor than in six years at the bar.” But Moliere's 
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earnest and wefl-founded arguments were more pow 
than the persuasions of his volatile friend. 

In every point of view Moliere's disposition 
actions demand our love and veneration. He 
generous to a high degree—undeviating in his fri 
ship ; charitable to all in need. His sense of Bar 
talent and friendless position caused him to adopt 
as a son ; and he taught him the art in which bo 


One day the young man told him of a poor stroller 
who wanted some small sum to assist him in joining his 
company—Moliere learnt that it was Mondorge, who 
had formerly been a comrade of his own; he ashed 
Barron, how much he wished to give ; the other replied, 
four pistoles. “ Give him,” said Moliere, “ four pis¬ 
toles from me—and here are twenty to give from your¬ 
self.” His charities were on all sides very considerable; 
and his hand was never shut to the poor. Getting into 
a carriage one day, he gave a piece of money to a mendi¬ 
cant standing by ; the man ran after the carriage, and 
stopt it, “ You have made a mistake, sir,” he cried out, 
“ You have given me a louis d’or.” “ And here is 
another, to reward your honesty,” replied Moliere ; and, 
as the carriage drove off, he exclaimed, “ Where will vir¬ 
tue next take shelter" (ok to vertu va-t-elle se nicher!), 
showing that he generalised even this simple incident, 
and took it home to his mind as characteristic of 
human nature. The biographer, Grimarest—who by no 
means favours him, and dilates on anecdotes till he turns 
them into romance—says, that he was very irritable, 
and that his love of order was so great that he was 
exceedingly discomposed by any want of neatness or 
exactitude in-his domestic arrangements. That ill-health 
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actors—the king insisted that he should include Moliere, 
who was present; and, afterwards asked him. What he 
thought of the imitation ? “ We cannot judge of our 
own likeness,” replied Moliere ; " but if he has suc¬ 
ceeded as well with me as with the others, it must 
needs be admirable. One day La Fontaine having 
drawn on himself an unusual share of raillery by his 
abstraction and absence of mind, Moliere felt that the 
joke was being carried too far—“ Laissons-le," he said, 
“nous n’effacerons jamais le bon-homme ,”—the name 
bestowed on La Fontaine by his friends. We cannot 
help considering also in the same light, that of a heart 
true to the touch of a nature, which “makes the whole 
world kin,” his habit of reading his pieces, before they 
were acted, to his old housekeeper. La Foret. From the 
dullness or vivacity which her face expressed as he read, 
he judged whether the audience would yawn or applaud 
his scenes as acted. That she was a sensible old woman 
cannot be doubted ; as when a play, by another author, 
was read to her as written by her master, she shook her 
head, and told Moliere that he was cheating her. 

As a comic actor Moliere had great merit: he played 
broad farcical parts; and a description of his style is 
handed down to us both by his enemies and friends. 
Montfleuri (the son of the actor), in his satire, says, — 


No doubt, though a caricature, there is truth in this 
picture. We still see in his portraits the wig, thickly 
crowned with laurels; and theatrical historians have men¬ 
tioned the sort of catching of the breath — exaggerated 
in the verses above quoted into a hoquet, or hiccough, — 
which he had acquired by his endeavour to moderate the 
rapidity of his articulation. The newspapers of the day, 



gh when having conceived the project ©f 
dout was light, his life, like that of all gre; 
is spent in study — the study of mankin 


ried away a knowledge that displ 
his conception of character, in 1 


haps nothing proves more the original i 
t of genius than the fact, that Moliere w: 
ter. His sense of the ridiculous being 
:ed him to a species of composition, 
ice, he would have exchanged for tragic a 
mas: but he could only idealise in one vi 
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his imagination was tame when it tried to soar to the 
sublime, or to touch by tenderness. Of course he has 
not escaped criticism even in the pieces in which his 
genius is most displayed. Voltaire says that his farce is 
too broad, and his serious pieces want interest; and that 
he almost always failed in the denouement of his plots. 
The latter portion of this remark is truer than the for¬ 
mer; though there is foundation for the whole. Voltaire, 
like Boileau, was bitten by the then Gallic mania for 
classical ( i. e. in modem literature, imitative instead of 
original) productions. Boileau too often considers that 
Moliere sacrificed good taste to the multitude when he 
made his audience laugh. Boileau’s poetry is arfd, with 
all its wit; and he had no feeling for humour : his very 
sarcasms, full of point and epigram as they are, turn en¬ 
tirely on manner; he seldom praises or blames the 
higher portions of composition. Schlegel, in his bigotted 
dislike for all things French, by no means does Moliere 
justice* ; and many of his criticisms aVe quite false. As, 
for instance, that on the “ Avar-;” where be says, that 
no miser at once hides a treasure and lends money on 
usury. Any one who consults the history of our cele¬ 
brated English misers of the last century will find that 
they, without exception, united the characters of misers 
and money-lenders. 

It has been mentioned that Moliere did not succeed 
in the serious, the sentimental, the fanciful. Voltaire 
mentions his little one-act piece of “ L’Amour Peintre” 
as the only one of the sort that has graee 'arid spirit. 
This slight sketch is evidently the groundwork of the 
“ Barber of Seville;” it contains the same characters and 
the same situations in a more contracted space. 

Similar to our Shakspeare, Moliere held up a faithful 
mirror to nature ; and there is scarcely a trait or a speech 
in any of his pieces that does not charm the reader as the 
echo of reality. It is a question, how far Moliere indivi- 
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dualised general observations, or placed copies of real 
persons in his canvass. All writers of fiction must ground 
their pictures on their knowledge of life; and comic 
writers (comedy deriving so much of its excellence from 
slight but individual traits) are led more entirely into pla¬ 
giarisms from nature. Sir Walter Scott is an instance of 
this, and could point out the original of almost all his co¬ 
mic characters. This may be carried too far; and the ques¬ 
tion is, to -what extent Moliere sinned against good 
taste and good feeling in holding up well-known persons 
to public ridicule. We have mentioned the story of his 
having paid M. de Soyecourt a visit, for the purpose of 
transferring his conversation to the stage, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the king on the following day. This was 
hardly fair; while, on the other hand, he had full right 
to the count de Soissons naive annunciation of the 
discovery that he had been speaking prose all Iris life, 
and putting it into M. Jourdain’s mouth; and also to 
the anecdote we have related concerning Louis XIV. 
and the bishop of Rhodes, which he introduced into 
the “ Tartuffe.” Nor was it his fault that the name 
of Tartuffe became fixed on the bishop of Autun, as se¬ 
veral allusions in madame de Sevigne’s letters testify. 
There is, however, a difference to be drawn between the 
cap fitting after it is made, and its being made to fit. 
And in Trissotin , in the " Femmes Savantes/’ where-the 
works of the abbs Cotin were held up to ridicule, we are 
apt to think that he went beyond good taste in his per¬ 
sonality. The effect was melancholy. Cotin had long 
suffered from Boileau’s attacks; but this last public one 
from Moliere completely overwhelmed him, and he fell 
into a state of melancholy that soon after caused death. 
Ci Sad effect,” writes Voltaire, “ of a liberty more dan¬ 
gerous than useful; and which does not so much inspire 
good taste as it flatters the malice of men. Good 
poems are the best satires that can be levelled against 
bad poets ; and Moliere and Boileau need not, in addi¬ 
tion, have had recourse to insult.” 

Moliere died on the 17th of February, If>7.'I, aged 
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fifty-one. His friends deeply mourned his loss, and 
matiy epitaphs were written in his honour. By degrees 
France. became aware of the honour the country re¬ 
ceived from having given birth to such a man. The 
academicians of the eighteenth century endeavoured to 
atone for the folly of their predecessors. The bust of 
Moliere was placed in their hall, with an appropriate 
inscription by Saurin: — 

In 1769, his eulogy was made the subject of a prize. 
It was gained by Cbamfort; and, on the day of its public 
recital, two Poquelins were hunted out from their 
obscurity, and an honourable place assigned them among 
the audience; and there they sat, living epigrams on 
the bigotry which in former days expunged Moliere’s 
name from their genealogical tree. c 

His remains, unhonoured at first, were destined to 
several mutations during the revolution. A stone is at 
present erected to their honour, in the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise ; but it may be considered a cenotaph, as there 
is every reason to .doubt the identity of the remains 
placed beneath. 

His troop of comedians did not long survive him. 
The theatre had been shut on his death, and not re¬ 
opened till a fortnight after ; when his widow, in con¬ 
tempt of decency, filled a part. She became manager ; 
but was speedily deserted by the best actors, and soon 
after the use of the theatre was transferred to Lulli. 
Madame Moliere applied to the king, and obtained 
the use of another • but within a few years this company 
no longer existed: amalgamated at first with that of 
the Marais, and soon after with that of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, there remained only one company of actors 
in France, called the king’s troop. Moliere’s widow 
soon after married Guerin, an actor ; her career was 
not reputable: frivolity and misconduct long deprived 
her of the public esteem. She continued to act till the 
14th October, 16<J4, when she retired from the stage with 
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a pension of 1000 livres. From this time she partly re¬ 
deemed past errors by leading a perfectly respectable life 
till she died, 80th November, 1700. Of Moliere’s three 
children one only survived, a daughter. She was placed 
in a convent hy her mother; but, resisting her wish to 
take the veil, she returned home. A grown up daughter 
interfered with madame Guerin’s arrangements; and 
Moliere’s orphan child was unhappy and neglected. 
Unable to induce her mother to make any arrangement 
for her marriage, she allowed herself to be carried off by 
M. Claude Rachel, sieur de Montalant, a widower with 
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LA FONTAINE. 

1621—1695. 

The life of this celebrated fabulist is marked by fewer 
incidents than the generality even of literary lives. 
Unambitious, indolent, “ simple,” it has been said, “ as 
the heroes of his own fables,” and subject to the most 
whimsical lapses of thought and memory, his habitual 
state was a sort of abstracted ruminating quietism, 
roused from which, he amused by his singularities, or 
delighted by his inspirations. He lived almost a stranger 
to th6 literary disputes of his time. Personal resent¬ 
ment or dislike was a feeling too uncongenial, and an 
effort too fatiguing, for him to sustain, beyond the 
excitement of the moment, even on two occasions 
when he was wantonly ill used. His designation of 
“ bon homme,” first applied to him by Boileau and 
Racine, then by the public, and since by posterity, 
paints him very happily. The particulars recorded of 
him arfe what would naturally be expected — traits of 
character rather than events. 

Jean de la Fontaine was born on the 8th day of 
July, 1621, at Chateau Tbierry. Some of his biogra¬ 
phers have maintained his pretensions to nobility with 
a silly zeal. His father, Jean de la Fontaine, was 
master or keeper of the royal domains in his district, 
which appears to have been an honourable charge. The 
youth of the poet gave no promise of his future success. 
He was remarkable only foy his dulness, and a certain 
easy tractable good nature. His teacher pronounced 
him a well disposed but hopeless dunce; but his fa¬ 
ther, a very zealous and still more undiseerning admirer 
of poetry, resolved that he should cultivate the muses, — 
and poor La Fontaine laboured with all the complai¬ 
sance of filial duty. His efforts were vain. He could 
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not produce a rhyme,—he who afterwards rhymed 
with so much felifity and abundance, — and who alone, 
of all the poets of his country, before and since his 
time, has, by the disposition of his rhymes and the 
structure of his verses, completely vanquished the mo¬ 
notony of French versification. 

The father did not abandon his cherished hopes until 
he beheld his son arrived at the age of nineteen, when, 
disappointed of making him a poet, he took the more 
feasible resolution of making him a priest. With no 
other fruits of education than such a stock of Latin as 
a dull boy could have acquired under a village school¬ 
master, La Fontaine, now in his twentieth year, entered 
the religious order of the “ oratoire,”— in passive com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of his father, and the example 
of his brother, a respectable ecclesiastic, who was 
affectionately attached to the poet, and who subsequently 
made over to him his share of their paternal inherit¬ 
ance. It may be set down among the instances of La 
Fontaines characteristic simplicity, that he did not per¬ 
ceive his utter inaptitude for such a lif$ He renounced 
the cloister and returned to society after eighteen months. 
“ The wonder is not,” says the abbe Olivet, “ that La 
Fontaine threw off the fetters of a monastic life, but 
that he ever assumed them;” to which it may be 
added, as a second wonder, that after living, as he did, in 
ease and freedom, withofit system or control, he was 
able to bear them so long. 

It seems to have been his destiny in early life to 
have conditions chosen for him by others, and adopted 
by himself, with a curious opposition to his habits and 
character. Upon his return to the paternal roof, his 
father proposed to him the transfer of his charge, and 
a marriage with Marie d’Hericart, the daughter of a 
friend of his family. La Fontaine accepted both, with 
the same unthinking docility. The duties of his mas¬ 
tership of the royal domains were light and few, and 
his wife had talents and beauty ; but he neglected alike 
his official and domestic obligations, with an innocent 




unconsciousness of both Which disarmed censure and 
silenced complaint. 

It would appear that his father now thought once 
more Of seeing him a poet, hopeless as this appeared 
to everybody else, and to none more than to La Fon¬ 
taine. His perseverance was strangely rewarded at last. 
An accident, or an incident so described, called forth 
the latent fire at the age of twenty-two. The best 
company of the neighbourhood, and more particularly 
those who had any pretensions to literature, visited the 
father of La Fontaine. Among them an officer of the 
garrison at Chateau Thierry, a great admirer and 
reciter of verse, brought with him the poems of Mal¬ 
herbe, and read before young La Fontaine the ode on the 
assassination of Henry IV. beginning — 

Between the lyric spirit of the poet, and .he energy 
of thedeclaimer, La Fontaine's dormant faculty was sud¬ 
denly excited. For some days he could think of no¬ 
thing but the odes of Malherbe. He read them, recited 
them, spoke of them, with an unconscious and comic 
disregard of time, place, and persons. He commenced 
immediately writing odes in imitation of his great idol • 
and the happy father, on beholding his first essay, 
wept for joy. But if La Fontaine had written nothing 
else, or if he had always adhered to the same model, 
he would have left only the proofs of his own medio¬ 
crity, and of his father’s want of taste. The ehoiee of 
Malherbe was as unhappy a mistake of his peculiar 
genius as his previous destination had been of his cha¬ 
racter. That poet’s forced thoughts and lofty diction 
are directly opposed to the simple graces of expression 
and imagination which characterise La Fontaine. He 
fortunately discovered his mistake, and the secret of his 
strength, chiefly through the advice of a judicious 
friend. This was a man of cultivated mind, named 
Pintrel, translator of the letters of Seneca. His name 
and his translation would doubtless have sunk into obli- 
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vion, were they not thus associated with the early studies 
of La Fontaine, who, ever grateful to the memory of 
his guide and friend, republished the forgotten trans- 

La Fontaine’s modern reading was hitherto confined 
to Malherbe,—his education, to just as much or as 
little Latin as was requisite for his admission to a reli¬ 
gious order. Pintrel recommended to him the aban¬ 
donment of Malherbe and verse-making for a time, 
and the studious perusal of Virgil, Horace, Terence, 
Livy, and Quintilian. He adopted this judicious counsel, 
and improved at the same time his knowledge of the 
Latin language and his taste. Horace, he long after¬ 
wards declared, in a letter to the learned Huet, bishop 
of Avranches, saved him from being spoiled by Mal¬ 
herbe. 

11 is a curious fact that, as La Fontaine became more 
conversant with those antique and eternal models of 
true beauty, he disrelished the French literature of his 
own time. He went back from the age of Louis XIV. 
to that of Francis I., preferring the simple and undis¬ 
ciplined manner of the one to the civilised, fastidious, 
and artificial system of the other. The mere English 
reader will understand the nature and the justice of 
this preference, by imagining an English writer, of the 
reign of Charles II., discarding the wits of that reign 
for the redundant and unadulterated literature of Eliza¬ 
beth or Henry VIII.; and they who understand the 
ancient classics in their spirit and genius, not in ex¬ 
ternal forms, will not he surprised by their producing 
this effect. The true antique is simple and indulgent, 
as well as elegant, noble, and governed by rules. It 
should not be forgotten, or lost sight of, however, that at 
this period the French literature of the age of Louis 
XIV. had not yet reached its distinctive character and 
excellence. The Balzacs, Yoitures, and Cotins, with 
their conceits and mannerisms,had not yet been banished 
by the force of cadre, and the example of better toete 
in Boileau and Moliere. Boileau had not yet written 



liis satires and art of poetry ; Moliere had not 
dissected, and exposed on the stage, the verses of 
admired court poet of the day. * 

La Fontaine’s favourite French writers, from 
commencement to the end of his literary career, were 
Rabelais and Clement Marot ; the one for his humour, 
invention, and happy manner of narrating, in his epi¬ 
sodical and most eccentric tales, — the other for his gaiety 
and naivete, —■ and both for the archaic simplicity of 
their diction. He also read with delight Ariosto, Boc¬ 
caccio, and Maehiavelli, — the last named not only in his 
lighter, but more serious works. Being asked why he 
preferred the writers of Italy to those of his own nation, 
he replied, in that tone of simplicity, bordering on silli¬ 
ness, which obtained him the name of “ bon homme,” 
that “ they diverted him more.” This avowed predi¬ 
lection for the great writers of Italy, at a time when 
they were not appreciated in France, when Boileau 
had the impertinence to speak lightly of “ Messire 
Arioste,” proves not only the instinctive correctness of 
his taste, but the independence of his judgment. 

Wholly ignorant of the Greek language in his youth, 
he was too indolent to acquire it at a later period. 
Translations, and the help of a friend, named Maucroix, 
who aided him in his studies, like Pintrel, supplied this 
defect, — as far as it could be supplied. La Fontaine, 
in return, associated Maucroix, a good scholar, an indif- 



raacy with Racine, who was the most accomplished 
Greek scholar of his country, and explained as well as 
translated several portions of the Greek classics for the 
use of his friend. La Fontaine chiefly delighted in 
Plutarch and Plato. His partiality to the former may 
be easily conceived. The lives of Plutarch were calcu¬ 
lated to charm his indolence and his imagination. There 
is something not quite so obvious in his choice of Plato. 
But the attentive reader will discover, in his fables and 
tales, traits of observation and ethical philosophy the 
most profound, as well as ingenious,—worthy of Plato, 
or of Machiavelli, — yet so happily disposed, and so 
simply expressed, as to appear perfectly in their place. 
The abbe Olivet mentions his having seen a copy of 
Plato once possessed by La Fontaine, and noted by him 
in such a manner as to betray the source of many of his 
maxims and observations. 
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of the manuscripts ; but, judging by some early pieces 
given in his posthumous works, their disappearance is 
scarcely to be regretted. 

The monotony of his rural life was broken only 
by a visit to Paris, or some village adventure. The 
following affair is truly curious, as illustrating the cha¬ 
racter of the man : — Some self-called friends, either in 
jest or malice, intimated to him that the frequent visits 
of an old military officer, named Poignan, at his house, 
compromised the reputation of madame La Fontaine, 
and that her husband was bound in honour to challenge 
him. La Fontaine, the most negligent of husbands, 
and the most easy and credulous of mankind, lis¬ 
tened implicitly to their counsel, made an extraordinary 
effort to rise at five in the morning, girded on his 
sword, sallied forth, and found Poignan in bed. “ My 
dear friend,” said the old captain, “ what brings you 
out so early ? Has any misfortune happened ? Is 
your house on fire ? ” “ Rise, and follow me,” said the 

poet. The captain repeated and reiterated his entreaties 
for some explanation, but in vain. He was obliged to 
leave his bed, arm himself, and follow La Fontaine, 
without the remotest idea of his purpose. After they 
had gone some short distance. La Fontaine stopped, 
drew his sword, and desired his companion to draw and 
defend himself. 

The latter, having no alternative, drew in his own 
defence; and, with his superior address as a military 
man, disarmed the poet at the first pass. He now 
obtained an explanation. “.They have told me,” said 
La Fontaine, “ that I ought to fight you, because you 
go to my house to see my wife.” “ My dear friend,” 
replied the captain, who was past the age of gallantry, 
and, haying neither family nor occupations, sought, 
in his visits, only an escape from ennui, “ you have 
been abused, and I slandered: but, to set your mind 
quite at ease, I will never again cross your threshold, 
grievous as die privation is to me.” “ No, my 
friend,” rejoined the poet, “l have satisfied them by 
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fighting you, as they advised me, and henceforth you 
shall come to my house more frequently than ever." 
This anecdote is scarce reconcilable with the maxims of 
one who reduced the question of conjugal fidelity to the 
following dilemma : — “ Quand on ne le scait pas, ce 
n’est rien — quand on le scait c’est peu de choses.” 
But it has passed without question in every biographical 
notice of him. 

La Fontaine, according to some accounts, was an 
unfaithful as well as negligent husband. But his 
rural gallantries, besides the uncertain evidence of them, 
are too frivolous to be noticed here. 

Opinions and representations are divided as respects 
madame La Fontaine. According to some, her talents 
and beauty were marred by ah imperious temper, and 
she was the very original of “ Madame Honesta,” in 
the tale of Belphegor, who was * 


La Fontaine, they add, accordingly, like the husband in 
Belphegor, took occasion to absent himself as often and as 
long as he could. Others, again, assert that the lady was 
gentle as she was beautiful, and that her husband bore 
testimony to her good qualities of temper expressly, as 
well as to her taste, by submitting to her his poetical 
labours. It may be said, that the neglect and absences 
of such a husband as La Fontaine form no presump¬ 
tion against the conjugal temper of his wife. Some 
anecdotes related of his negligence and distractions 
startle belief. Despatched by his father to Paris, on 
business the must important and most urgent, he met a 
friend, dined with him, went to the play with him, 
supped with him, took up his lodging for the night in 
his house, and returned to Chateau Thierry next day. 
“ Well, you hove arranged every thing satisfactorily ? ” 
said the father. La Fontaine opened wide his eyes in as¬ 
tonishment. He had wholly forgotten the matter till that 
moment! Going to Paris on mother occasion, with papers, 



upon which depended his private fortune and his public 
charge, he was overtaken by the postman. “ Monsieur,” 
said the latter, “ has dropped some papers on the way.” 
“ No, no,” replied the poet. But the other, knowing 
with whom he had to do, or having discovered from 
the papers to whom they belonged, requested him to 
examine his saddle-bags; upon which he remembered, 
for the first time, that he even had papers to lose. In 
his reveries and distractions, he was unconscious not only 
of the lapse of time but of the inclemency of the weather. 
He loved reading and musing in the open air. The 
duchess of Bouillon left him one morning, with a Livy 
in his hand, pacing up and down between two rows of 
trees. On her return in the evening she found him 
still pacing and reading in the same place. What made 
this the more extraordinary was a heavy fall of rain in 
the interim, and La Fontaine having all the time had 
his head uncovered. 

He probably owed, and the world owes it, to his ac¬ 
quaintance with the duchess of Bouillon, that he did 
not pass his life idly and obscurely at Chateau Thierry. 
This lady was one of the celebrated Muncinis, nieces 
of Cardinal Mazavin. She inherited her uncle’s ambi¬ 
tion, sagacity, and love of intrigue: she shared with 
her sisters wit, gaiety, and the graces ; and, with her 
family, a taste for literature. Whilst living in court 
disgrace at Chateau Thierry, some verses of La Fontaine 
happened to meet her eye. She immediately had the 
poet introduced to her, and soon became his friend. 
She had, it is said, the merit of discerning not only his 
genius but its peculiar bent. La Fontaine had yet writ¬ 
ten neither tales nor fables. She advised him to devote 
himself to simple and playful narrations in verse. His 
first tales in point of time, and some of the first in 
point of merit, are said to have been composed by him 
according to her suggestions, both of the matter and the 
manner. He-is supposed indebted to her for that grace 
and delicacy of perception and expression which he 
combined with so much of simplicity and nature. He 
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lived in her intimate society, and that alone must have 
been a great advantage to him. The conversation of a 
woman who knew the world, loved poetry, and judged 
of both with discernment, must have been the best 
school for one so simple and inexperienced, yet so in¬ 
genious and inspired, as La Fontaine. 

It may appear strange that La Fontaine, a simple 
bourgeois, and village poet, was thus familiarly treated by 
a woman of the highest rank. His charge even placed 
him in the relation of a servant to the duke of Bouillon, 
her husband, who held some superior and sinecure 
charge of the royal domains. But, strongly as the 
gradations of birth and title were marked in France, it will 
be found that sense, wit, and genius conferred privilege, 
or, like love and death, levelled all degrees. Yoiture, 
the son of a vintner, was the companion of princes, the 
lover of princesses, and would never have been reminded 
of his birth, had he not had the weakness to be ashamed 
of it; and even then only in pleasantries, which he well 
deserved for his weakness and vanity. A court lady, 
provoked by his conceit, one evening, whilst lC playing 
at proverbs,” as it was called, said to him, “ Come, that 
won’t do ; give us a fresh tap — (;perces nous erid’un 
autre).” ™ 

The duchess of Bouillon, on the expiration or remis¬ 
sion of her exile, took La Fontaine with her to Paris. He 
now became known to the persons most distinguished 
in the capital for rank and genius in the circles of his 
patroness, and of her sister, the celebrated duchess of 
Mazarin, so well known .for her wit, graces, gallantries, 
and conjugal disputes. Both sisters continued the 
friends of La Fontaine through life, and exercised 
great influence over his writings. Their characters may 
be illustrated, in passing, by a single anecdote. It is 
related in the memoirs of the duchess of Mazarin, — 
written by herself, or under her immediate direction. 

Their breaches of court discipline subjected them 
frequently to mitigated imprisonments, — sometimes at 
their own seats, sometimes in a convent, where the 
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offence demanded a more serious lesson of penance and 
reform. Having been on one occasion consigned to 
the same convent they amused themselves by putting 
ink into the holy water. The nuns, who on their way 
to matins and vespers dipped their fingers in the font, 
and crossed their foreheads with the sacred lymph, on 
meeting in the chapel, beheld upon each other’s brows. 
With surprise and terror, the dark, signs of reproba- 

La Fontaine doubtless owed that finesse of expression 
which sometimes palliates, if it does not redeem, the 
freedom of his pleasantries, to his intercourse with two 
persons so witty, accomplished, and unconstrained. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris he formed that union 
of friendship between him, Moliere, Boileau, and Racine, 
which death only interrupted. These celebrated men ap¬ 
preciated his genius, before it yet received the stamp of 
public admiration, and always regarded him with affec¬ 
tion. Boileau and Racine, indeed, amused themselves 
with his simplicity, and treated him sometimes with a 
certain air of protection. The conversation happening 
to turn one evening, at a supper party where they were, 
upon^he dramatic probability of what are called stage 
whispers or “asides,” La Fontaine said it was absurd 
to suppose that what was heard by the whole audience 
could escape a 'person on the stage. A discussion 
ensued, as it commonly happened when any question of 
art or literature was started, even in the highest circles, 
— so different from modern fashionable life. “ Don’t 
you think La Fontaine a great rogue ? ” said Boileau, 
to his nearest neighbour, aside, but loud enough to be 
heard, and laughed at by everybody except La Fon¬ 
taine, who was thinking of something else. The argu¬ 
ment, as well as the laugh, was immediately turned 
against him ; but most illogically, for the fact 
proved not the reasonableness of “ asides ; ” it was 
evidence only of La Fontaine’s distractions. “ Let 
them laugh,” said Moliere, “ le bon horame will take a 
flight beyond them — {le bon homme ira plus loin 



qu'eux).” This prediction has been verified; La 
Fontaine’s reputation has jreen uniformly spreading 
and rising, in spite of the disposition, even in France, 
during and since the latter half of the last century, 
to detract from the age of Louis XIV. It is worth 
remarking, with reference to this anecdote, that, of all 
the poets of that age, he and Moliere alone have main, 
tained their pre-eminence undisputed through every 
change of taste^nd time. 

La Fontaine now passed his life in the coteries of 
the duchesses of Bouillon and Mazarin, Boileau and 
Racine, without giving a thought to his home or 
family. Boileau and Racine, both strictly religious 
moralists, were scandalised by his complete separation 
from his wife, and pointed out to him it/indecency. 
Simple and docile, as usual, he admitted the justice of 
their remonstrance; said the impropriety of his conduct 
had never occurred to him ; and, to make amends, he 
said he should go and see his wife without delay. He 
set out for Chateau Thierry the next morning, and 
came back the succeeding day. His friends made their 
inquiries respecting madame La Fontaine. “JL did 
not see her,” said he. “ How," said they, “ g^tsee 
her? was she from home?” "Yes; she was gone 
to prayers; and the servant, not knowing me, would 
not let me stay in the house till she returned.” In 
this extremity the poor poet, shut out of his own house, 
went to that of a friend, where he dined, supped, and 
slept; and from which he started for Paris next 
morning, without seeing his wife, or making his house 

The most imperative of all motives, however, the 
want of money, sometimes sent him to Chateau Thierry, 
for the purpose of selling part of his estate, to provide 
for his expenses at Paris. His improvident practice, 
of consuming the principal after the interest was gone,- 1 
“ mangant eon fonds aprez eon revenu," as he himself 
expressed it, together with his wife's want of economy 
—-for in this at least they perfectly agreed,— would 
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have soon left him destitute, if he had not become 
known to the celebrated .and unfortunate Foucquet, 
That prodigal financier anti magnificentpatron, upon 
being made acquainted with the genius, character, and 
wants of La Fontaine, settled on him a liberal pen¬ 
sion, to be paid quarterly, on the condition of a quar¬ 
terly quittance in verse ; and this condition he religiously 
fulfilled. His pension, or rathfer\,iiis gratitude, 
dictated to him some of tire most fejgutiful of his 
smaller pieces. He celebrated and ministered to the 
fetes and gallantries, and sang the groves, gardens, and 
fountains, of Vauac ,— that princely residence, which 
Foucquet adorned with all that wealth, prodigality, and 
the arts could produce; and which, it has been sup¬ 
posed, contributed not a little to his ruin, by provoking 
the jealous or envious pride of Louis XIV. 

Though La Fontaine’s acknowledgments are grateful, 
they are not servile. Whatever appears exaggerated 
at the present day fell far short of the tone of his co¬ 
temporaries, and is moreover nobly borne out by his 
fidelity in his patron’s memorable disgrace. 

Foucquet provoked, not only the displeasure, but the 
peristal jealousy and vengeance of Louis XIV., by 
rivalling him in princely magnificence at Vaux; and in 
galTantry, it has been said, by making pretensions to 
the royal mistress La Valliere* ; yet had La Fontaine 
not only the generosity to adhere to him, but the 
courage, for such it was, to solicit his pardon of 
Louis XIV., in an elegy full of touching pathos and 
philosophy. Alluding to the fickleness of fortune and 
court favour, he says: — 



To move Louis he brings before him the example of 
Henry IV- 



* Vie de La Fontaine, par ' 
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satires^ epistles, art of poetry, and Lutripand Moliere, 
to those court ballets in which Louis (Sliced, rather 
than to his dramatic chefs d’ceuvre. LouiaXlV. had the 
same distaste for La Fontaine as a poet afid Teniers 
as a painter; and, from the same principle,— he could 
not admire humble subjects, treated in a true and simple, 
however charming, style. He would not condescend to 
understand the language of "Jean Lapin" and “ Maitre 
Corbeau.” La Fontaine offered himljncense ip his 
way ; but it was not of the kind acceptable to the 
idol; and he continued neglected, even when, in an 
evil hour, he sang the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
La Fontaine was also in bad odour with the intriguing 
devotees of the court; and Louis, a weak bigot, with 
all his arrogance and pride, may have been indisposed 
towards him on this account, from their suggestions or 

The loss of his pension thus remained unsupplied ; 
and he continued once more carelessly spending “ son 
fonds aprez son revenu," when he came under the 
notice of the most accomplished, enlightened, and ami¬ 
able princess of her time—Henrietta of England, 
daughter of Charles I., most unworthily married to the 
duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. She attached 
him to her suite, as one of the gentlemen of her house¬ 
hold, with a salary to receive, and no service, beyond 
some volunteer verses, to perform. But La Fontaine 
had not long enjoyed her patronage when the princess 
died, under suspicion of poisoh, regretted by all France, 
her husband excepted; and La Fontaine was once more 
in distress — if that to which he was wholly insensible 
can be so termed. He seems to have derived from 
nature the happy or unhappy insensibility to the acci¬ 
dents of life, which some ancient philosophers attained 
only through the severest exercise of reason and dis- 

It appears to have been his fortune to be indebted to 
the discernment and kindness of women. Among the 
persons uniting high rank to a taste for literature, with 
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whom he became acquainted at Paris, was raadame de 
Is Sabliere. >gk This accomplished and kind-hearted 
woman, perceiving La Fontaine’s utter inability to 
regulate the economy of the simplest household, relieved 
him of all care at once by giving. him an apartment 
in her house. Here he passed twenty (the happiest) 
years of his life, relieved from all anxiety, — his 
wants supplied, and his humour indulged, with the 
utmost attend^ and kindness. Some of his pieces are 
dedicated to his benefactress, and he has celebrated her 
name in verse, but with reserve and delicacy. Madame 
de la Sabliere had the good Jaste to control the poet’s 
expression of his feelings in their particular relation to 
each other. 

He’composed during this period the most popular of 
his tales, “ Joconde," and dedicated it to madame 
de la Sabliere. It is the most justly admired of all his 
tales ; and? being imitated from Ariosto, placed him in a 
state of rivalry with the great Italian poet. An officer in 
the household of the duke of Orleans, named Bouillon, 
gave at the same time a rival version, and persons were 
found courtly ^or tasteless enough to prefer it to La 
Fontaine’s. The question was even made the ^jbject 
of a wager ; and the arbiter appealed to declined giving 
an opinion. Boileau did indignant justice to genius 
and his friend, and Bouillon’s “Joconde” was no more 
heard of. “ La Fontaine,” says Boileau, “ imitated 
Ariosto as Virgil imitated Homer, and Tasso Virgil ; 
Bouillon like a trembling valet, who dared not put one 
foot before the other without his master’s leave.” He 
even insinuates that La Fontaine had treated the sub¬ 
ject in a manner superior to Ariosto himself. There is, 
it is true, in La Fontaine’s manner, a simplicity, and 
ease, and graceful levity, somewhat more suitable to the 
matter and to a mere fabulist. But those who are 
acquainted with the Italian poet will consider any defi¬ 
ciency of these minor graces in him much more than 
redeemed by hia superior richness, and variety of inven¬ 
tion, and vigour of imagination. 
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The society of madame de la Sabliere comprised 
princes, nobles, poets, and philosophers. .She cultivated 
science as well as literature, — but in seui4t. Bernier, 
who also had an apartment in her house, gave La Fon¬ 
taine some notions in natural philosophy. It was under 
.this influence, whilst his head was filled with physical 
science, that he wrote his poem on Jesuits’ bark (Le 
Quinquina) — a dull production, on a barren subject; 
which, however, was not then quite so uninviting, as it 
may appear now. Bark had just performed whatrwere 
deemed marvellous cures on Louis XIV. and Colbert, 
and* it was sold by the Jesuits at its weight in gold. 
Colbert had the littleness % be unjust to La Fontaine • 
but the poet had the magnanimity to be just to the 
minister. He alludes to him in this poem in a tone of 
manly, independent, and merited praise. 

La Fontaine added considerably to the number of his 
fables and tales, and wrote several dramatic pieces, 
whilst he lived under the roof of madame de la Sabliere. 
His dramas, chiefly operas and light comedies, with an 
attempt or two at tragedy, are below mediocrity. He 
wanted the dramatic instinct. There are scenes of easy 
graceful dialogue, but strung together without art or 
interest. Some were written by him in partnership 
with the comedian Champmele, husband of the cele¬ 
brated actress of that name, who played in the trage¬ 
dies and figures in the life of Racine, and in the letters 
of madame de Sevignt:. It is told of him that, whilst 
sitting in the pit, during the first performance of one 
of his own operas, he fell asleep ! But this is too much, 
even for La Fontaine ; and it should not be forgotten, 
that an opera was the cause of the only satire he ever 
wrote, and of one of the only two quarrels he ever had. 
The celebrated Lulli obtained his easy promise to write 
him an opera on the story of Daphne, teased him 
until it was completed, and then capriciously adopted 
the “ Proserpine” of Quinault. La Fontaine, now an 
old man, or, as he called himself, “ un enfant a barbe 
grise,” a child with a grey beard, knew, for the first 
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tints, what it was to feel personal resentment, and 
wrote the satire entitled “ Le Florentin.” It is merely 
a narrative W the affair between him and Lnlli, in 
the manner of his tales. But he was soon and easily 
reconciled ; and he complained afterwards that the little 
gall in him was stirred by others on the occasion. 

The bnly symptom of literary ambition ever shown 
by La Fontaine was his desire to become a member of 
the French academy. A vacancy having occurred in 
1683, he became a candidate. The devotees at court 
opposed and denounced him as a mere writer of frivolous 
and licentious tales, fit only to rank with Clement Ma- 
rot and Rabelais, and. unworthy of a place in that 
grave and learned body. Yet was he elected the suc¬ 
cessor of the great Colbert, whose death had caused the 
vacancy, and in opposition to Boileau, by a majority 
of sixteen to seven. Louis XIV. never interfered in 
the electidns ; but his sanction was necessary before 
the elected candidate could be received. He withheld 
his approbation for several months, from his dislike of 
La Fontaine, and his pique at the rejection of Boileau, 
then his chief eulogist and historiographer. So anxious 
was La Fontaine during the interval, that he solicited 
the interest of the royal mistress, madame de Monte- 
span, through her sister, madame de Thiars, and ad¬ 
dressed a supplicatory ballad to Louis XIV. Another 
vacancy soon occurred; Boileau was elected ; and a 
deputation of the academy waited on Louis to acquaint 
him. His reply was, “ Your choice of M. Boileau will 
be universally approved, and you may now receive La 
Fontaine. He has promised to be good — (il a pro- 
mist d’etre $age”~). 

He certainly wrote fewer tales henceforth ; but it 
is doubtful whether this did not proceed more from 
indolence than the promise of reformation. The pri¬ 
vate sittings of the academy, also, “diverted” him, as he 
express*! it, daring those hours which he before 
consumed in diverting himself with writing verse. His 
becoming a member at die academy led to his second 
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and last quarrel, and in a manner truly worthy of 14 
Fontaine. This authentic fact goes a great way in 
establishing the credit of-otheranecdotes deemed untrue 
or exaggerated from their improbability. The French 
academy was at this time engaged in its great under¬ 
taking of a dictionary which should fix the French 
language. The abbe Furetiere, then a popular writer, 
and one of “ the forty,” announced a dictionary of 
the French language in his own name. He was im¬ 
mediately charged with pirating the common stock. A 
ferment was excited in the academy, and throughout 
the republic of letters in France. Furetiere, publicly 
arraigned, defended himself with keen and virulent 
personalities, and, after several discussions, was expelled. 
La Fontaine was one of the minority in his favour, 
and meant to give him his~ vote; but unluckily, in one of 
his usual distractions, dropped his ball, by mistake, in 
the rejecting compartment of the balloting-box. Fure¬ 
tiere would not pardon the blunder, and attacked him 
bitterly. After an exchange of epigrams, which did 
credit to neither. La Fontaine thought of the affair no 
more ; but was never reconciled. 

Furetiere, in his vengeance, revealed the secrets of the 
learned assembly. If his account may be relied on, the 
process by which the academy proposed its famous 
dictionary was truly laughable. “ He only is right,” 
says Furetiere, “ who talks loudest: one makes a long 
speech upon some trifle; another echoes the nonsense 
of his predecessor; sometimes three or four talk at the 
same time. When five or six are in close committee, 
one reads, another delivers his opinion, two are chatting 
together, a fifth looks over some dictionary which may 
happen to be on the table, and the sixth is sleeping.” 
The treachery of the disclosure was condemned, but 
its truth generally admitted; and the private sittings 
of the academy were the theme of public ridicule and 
amusement, like the consultations of physicians, so 
pleasantly treated by Moliere. 

Whatever excuse there may have been for Furetiere’s 
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bitterness against his adversaries and the academy, there 
was none for his attack on La Fontaine. The blunder 
was provoking, but committed most innocently. La 
Fontaine’s character placed his good faith beyond all 
doubt. His singularities were so well known that his 
mistakes and eccentricities were chartered in society, and 
excused even by Louis XIV. Having been introduced 
to the royal presence to present one of his works, he 
searched, and searched in vain, for the votive volume, 
and then frankly told the king that he had forgotten it! 
“ Let it be another time, M. de la Fontaine,” said the 






It was one of his singularities, that, when any) 
took his fancy, he could think of nothing else fo 
time ; and he introduced his favourite topic, or favo 
author, in a manner at once unseasonable and cc 
One day, whilst in company with the abbe Boi 
his head full of Rabelais, whom he had just 
reading, he abruptly asked the grave ecclesiastic w 
he thought had more wit, Rabelais or St. Ac 
Some were shocked, others laughed; and the abbe, i 
recovered from his surprise, replied, “ M. de la ' 


The humour and fancy which abound in his tales, 
and his reputation among the men of genius of his 
time, made him an object of curiosity. He was sought 
and shown in company as “ a lion,” if one may use that 
ephemeral term. A farmer-general invited a large 
party “ to meet the celebrated La Fontaine.” They 
came prepared to hear him talk like “ Joconde,” or tell 
such stories as “ The Matron of Ephesus.” Poor La 
Fontaine eat, drank, never opened his mouth for any 
other purpose, and soon rose, to attend, he said, a 
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meeting of the academy. " The distance is short: you 
will be too early,'’ said the host. C( I'll take the longest 
way,” replied La Fontaine. Madame de la Sabliere 
at one time discharged her whole establishment whilst 
La Fontaine was residing in her house. “ What!” said 
somebody, have you kept none ?” “ None,” replied 

the lady, “ except mes trois betes *,—my cat,my dog, and 
La Fontaine.” Such was her idea of his thoughtless 
and more than childish simplicity. It will hardly 
cause surprise that such a man never had a study or a 
library. He read and wrote when and where he felt 
disposed; and never thought of being provided with 
any other books than those he was immediately using. 

After twenty years of unwearied kindness, he was 
deprived of the society and care of his benefactress, and 
soon after of thehoinewhich he had enjoyed in her house. 
The circumstances present one of the most curious 
vievvs of French manners and character at the time. 
Madame de la Sabliere, a married woman, with an in¬ 
dependent fortune, lived on terms of civility with her 
husband, who scarcely merited even this, and main¬ 
tained with the anacreontic poet, La Fare, that ambi¬ 
guous but recognised relation of tender friendship, into 
which no one looked beyond its decorous exterior, and 
which created neither scandal nor surprise. La Fare', 
after an attachment of some years, deserted his “ friend” 
for the gaming table and the actress Champmele, 
who turned so many heads in her day. This de¬ 
sertion so preyed upon the mind of madame de la 
Sabliere that she sought refuge in devotion and a con¬ 
vent. Her husband, a rhyming marquis, who passed 
his life in writing madrigals upon his frivolous amours, 
was deserted about the same time by a mistress, and 
took it so to heart that he poisoned himself—at 
the romantic age of sixty-five! This event had such 
an effect upon madame de la Sabliere, joined with her 
own private sorrows, that she did not long survive him, 
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and La Fontaine was once more thrown helpless and 
homeless upon the world. 

The duchess of Bouillon was at this time in Eng¬ 
land with her sister, the duchess of Mazarin, who had 
taken up her residence there to avoid breathing the 
same air with her husband, when tormenting him had 
ceased to bean amusement toher. ThepoetSt.Evremond, 
her friend, had, also, been long established in England. 
Learning the melancholy state in which La Fontaine 
was left by the death of madame de la Sabliere, the 
three invited him over to England, with an assurance 
of being well provided for. Some English persons of 
distinction, who had known La Fontaine at Paris, and 
admired his genius, ‘ among them lords Godolphin 
and Danby, and lady Hervey, joined in the invitation. 
La Fontaine, now infirm and old, and at all times the 
most indolent of men, could not bring himself to make 
the effort. He, however, rather hesitated than declined. 
An opportune present of fifty louis from the duke of 
Burgundy, or rather in his name, for he was then 
but a child, decided his refusal. 

Notwithstanding this temporary supply, he would 
soon have been destitute, if he had not become indebted 
once more for a home and its comforts to the friend¬ 
ship of a woman. Madame d’Hervart, the wife of a 
rich financier, who had known him at the house of 
madame de la Sabliere, offered him a similar asylum, in 
her own. Whilst on her way to make the proposal 
she met him in the street, and said, without preface or 
form, “ La Fontaine, come and live in my house.” 
“ I was just going, madam,” said the poet, with as 
much indifference as if his doing so was the simplest 
thing in the world ; and this relation of kindness and 
confidence subsisted without change to his death. The 
protection and proofs of friendship which La Fontaine 
received from the sex reflect honour upon the memory 
of his benefactresses. But his is by no means a single 
instance. An interesting volume might be written upon 
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tta arte ore under to the discerning taste and generosity 
of Frenchwomen. 

liO Fontaine'8 health had been declining for some 
Etoie> but whether from his having no immediate ap¬ 
prehension of death, or from his habitual indolence, he 
manifested no sense of the truths and duties of religion. 
The idea of his dying impenitent agitated the court and 
the sorbonne. It was arranged that father l’oujet, a 
person of note as a controversialist and director of con¬ 
sciences, should make him a visit, under pretence of 
mere civility. The abbe Niceron, in Iris memoirs of 
men of letters, describes this interview. The wily con¬ 
fessor, after conversing some time on ordinary topics, 
introduced that of religion with' an adroitness wholly 
superfluous with so simple a soul as La Fontaine. They 
spoke of the Bible. " La Fontaine," says Niceron, 
••who was never irreligious in principle, said to him, with 
his usual naivetf, ‘ I have heen lately reading the New 
Testament: it is a good book — yes, upon my faith! a 
very good hook ; but there is one article to which I can¬ 
not subscribe—the eternity of punishment. X do not 
comprehend how this can be consistent with the good¬ 
ness of God.’ Father l’oujet,” continues Niceron, “ dis¬ 
cussed the subject with him fully ; and, after ten or 
twelve visits and discussions, succeeded in convincing 
La Fontaine of all the truths of religion." 

His state soon became so alarming that he was called 
upon to make a general confession, preparatory to his 
receiving the sacrament. Certain reparations and expia¬ 
tions were to be previously made; and father Poujet, 
with all his logic and adroitness, had some difficulty in 
obtaining them. The first sacrifice required of him 
was, that he should abandon the proceeds of an edition 
of his tales, then publishing under his direction in Hol¬ 
land ; die publication of them in France having been 
prohibited since 1677. He readily consented for him¬ 
self ; but wished to moke over the profits to the poor, ns 
more consonant with humanity, and mare grateful in 
the eyes of God, than yielding them to a’ griping rogue 
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0 of a Dutch publisher. The priest convinced him that 
“ the wages of sin ” could not with propriety be ap¬ 
plied to the service of God and of charity. He gave up 
the point; and such was* the satisfaction caused by his 





courtier, an author of “ Prayers at Mass," “ Amatory- 
Verses to Olympia,” “a Treatise on the Eucharist;” 
there was nothing extraordinary or inconsistent in such 
a man dying, as he did, “ unsacramented.” It was 
equally within the range of probability that La Fontaine, 
never an infidel, always tractable and simple, and now 
beset on his bed of sickness by learned and skilful dis¬ 
putants, should make so devout and edifying an end. 



church preferment. 

The epigrammatist was mistaken in La Fontaine’s ' 
death. He lived about two years more, in the house of, 
madame d’Hervart; and, in spite of his vow, is supposed 
to have written some more tales ; among them the tald\ 
entitled “ La Clochette.” This relapse is said to he al-e- 
luded to in the prologue cited by Moreri: — 


His mind, however, seems to have been deeply tinged 
with devotion, from his illness, in 1693, to his death, in 
1695. He began to translate the church hymns ; and 
read, at the first meeting of the academy which he at¬ 
tended after his illness, a translation of the “Dies Irte,” 
with more advantage to his reputation as a catholic than 
as a poet. His talent seems now to have given way to 
age, infirmity, and the penances which he appears to 
have imposed upon himself. 

Lulli, who died a few years before, did public penance, ■ 
like La Fontaine, hut with an after-thought worthy of 
the cunning Florentine. He burned, at the request of 
his confessor, the music of a new unperformed opera. A 
prince having asked him, a few days after, how he could 
be so silly as to destroy charming music at the desire 
of a drivelling jansenist, he replied, “ Hush, hush, 
monseigneur; I knew what I did; I have another 
copy.” He, however, had a relapse, did penapce in sack- 
' cloth and ashes, and died, with a halter round his neck, 
singing the hymn, “Sinner, thou must die,” with tears 
of remorse and agony. 

La Fontaine died in 1695, and in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. Upon undressing his body, after death. 
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it was found that he mortified himself in a shirt of 8 
.oaekcloth. The apartment in which he lived and died, 
at the house of madame d’Hervart, was visited as an in- 
’ foresting object for several years after. 

, ' The chief fault of La Fontaine is that he had hut 
-ape tone. Madame de Sevignr', who judged men of 
genius with the presumption of a court lady dictating 
to. her coterie, pronounces him wretched when he is 
fmything but afabulist. “ I should like,” said she, in one 
her letters, “ to attempt afable, for the express purpose 
of showing La Fontaine the misery of forcing one’s 
tajent out of its sphere; and what bad music is pro¬ 
duced by the foolish wish to sing in every tone.” 

La Fontaine had one tone in which he was pre-emi¬ 
nent ; but sang in more than one without producing bad 
music. The poem of “ Adonis " has great beauty. It 
should be regarded, he says, only as an idyl; and it will, 
undoubtedly, be found one of the most beautiful of that 
class. But it had the further merit of being the first 
accomplished specimen of heroic verse in France ; for 
Boileau had not yet given his “ Lutrin.” The mytho¬ 
logical tale of “ Psyche and Cupid,” in which prose 
and verse alternate and relieve each other, continues to 
be read, notwithstanding the modern unpopularity 
of the divinities of the Pantheon. He is indebted to 
Apuleius, but only for the fable and main incident : 
the episodes, description, and manner of narrating 
(“mauiere de, canter ,” as he calls it), are his own. The 
celebrated and forgotten romance of “ Astrea” was one of 
the books which La Fontaine read with pleasure ; and 
he is said to have derived from it that tone of pastoral 
sentiment and'imagery which is one of the charms of 
“ Psyche ” and of some of his other pieces. It is probable, 
however, that he is under lighter obligations both to 
Apuleius grid the “ Astrea ” than to the duchess of ■ 
Bouillon, to whom he dedicated his tale. Living at the 
time in her intimate society, it Was composed by him, 
under her inspiration, in that style of gaiety, tenderness, 
gallan try, and refinement/ which he has combined with 



indifferent as to render their genuineness doubtful. 
His poem on St. Malch was approved by the lyric 
poet Rousseau ; and this is its highest distinction. His 
poem on Jesuit’s Bark is universally condemned. 

It is only in his fables and tales that one is to look 
for the supremacy of La Fontaine. As a fabulist he has 
surpassed all who preceded him, and has never been 
approached by his successors. It is charged upon him 
that he invented nothing; that he but translated, imi¬ 
tated, or versified iEsop, Phaedrus, Pptronius, Rabelais, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, the hundred novels 
of Cinthio, the Heptameron of the queen of Navarre, 
&c.; but it is justly replied, that this proceeded 
only from his humble estimate of himself, joined 
with his indolence. “ His considering himself,” says 
Fontenelle, “ inferior to iEsop and Phiedrus was only 
another instance of his anomalous stupidity.” “ It is 
untrue,” says La Harpe, “ that La Fontaine invented 
nothing; he invented his style.” The question could 
not be placed in a happier and truer light. La Fontaine, 
from humility and indolence, took the materials which 
others had supplied to his hand; but by his manner of 
using them, by the magic of his original and unrivalled 
style, made them his own. So complete is his mastery 
over them, and so entirely is the merit his, that the pal¬ 
pable difference, in the original, between the genuine 
tales of iEsop and the forgeries. of the Greek monk 
Planudes, vanish beneath his touch. 

France hatf produced a host of writers of fables and 
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apologues since his time, but none worthy of being 
named with him. England has produced much fewer 
fabulists, yet is justly proud of Gay. He had a striking 
resemblance to La Fontaine in personal character. Pope’s 
verse, in the epitaph on him, , 

would seem to have been expressly written for La Fon¬ 
taine. As poets or fabulists they differ widely and essen¬ 
tially. Gay’s fables are the nearest in merit; but, in¬ 
stead of resemblance, theyqiresent the opposition of wit, 
satire, and party spirit, in a neat and pointed style, to 
La Fontaine’s universaland ingenious moral, picturesque 
simplicity, and easy graceful negligence. 

An anonymous volume of English fables, imitated 
from La Fontaine, appeared in 1820. It is attributed to 
a practised and distinguished writer both in prose and 
verse* ; and might pass for a most successful version, 
if the original were not directly and unluckily con¬ 
trasted with it in the opposite page. The reader will 
be more informed by comparing a short extract from 
each than by pages of dissertation. 



This citation is made, not to censure the English ver¬ 
sion, but to prove the unattainable charm of La Fon¬ 
taine’s manner, —that manner or style which he 
invented; his close adherence to truth and nature; 
the art with which he veils the wildest improbabilities 
under a probable, consistent, or humorous air; his 
power of combining levity of tone with depth of ob- 




his talesj the one venial and even questionable, the other 
most serious, and past all doubt. His narration, it is 
said, is sometimes careless and diffuse. This has 
offended the fastidious technical taste of some of his 
countrymen ; hut to others his easy, indolent, copious, 
rambling effusion is an additional charm. The se¬ 
cond fault of his tales, their licentiousness, is unpardon¬ 
able. He imbibed it, most probably, from the perusal 
and imitation of Rabelais, Clement Marot, Boccaccio, 
and Ariosto, and confounded it with their gaiety. 
But, in adopting the freedom of their pleasantries, he 
has discarded their grossness. His indecorous allu¬ 
sions are conveyed with infinite finesse and ingenuity of 
expression, and he must be acquitted of all intention to 
corrupt — of the consciousness even of a corrupting ten¬ 
dency. No inference unfavourable to him is to be 
drawn from their condemnation and prohibition at the 
request of the sorbonne. The sin of his tales, and that 
which he was called on to expiate, was not their immo¬ 
rality, but the liberties which, like his models, he took 
occasionally with monks, nuns, and confessors. It is 
but justice to him to state his own vindication. He 
urged the example of the ancients ; and the necessity of 
a certain tone of gaiety and freedom in familiar tales, 
without which they would want their essential grace 
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and charm. “ He who would reduce, ” says he, 
“ Ariosto and Boccaccio to the modesty of Virgil would 
assuredly not he thanked for his pains —(ne ferait 
assurement rien qai vaille"). An enervating tender 
melancholy is, he says, much more injurious. His 
only object, he protests, was to procure the reader a 
passing smile ; and, for his part, he could not compre¬ 
hend how the reading of his tales should have a bad 
effect upon others when the composition had none upon 

But can it be true, or possible, that this enchanting 
fabulist was not merely, subject to absences and musings, 
but the dullest of mortals in conversation his thoughts 
and expressions alike clumsy and confused ? Two, the 
most positive testimonies, will suffice, out of many. The 
daughter of Racine, who had seen him frequently at her 
father’s table, described him as “ slovenly, stupid, and 
talking of nothing but Plato.” La Bruyere obviously 
meant the following character for him : — “A man 
appears — clumsy, heavy, stupid. He cannot talk, or 
even tell what he has just seen. If he sits down to 
write, he produces the model of tales. He endows 
with speech brutes, trees, stones, — all to which nature 
has denied speech; and all is levity, elegance, beauty, 
nature, in his works.”* These testimonies, though so 
positive, are far from conclusive. The lady had no 
taste for Plato, and La Bruyere’s style of portraiture, 
always overcharged, seems particularly so in this in¬ 
stance, where his object was contrast and effect. La 
Fontaine may have fallen into reveries and solecisms in 
the company, of his friends ; he may have been silent 
and dull at the table of a financier, where he was among 
strangers to be stared at; but his society would not have 
been sought and prized, not only by the Molieres, Boi- 
leaus, and Racines, but by the Condes, Contis, and 
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Villars, and in the distinguished circles of mesdames de 
Bouillon, Mazarin,and La Sabliere were the charm of his 
writings wholly wanting in his conversation. His writings 
would have been admired, and their author neglected, as 
in the case of Corneille, were his conversation equally 
common-place and uninteresting. La Fontaine probably 
was dull to those who neither understood nor were un¬ 
derstood by him. He was La Fontaine, the charming 
fabulist, only when the subjects and the society in¬ 
terested him ; and those around him could, by mutual 
intelligence, bring his genius into play. Goldsmith, 
in the same manner, was depreciated by persons who 
did not understand him. Topham Beauelerk, a man 
of wit and fashion about town, thought his conver¬ 
sation absurd and dull; but Edmund Burke found in 
it the poet and observer of usnankind. The admiration 
of Horace and Varus, and the society of Msecenas and 
Augustus, did not protect Virgil’s simplicity of cha¬ 
racter from being sneered at by the court satirists and 
petits-maitres of his time. The well-known descrip¬ 
tion of him by Horace is not without resemblance to 
La Fontaines character. 

La Fontaine was buried in the cemetery of St. Joseph, 
at Paris, by the side of Moliere, who had died many 
years before. Boileau and Racine survived him: His 
best epitaph is the following, written by himself: it 
records his character with equal fidelity and humour. 



sublime powers of self-denial, of his charity, his 
humility, and his patience, we feel that he as nearly 
approaebed his divine Master, as any man on record 
has ever done. But when we reflect on divine goodness, 
on the mission of the Redeemer, on the blessings with 
which God has gifted us— we cannot believe that we are 
sent here for the mere purpose of mortifying all our 
patural inclinations, or of spending our whole thoughts 
in preparation for a future life, except as virtue' and 
piety are preparations. Man was born to be happy 
through the affections — to enjoy the beauty and har¬ 
mony of the visible creation — to find delight in the 
exercise of his faculties, and the fulfilment of his 
social duties; and when to this is added a spirit of 
pious resignation, and a wish to be acceptable to God — 
we may rest satisfied : this state of mind not being so 
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easy to attain, and not exaggerate our duties, till life 
becomes the prison and burden that Pascal represents 
it to be. • Still it is with reverence that we venture to 
criticise a virtue that transcends the common nature of 
man. Pascal stands an example of the catholic prin¬ 
ciples of morality, and shows the extent to which self- 
denial can be carried by an upholder of that faith. 
Added to this, is the interest we take in the history of 
one who, from his birth, gave token of talents of a 
very uncommon order. The wonders recorded of his 
childhood are too well authenticated to admit of a 
doubt, while certainly they are not exceeded by any 
other prodigy, the achievements of whose premature 
genius have been handed down. 

The family of Pascal was of Auvergne : it had been 
ennobled by Louis XI. in 1478, in the person of a 
maitre des requetes; and, since that epoch, various 
members of it had filed distinguished situations in 
Auvergne, and were respected for their virtues as much 
as for their birth. Etienne Pascal was first president 
to the court of aids of Clermont-Ferrand. He married 
a lady named Antoinette Begon ; of the four children 
born to him by her, three survived — two were daugh¬ 
ters : the son, Blaise, was born at Clermont on. the 
19th of June, 1623. Etienne was left a widower 
while his children were yet infants; and from that time 
jg 2 g he devoted himself to their education. The extraordi- 
JEtat. nary and premature talents of Blaise soon displayed 
3. themselves. From the moment he could speak, his 
repartees excited admiration, and still more, his 
eager questionings on the causes of all things, which 
displayed acuteness as well as curiosity. His excellent 
father, perceiving these early marks of talent, was eager 
to dedicate his whole time to his education, so that he 
resolved to be his only master in the learned languages 
1631. and the sciences. He accordingly gave up his public 
-®tat. situation to his brother, and removed to Paris. His 
9 ‘ daughters shared his paternal cares; he taught them 
Latin, and caused them to apply themselves to the 
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acquirement of knowledge ; believing that, by inciting 
them to bestow their attention early on subjects worthy 
their inquiry, he should develope their talents, and give 
them habits of intellectual industry, which he considered 
equally desirable in woman as man. With all this, he 
had no idea of making a prodigy of his son, or develop¬ 
ing his talents prematurely. On the contrary, it was his 
maxim to keep the boy above his work ; and he did not 
teach him Latin till he was twelve years old. But, 
while he refrained from exercising his memory by the 
routine of lessons, he enlarged his mind by conversa¬ 
tion ; and taught him.the meaning and aim of grammar 
before he placed a grammar in his hands. This was a 
safe proceeding with a boy of Pascal’s eminent capacity 
— it had probably rendered one less gifted indolent and 
forgetful. 

The world at this time, awakening from a long state 
of barbarism, was seized by a sort of idolatry and hunger 
for knowledge, and learning was the fashion of the day. 
Men of talent devoted their whole lives to science, with 
an abnegation of every other pursuit unknown in the 
present age, and were honoured by the great and fol¬ 
lowed by their disciples with a reverence merited by 
their enthusiasm and diligence, as well as by the 
benefits they conferred on their fellow creatures, in 
enlarging their sphere of knowledge, and bringing from 
the chaos of ignorance, truth, or the image of truth, to 
the light of day. Descartes was one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the Frenchmen of genius of that time. He 
was not content with being the-most eminent mathema¬ 
tician of his age, but he combined a system of philo¬ 
sophy, which, though false, obtained vogue, and secured 
to him a greater temporary reputation than if he had 
merely enounced truths, independent of the magic of a 
theory. The war of his partisans and their anta¬ 
gonists spread his fame: geometry and mathematics 
obtained more attention than they had ever done ; and 
discoveries were made that excited the ambition of 
every fresh student to penetrate further than Iris prede- 




ccssors into the secrets of the system of the universe. 
Etienne Pascal found men in Paris, with whom he allied 
himself in friendship, deeply Tersed in physics and 
mathematics, and he also applied himself to these 
sciences. He associated with Roberval, Carcavi, Le 
PaiEeur, and other scientific men of high reputation — 
they met at each other’s house, and discussed the 
objects of their labours ; they detailed their new observ¬ 
ations and discoveries; they read the letters received 
from other learned men, either foreigners, or residing in 
the provinces : the ambition of their lives was centred 
jn the progress of science; and the enthusiasm and eager¬ 
ness with which they prosecuted their researches gave an 
interest to their conversations that awoke to intensity the 
curiosity of Pascal’s almost infant son. Adding youthful 
fervour to abilities already competent to the formation 
of scientific combinations and accuracy, the young 
Blaise desired to make discoveries himself in causes and 
effects. A common phenomenon in sound obtained 
his earliest attention. He observed that a plate, if struck 
by a knife, gave forth a ringing sound, which he stiEed 
1635. by putting his hand on the plate. At the age of twelve 
yEtat. he wrote a little treatise to account for this phenomenon, 
12. which was argued with acuteness and precision. His 
father wished, however, to turn his mind from the pur¬ 
suits of science, considering the study of languages as 
better suited to his age; and he resolved that the boy 
should no longer be present at the philosophical meet¬ 
ings. Blaise was in despair: to console him, he was told 
that he should be taught geometry when he had acquired 
J.atin and Greek: he asked, eagerly, what geometry 
was ? His father informed him, generally, that it was the 
science which teaches the methodof making exact figures, 
and of finding out the proportions between them. He 
commanded him at the same time neither to speak nor 
think on the subject more. Bnt Blaise was too inquir¬ 
ing and too earnest to submit to this rule. He spent 
every moment of leisure in meditation upon the proper¬ 
ties of mathematical figures. He drew triangles and 
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circles with charcoal on the walls of his playroom, 
giving them such names as occurred to him as 
proper, and thus began to teach himself geometry, 
seeking to discover, without previous instruction, all the 
combinations of lines and curves, making definitions 
and axioms for himself, and then proceeding to demon¬ 
stration : and thus, alone and untaught, he compared the 
properties of figures and the relative position of lines 
with mathematical precision. 

One day his father came by chance into the room, and 
found his son busy drawing triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles: the boy was so intent on his work that 
he did not hear his father enter; and the latter observed 
him for some time in silence: when at last he spoke, 
Blaise felt a sort of terror at being discovered at this 
forbidden occupation, which equalled his father's won¬ 
der at perceiving, the objects of his attention. But 
the surprise of the latter increased, when, asking him 
what he was about, Blaise explained in language 
invented by himself, but which showed that he- was 
employed in solving the thirty-second proposition of 
Euclid. His father asked him, how he came to think of 
such a question : Blaise replied, that it arose from 
another he had proposed to himself; and so going back 
step by step as to the figures that had excited his 
inquiry, he showed that he had established a chain of 
propositions deduced from axioms and definitions' of his 
own adoption, which conducted him to the proposition 
in question (that the three angles of every possible 
triangle are equal to two right angles). The father 
was struck almost with fear at this exhibition of 
inborn genius; and, without speaking to the boy, 
hurried off to his intimate friend M. le Pailleur; 
but when he reached his house he was unable to utter 
a single word, and he stood with tears in his eyes, 
till his friend, fancying some misfortune had oc¬ 
curred, questioned him anxiously, and at length the 
happy parent found tongue to declare that he wept for 
joy, not sorrow. M. le Pailleur was not less astonished 
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when the circumstances narrated were explained to him, 
and of course advised the father to give every facility 
for the acquirement of knowledge to one so richly gifted 
by nature. Euclid, accordingly, was put into the boy’s 
hands as an amusement for his leisure hours. Blaise 
went through it by himself, and understood it without 
any explanation from others.® From this time he was 
allowed to be present at all the scientific meetings, and was 
behind none of the learned men present in bringing new 
discoveries and solutions, and in enouncing satisfactory 
explanations of any doubtful and knotty point. Truth 
was the passion of his soul; and, added to this, was a 
love of the positive, and a perception of it, which in the 
exact sciences led to the most useful results. At the 
age of sixteen he wrote an “ Essay on Conic Sections,” 
which was regarded as a work that would bestow 
reputation on an accomplished mathematician; so that 
Descartes, when he saw it, was inclined rather to 
believe that Pascal, the father, had written it himself, 
and passed it off as his son’s, than that a mere child 
should have shown himself capable of such strength 
and accuracy of reasoning. r Xne happy father, how¬ 
ever, was innocent of any such deceit; and the boy, 
proceeding to investigate yet more deeply the science 
of numbers and proportions, soon gave proof that he 
was fully capable of having written the work in 
question. 

Etienne Pascal was rewarded for all his self-devotion 
by the genius of his son. His daughters also profited 
by his care, and became distinguished at once by their 
mental accomplishments and their personal beauty. A 
disaster that occurred, which at first disturbed the hap¬ 
piness of the family, tended in the end to establish it, 
and to bring into greater notice the talents and virtues 
of the individuals of which it was composed. 

1638. The finances of the government being at a low ebb, 
jEtat. through mismanagement and long wars, the minister, 
15. cardinal de Richelieu, sought to improve them by dimi- 
' * La Vie de M. Pascal, ecrite par Madame Perier, sa sceur. 



delighted, took her in his arms, and kissing her again 
and again, said, “ Yes, my child, I grant your request ; 
write to your father, that he may safely return.” The 1539. 
duchess followed up the impression by an eulogium on 
Pascal, and by introducing Blaise ; “ He is but sixteen,” 
she said, '‘-but he is already a great mathematician.” 
Jaqueline saw that the cardinal was favourably in¬ 
clined ; and with ready tact, added, that she had another 
request to prefer. “ Ask what you will, my child,” 
said the minister, “ I can refuse you nothing.” She 
begged that her father, on his return, might be per¬ 
mitted personally to thank die cardinal. This also was 
granted ; and the family reaped the benefit. The car- 
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dinal received the exile graciously ; and, two years after, 
named him intendant of Normandy at Rouen. Etienne 
removed with his family, in consequence, to that city. He 
filled the situation for seven years, enjoying fire highest 
reputation for integrity and ability. About the same 
time, his daughter, Gilberte, formed an advantageous 
marriage with M. Perier, who had distinguished him¬ 
self in a commission entrusted to him by the government 
inNormandy, and who afterwards bought the situation of 
counsellor to the court of aids of Clermont-Ferrand. 

1641. Blaise, meanwhile, was absorbed in scientific pur- 

rEtat. suits. To the acquisition of Latin and Greek was added 

, 18. the study of logic and physics; every moment of his 
time was occupied—and even daring meals the work of 
study went on. Charmed with the progress his son 
made, and his apparent facility in learning, the father was 
blind to the ill-effects that such cohstant application had 
on his health : at the age of eighteen, Pascal began to 
droop; the indisposition he suffered was slight, and he 
did not permit it to interfere with his studies ; but 
neglected, and indeed increased, it at last entirely dis¬ 
organised his fragile being. From that hour he never 
passed a single day free from pain. Repose, taken at 
intervals, mitigated his sufferings ; but when better he 
eagerly returned to study — and with study illness re- 

! ® 42 - His application was of the most arduous and intense 

Aitat. ^ escr ipti on _ At the age of nineteen he invented his 
arithmetical machine, considered one of the most won¬ 
derful discoveries yet put into, practice. A machine 
capable of automatic combinations of numbers has al¬ 
ways been a desideratum; and Pascal’s was sufficiently 
well arranged to produce exact results—but it was very 
complex, expensive, and easily put out of order, and 
therefore of no general utility, though hailed by 
mathematicians as a most ingenious and successful in¬ 
vention. It cost him. intense application, both for the 
mental combinations required, and the mechanical part 
of the execution: — his earnest and persevering study. 
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and the great efforts of attention to which he put his 
brain, increased his ill health so much that he was 
obliged for a time to suspend his labours. 

Soon after this, a question, involving very important 
consequences in physics, agitated the scientific world, 
and the position of the two Pascals was such, that their 
attention could not fail to he drawn to the consideration 
of it. The mechanical properties of the atmosphere 
had previously been inquired into by Galileo, who 
recognised in it the quality of weight. This philo¬ 
sopher, however, notwithstanding the^wonderful saga¬ 
city which his numerous physical discoveries evince, 
failed to perceive that the weight of the atmosphere, 
combined with its fluidity and. elasticity, opposed a 
definite force to any agent by which the removal of 
the atmosphere from any space was attempted. This 
resistance to the production of a vacuum had long been 
recognised, and was in fact expressed, but not accounted 
for, by the phrase, “ nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum.” 
Whatever meaning lie may have attached to it, Galileo 
retained this phrase, but limited its application, in order 
to embrace the phenomenon, then well known, that suc¬ 
tion-pumps would not raise water more than about 
thirty-five feet high ; and although “ nature’s abhor¬ 
rence of a vacuum” raises the water thirty-five feet, to 
fill the space deserted by the air, which had been drawn 
out by the piston, yet above that height a vacuum still 
remained ; which fact Galileo expressed by saying, that 
“'.thirty-five feet was the limit of nature’s abhorrence of 
a vacuum.” 

That Galileo should have missed a discovery as im¬ 
portant as it was obvious, is the more remarkable from 
the circumstance of its having been actually suggested 
to him by one of his own pupils. A letter from Bali- 
ani to Galileo is extant, dated in KiuO, in which the 
writer says that Galileo, in one of his letters to him, 
having taught him that air lias sensible weight, and shown 
him how that weight might be measured, he argued 
from thence that the force necessary to produce a vacuum. 
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was nothing more than the force necessary to remove the 
weight of the mass of atmosphere which presses round 
every object, just as water would press on any thing at 
the bottom of the sea.* 

Torricelli, the pupil of Galileo, next .loot up the 
problem. He argued, that if the weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere were the direct agent by which the column of 
water is sustained in a pump, the same agent must 
needs exert the same amount of force in sustaining a 
column of any other liquid ; and, therefore, that if a 
heavier liquid were used, the column sustained would 
be less in heigh?exactly in the same proportion as the 
weight of the liquid forming the column was greater. 
Mercury, the heaviest known liquid, appeared the fittest 
for this purpose. The experiment was eminently suc¬ 
cessful. The weight, bulk for hulk, of mercury was 
fourteen times greater than that of water; and it was 
found that, instead of a column of thirty-five feet being 
supported, the column was only thirty inches, the latter 
being exactly the fourteenth part of thirty-five feet. 

Various ways of further testing the evident infer¬ 
ences to Jie drawn from this beautiful experiment, were 
so obvious, that it is impossible to suppose the illustri¬ 
ous philosopher to whom we are indebted for it, would 
not have pursued the inquiry further, had not death, 
almost immediately after this, prematurely removed him. 
The experiment became known, and excited much in¬ 
terest in every part of Europe ; and Mersenne, who had 
an extensive scientific correspondence, having received an 
account of Torricelli’s investigation, communicated the 
particulars to Pascal. Always reluctant to surrender 
long established maxims, the philosophers of that day 
rejected the solution of the problem given by Torricelli, 
and still clung to the maxim that “ nature abhors a 
vacuum.” The sagacity of Pascal, however, could not 
be so enslaved by receivgd notions ; and he accordingly, 
assisted by M. Petit, applied himself to the discovery 
of some experimental test, of a nature so unanswerable 
* Life of Galileo, by Drinkwater, p. 90,91. 



as to set the question at rest. The result was the 
celebrated experiment on the Puy de Dome, the first 
and most beautiful example of an “ experimentum 
crucis” recorded in the history of physics. 

Pascal argued, that if the weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere were the real agent which sustained the 
mercury in Torricelli's tube, as it was inferred to be 
by that philosopher, any thing which would diminish 
that weight, ought to diminish in the same proportion 
the height of the mercurial column. To test this, he 
first conceived the idea of producing over the surface of 
the mercury in the cistern in which the end of the 
tube was immersed, a partial vacuum, so as to diminish 
the pressure of the air upon it. But, apprehending 
that this experiment would hardly he sufficiently glar¬ 
ing to overcome the prejudices of the scientific world, 
he proposed to carry the tube containing the mercurial 
column upwards in the atmosphere, so as gradually to 
leave more and more of the incumbent weight below 
it, and to ascertain whether the diminution of the 
column would be equal to the weight of the air which 
it had surmounted. No sufficient height being attain¬ 
able in Paris, the experiment was conducted, under 
Pascal’s direction, by his brother-in-law, M. Perier, at 
Clermont, on the Puy de Dome, a hill of considerable 
height, near that place. The experiment was completely 
successful. The mercurial column gradually fell until 
the tube arrived at the summit, and as gradually rose 
again in descending. Bigotry and prejudice could 
net withstand the force of this, and immediately gave 
way. The maxim of nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum 
was henceforth expunged from the code of - natural 
science ; and, what was still more conducive to the ad¬ 
vancement of all true science, philosophers were taught: 
how much more potent agents of discovery, observation 
and experiment, guided by reason, are, than the vain 
speculations in which the ancients had indulged, and 
from the baneful influence of which scientific inquirers 
had not yet been emancipated. 
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1647. Pascal had hardly escaped from boyhood at this 
iEtat. time ; his invention, his patience, the admirable system 
24. he pursued of causing all his opinions to be supported 
by facts and actual experiment, deserved the highest 
praise and honour. It is mortifying, to have to record 
that his discovery was disputed. The Jesuits accused 
him of plagiarism from the Italians; and Descartes de- 
■ dared, that he had first discovered the effects produced by 
the weight of the atmosphere, and suggested to Pascal the 
1651. experiment made on the Puy de Dome. Pascal treated 
these attacks with the contempt which his ijmocence 
taught him that they, deserved; and published an account 
of his experiments without making the slightest allusion 
to them. Descartes was a man of eminent genius — 
his industry and penetration often led him to make the 
happiest conjectures ; but, more intent on employing his 
bold and often fortunate imagination in the fabrication of 
ingenious theories than on applying himself with patience 
and perseverance to the discovering the secrets of nature, 
he sometimes threw out a happy idea, which he did 
not take the pains to establish as a truth and a law. The 
honour”of invention is due to those who seize the scat¬ 
tered threads of knowledge which former discoverers 
have left, and weave it into a continuous and irrefragable 
web. Pascal followed up his experiments with the 
J utmost hesitation and care, only deciding when de- 
t. cision became self-evident. Two Treatises, one “ On 
so. the Equilibrium of Liquids,” another “On the Weight 
of the Atmosphere,” which he subsequently wrote, 
though they were not published till after his death, dis¬ 
play his admirable powers of observation, and the patient 
zeal with which he followed up his discoveries. At 
the time that he wrote these treatises he was engaged 
on others, on geometrical subjects : he did not publish 
them.; and some have been irrecoverably lost. Every 
subject then interesting to men of science employed his 
active mind. His name had become well known: he 
was consulted by all the philosophers and mathematicians 
of the day, who proposed questions to him; and his 
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thoughts were sedulously dedicated to the solution of 
the most difficult problems. But a change meanwhile 
had come over his mind, and he began to turn his 
thoughts to other subjects, and to resolve to quit his 
mathematical pursuits, and to dedicate himself wholly 
to‘the practice and study of religion. 

This was no sudden resolve on his part — piety had 
always deep root in his heart. He had never, in the most 
inquisitive days of his youth, applied his eager question¬ 
ings and doubts to matters of faith. His father had 
carefully instilled principles of belief; and gave him for a 
maxim, that the objects of faith are not the objects of 
reason, much less the subject of it. This principle be¬ 
came deeply engraven in his heart. Logical and pene¬ 
trating as his mind was, with an understanding open to 
conjecture with regard to natural causes, he never applied 
the arts of reasoning to the principles of Christianity, but 
was as submissive as a child to all the dicta of the church. 
But though the so to call it metaphysical part of religion 
was admitted without a doubt or a question, its moral 
truths met with an attention — ; always lively, and at last 
wholly absorbing; so that he spent the latter portion of 
his life in meditating, day and night, the law of God. 

This change began first to operate at the age of four- 
and-twenty. His zeal overflowed to, and was im¬ 
bibed by, all near him. His father was not ashamed 
to listen to his son’s exhortations, and to regulate his 
life hereafter by severer rules. His unmarried sister, 
Jaqueline — the heroine of the tale previously narrated, 
who possessed singular talents — listened to her brother 
with still greater docility and effect: an effect rather 
to be deplored than rejoiced in, since it caused her tq 
renounce the cultivation of her talents, and the exercise 
of active duties, and to dedicate herself to the ascetic 
practices of Catholicism. 

Meanwhile the health of Pascal suffered severer at¬ 
tacks, and his frail body wasted away ; so that before 
he attained the prime of life he fell into the physical 
debility of age. He resided at this time in Paris, with 
o 2 




further, and taught him that asceticism has no real 
foundation in the beneficent plan of the Creator. 

654. One day, in the month of October, he was taking 
an airing in a carriage-and-four towards the Pont de 

31 ‘ Neuilli, when the leaders took the bit in their teeth, at 
a spot where there is no parapet, and precipitated them¬ 
selves into the Seine: fortunately the shock broke the 
traces, and the carnage remained on the brink of the 
precipice. Pascal, a feeble, half-paralytic, trembling 
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being, was overwhelmed by the shock. He fell into a 
succession of fainting fits, followed by a nervous agita¬ 
tion that prevented sleep, and brought on a state re¬ 
sembling delirium. In this he experienced a sort of 
vision, or extatic trance; in commemoration of which 
he wrote a singular sort of memorandum, which, though 
incoherent to us, doubtless brought to his memory the cir¬ 
cumstances of his vision. This paper he always kept sewn 
up in his dress. The effect of the circumstance was to 
make him look on his accident as a call from Heaven to 
give in all worldly thoughts,and to devote himself toGod. 
The pious exhortations of his sister, the nun, .had before 
given him some notion of such a course; and he deter¬ 
mined to renounce the world, and to dedicate himself 
exclusively to religious practices. 

The account that his sister, madame Perier, gives of 
the rules of life to which he adhered is most deeply inte¬ 
resting, as appertaining to a man of such transcendent 
genius; and yet deeply painful, since we cannot see that 
God could be pleased or served by his cutting himself 
off from the enjoyment of all the natural and innocent 
affections, or by a system of self-denial, that undermined 
his health and shortened his life. To follow up the 
new rules he had laid down for his conduct, he removed 
to another part of Paris; and showed so determined a re¬ 
solve to renounce the world that, at last, the world re¬ 
nounced him. In this retreat he disciplined his life 
by certain principles, the chief of which was to abstain 
from all pleasures or superfluity ; in accordance with this 
system, he allowed himself nothing but what was abso¬ 
lutely necessary; he unfurnished his apartment of all car¬ 
pets and hangings, reserving only a table and chairs, of 
the coarsest manufacture : he also, as much as possible, 
denied himself the service of domestics: he made his 
bed himself; and went to the kitchen to fetch his din¬ 
ner, and carried it into his own room, and took back 
the remains when he had finished : in short, his servant 
merely cooked and went to market for him. His time 
was otherwise spent in acts of charity, in prayer, and 
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in reading the scriptures. At first the regularity and 
quiet of a life of retreat recruited somewhat his shat¬ 
tered frame : but this did not last. His mind could not be 
idle, nor his reasoning powers remain inactive; and he 
soon found cause to study as deeply matters connected 
with religion as before he had applied himself to the 
investigation of mathematical truths. 

The abbey of Port Royal had not many years before 
been reformed, and acquired a high reputation. M. 
Arnaud (a noble of Auvergne, and a celebrated advocate,) 
was the father of anumerousfamily of children, andamong 
them a daughter, who, at eleven years of age, was named 
abbess of Port Royal. Instead of foEowing the old track 
of indulgence and indolence, her young heart became 
inflamed with pious zeal; and, at the age of seventeen, 
she undertook the arduous task of reforming'the habits 
and lives of the nuns under her jurisdiction. By de¬ 
grees she imparted a large portion of her piety to them, 
and succeeded in her undertaking: watching, fasting, 
humility, and labour, became the inmates of her convent ; 
and its reputation for sanctity and purity increased 
daily. The abbey of Port Royal aux Champs was si¬ 
tuated at the distance of only six leagues from Paris ; 
the situation in itself was desolate, but some private 
houses appertained to it. Several men of eminent learn¬ 
ing and piety were attracted, by the high reputation 
that the abbey enjoyed, to take up their abode in one 
of these dwellings. They fled the world to enjoy Christian 
peace in solitude: but indolence was not a part of their 
practice. Besides the works of piety of which they 
were the authors, they received pupils, they compiled 
books of instruction ; and their system of education be¬ 
came celebrated, both for the classical knowledge they 
imparted, and the sentiments of religion they in¬ 
spired. Among these reverend and illustrious recluses 
were numbered two brothers of mother Angelica, the 
abbess, Arnaud d’AndiUi, and Antoine Arnaud, and two 
of ■ her nephews; in addition may be named Saci, 
Nicole, and others, weU known as Freneh theologians. 
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and controversialists. Pascal’s attention being drawn 
to this retreat by the circumstance of his sister’s having 
taken her vows-in the abbey, he was desirous to become 
acquainted with men so illustrious: without taking up 
his abode absolutely among them, he cultivated their 
society, often paid visits of several weeks’ duration to 
their retreat, and was admitted to their intimacy. They 
soon discovered and appreciated his transcendent genius, 
while he was led by them to apply his talents to religi¬ 
ous subjects. The vigour and justness of his thoughts 
inspired them with admiration. Saci was, in particu¬ 
lar, his friend ; and the famous Arnaud regarded him 
with wonder for his youth, and esteem for his learning 
and penetration. These became in the end most useful 
to the recluses; and from the pen of their young friend 
they derived - , not only their best defence against their 
enemies, but a glory for their cause, founded on the 
admirable “ Lettres Provinciates,” which have survived, 
for the purity of their style, vigour of expression, and 
closeness of argument ; for their wit, and their sublime 
eloquence, long after the object for which they were 
written, is remembered only as casting at once ridicule 
and disgrace upon the cause of religion in France. 

It is indeed a melancholy and degrading picture of 
human nature, to find men of exalted piety and pro¬ 
found learning, waste their powers on controversies, 
which can now only be regarded with contempt, 
though the same sentiment cannot follow the virtues 
which these men displayed — their constancy, their 
courage, and noble contempt of all selfish considerations. 

The foundation of the dispute, which called forth at 
once these virtues and this vain exertion of intellect, 
still subsists between different sects of Christianity. The 
Christian religion is founded on the idea of the free¬ 
will of man, and the belief that he can forsake sin; and 
that, according as he does forsake or cling to it, he deserves 
happiness or reprobation in the other world. But to 
this is added, with some, the belief that sanctification 
springs from the especial interference of God ; that mart 
o 4 
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cannot even seek salvation without a call; that faith and 
grace is an immediate and gratuitous gift of God to 
each individual whom the Holy Ghost inspires with a 
vocation. How far man was born with the innate 
powerof belief andfaith,or how far he needed a particular 
and immediate gift of grace to seek these from God, 
divided the Christian world into sects at various times, 
and was the foundation of the dispute between the 
molinists and jansenists. The first name was derived 
from Molina, a jesuit, who endeavoured to establish a 
sort of accord between the Almighty’s prescience and 
man’s free will, which gave the latter power to choose, 
and sufficing grace to choose well. The jesuits were 
zealous in supporting the doctrine of one of their order. 
They discussed the points in question with so much 
acrimony that they laid themselves open to as violent 
attacks; they were opposed in particular by the domi- 
nicans; the dispute was carried on in Rome, before 
assemblies instituted to decide upon it, but which took 
care to decide nothing; and the pope ended, by ordering 
the two parties to live in peace. Meanwhile Cornelius 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, wrote a book on saint Augus¬ 
tin, which was not published till after his death : this 
book, which supported the notion of election by God, 
was taken up by the adversaries of the jesuits (here¬ 
after called jansenists, the name of the bishop being 
latinised into Jansenius), and they called attention to 
it. The jesuits selected five propositions, which they 
said they found in it, on the subject of grace and 
election; and these were condemned as heretical. 
Antoine Arnaud rose as their advocate. The jesuits 
detested him for his father’s sake, who had pleaded the 
cause of the university of Paris against them, and 
gained it. Arnaud declared that he had read the work 
of Jansenius, and could not findthe five condemned pro¬ 
positions in it, but acknowledged that, if they were there, 
they deserved condemnation. The Sorbonne exclaimed 
against this declaration as “ rashfor, as the pope had 
condemned these propositions as being enounced by Jan- 


Benins, of course they were contained in his book.* It 
was considered necessary that Arnaud should reply to this 
. attack; but, though a learned man, an eloquent writer, 
and a great theologian, his defence was addressed to the 
studious rather than the public, and it gained no partisans. 

It was far otherwise when Pascal took up his pen, and, 
under the name of Louis de Montalte, published his first /Etat. 
letter a un Provincial; it was written in a popular, yet 33. 
clear and conclusive manner, and in a style at once so ele¬ 
gant, perspicuous, and pure, that a child might read and 
understand, while a scholar wduld study the pages as a 
model for imitation. The success of this letter was 
prodigious: it did not however change the proceedings 
of the Sorbonne, it assembled—its sittings were crowded 
with monks and mendicant friars, ignorant men whose 
opinions were despicable, but whose votes counted. 
Arnaud’s work was condemned, and he himself expelled 
the Sorbonne. This sentence roused Pascal to continue 
his labours. He wrote another letter, which met with 
equal approbation; but the success only served to irritate 
Amaud’s enemies ; they obtained another censure of the 
five propositions from the pope, and insisted on all sus - 
pected persons signing a formula in which they were 
renounced. The nuns of Port Royal were called on 
to put their names, and, on their resistance, they were 
threatened with the destruction of their house, and dis¬ 
persion. 

At this moment, a singular circumstance occurred, 
which to this day is, by many, considered a miracle. A 
sacred relic, one of the thorns of our Saviour’s crown of 
thorns, had been lately brought to Paris. To a protest- 
ant the pretence of the existence of such a relic is ri¬ 
diculous, but the catholic church has always upheld a 
belief in the miraculous preservation of these instruments 
of our Saviour’s passion and death. The holy thorn 
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The success of this hook, the activity of his mind, 
and his sedulous study of theology, naturally led 
Pascal to conceive the project of other works. The 
scope of that which principally engaged his atten¬ 
tion was, a refutation of atheists. He meditated con¬ 
tinually on this subject, and put down all the thoughts 
that occurred to his mind. Illness prevented him from 
giving them subsequently a more connected form, but 
they exist as his “ Pensees,'.’ and many of them deserve 
attention and veneration ; while others, founded on ex¬ 
aggerated and falseviews of human duties, are interesting 
as displaying the nature of his mind. The acuteness 
and severity of thought which in early life led him to 
mathematical discoveries, he now applied to the truths 
of Christianity ; and he followed out all the consequences 
of the doctrine of the church of Rome with an uncom¬ 
promising and severe spirit. Want of imagination, 
perhaps, caused his mistakes ; for mistakes he certainly 
made. He is sublime in his charity, in his love and care 
for the poor, in his gentleness and humility ; but when 
we learn that he, a suffering, dying man, wore a girdle 
armed with sharp points as a punishment for transient 
and involuntary emotions of vanity—when we find him 
reprehending his sister for caressing her children, and 
denouncing as sinful the most justifiable, and indeed 
virtuous departure from ascetic discipline, we feel that 
the mathematical precision with which he treated subjects 
of morals is totally at war with the system of the Creator, 
madame Perier relates, that she was often mortified and 
hurt by his cold manner, and the apparent distaste with 
which he fepulsed her sisterly attentions. She com¬ 
plained to their sister, the nun ; but she understood 
better his motives, and explained how he considered it 





a virtue to love without attaching himself, and also 
deemed it sin to excite attachment ; and proved that 
notwithstanding hisapparent coldness his heartwas warm, 
by mentioning the earnestness with which he. served her 
on any occasion when she needed his assistance. His 
most active feeling was charity to the poor; he never 
•refused alms, and would borrow money on interest for 
the sake of bestowing them; and when cautioned that he 
might ruin himself, replied, that he never found that 
any one who had property ever died so poor but he had 
something to leave. It was a hard life to which he 
condemned himself; a careful avoidance of all attach¬ 
ment— a continual mortification of his senses, and the 
labour and sadness of perpetual association with the suf¬ 
fering ; added to this, he aimed at such a state of ab¬ 
straction as not to receive pleasure from food ; and aware 
of an emotion of satisfied vanity when consulted by the 
learned men of the day, he, as has been said, wore a girdle 
armed with sharp points, which he struck into himself, 
so to recal his wandering thoughts. A sense of duty— 
love of God,—perhaps something of pride, kept him up 
long; but he sunk under it at last. He spent five years 
in a rigid adherence to all his rules and duties; then his 
fragile body gave way, and he fell into a series of 
sufferings so great, that, though existence was prolonged 
for four years, they were years of perpetual pain. 

1658. His illness began by violent tooth-ach ; he was kept 
iEtat. awake night after night: during these painful vigils, 
35 ‘ his thoughts recurred to the studies of his youth. He 
revolved in his head problems proposed by the scientific 
men of the day. 

His attention was now chiefly engaged with the 
solution of various questions in the higher departments 
of geometry, especially those connected with the proper¬ 
ties of cycloids. He succeeded in solving many pro¬ 
blems of great difficulty relating to the quadrature and 
rectification of segments and arcs of cycloids, and the 
volumes of solids formed by their revolutions round 
their axes and ordinates. Except so far as they term 
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part of the history of mathematical science, and illus¬ 
trate the powers of great minds, such as that of the 
subject of this memoir, these problems have now lost 
all their interest. ■ The powerful instruments of in¬ 
vestigation supplied by the differential and integral 
calculus, have reduced their solution to the mere ele¬ 
ments of transcendental mathematics. At the epoch 
when they engaged the attention of Pascal, before the 
invention of the modern methods, they were questions 
presenting the most formidable difficulties. To Pascal, 
however, they were mere matters of mental relaxation, 
resorted to with a view to divert his attention from his 
acute bodily sufferings. He entertained, himself, no 
intention of making them public. It was, however, 
the wish of several of his companions in religious 
retirement that they should be made public, were it 
only to afford a proof that the highest mathematical 
genius is not incompatible with the deepest and most 
sincere Christian faith. Pascal yielded, and, according 
to a custom which was then usual, however puerile it 
may now appear, he, in the first instance, proposed the 1638 - 
several questions which he solved as subjects for a^ at ' 
prize to the scientific world. Many competitors pre¬ 
sented themselves; and others, who, though not com¬ 
peting for the prize, offered partial solutions. Among 
these were several who have since attained great cele¬ 
brity, such as Wallis, Huygens, Fermat, and sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. 

The prize, however, was not gained, nor the problems 
solved. In the beginning of the year 1659, Pascal 
published his complete solutions of the problems of the 
cycloid, with some other mathematical tracts. These 
admirable investigations cannot fail to excite in every 
mind a deep regret, that a morbid state of moral and 
religious feeling should ever have diverted Pascal from 
mathematical and physical research. 

Meanwhile his debility and sufferings increased; but 
he did not, on that account, yield, but held fast by his 
system of self-denial, practising himself in turning his 
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thoughts resolutely to another subject when any 
agreeable sensation was produced, so that he might be 
true to his resolve to renounce pleasure, while he bore his 
pains with inconceivable fortitude and patience ; yet 
they were sufficient to interrupt his studies. As the 
only duty he was capable of performing, he spent his 
time in visiting churches where any relics were ex¬ 
posed or some solemnity observed ; and for this end he 
had a spiritual almanack, which informed him of the 
places where there were particular devotions. “ And 
this he did,” says his sister, “ with so much devotion 
and simplicity, that those who saw him were surprised 
at it; which caused men of great virtue and ability to 
remark, that the grace of God shows itself in great 
minds by little things, and in common ones by large.” 
Nor did his sufferings interrupt his works of charity, 
and the services he rendered to the poor. This last 
duty grew into the passion of his heart. He counselled 
his sister to consecrate all her time, and that of her chil¬ 
dren, to the assistance of those in want; he declared this 
to be the true vocation of Christians, and that without 
an adherence to it there was no salvation. Nor did he 
consider that the rich performed their duty by con¬ 
tributing only to public charities, but that each person 
was held to bestow particular and unremitted attention 
to individual eases. “ I love poverty,” he wrote down, 
u because Christ loved it. I love property, because it 
affords the means of aiding the needy. I keep faith with 
every one, and wish no ill to those who do ill to me. 
I endeavour to he true, sincere, and faithful to all men. 
I have a tenderness of heart for those with whom God 
has most bound me; and, whether I am alone or in the 
view of men, I have the thought of God as the aim of 
all my actions, who will judge them, and to whom they 
are consecrated.” Such were the sentiments of Pascal; 
and no man ever carried them out with equal humility, 
patience, zeal; and fortitude. His simplicity and sin¬ 
gleness of heart were admirable; all who conversed 
with him were astounded by his child-like innocence 



to his beloved sister. The jesuits rose from the over¬ 
throw, caused by the miracle, with redoubled force, and, 
if possible, redoubled malice ; they got the parliament 
of Provence to condemn the ‘•' Lettres Provinciales” to 
be burned by the common hangman : they insisted that 
the nuns of Port Royal should sign the formula, and 
on their refusal they were taken violently from the 
abbey, and dispersed in various convents. Jaqueline 
Pascal was at this time sub-prioress; her piety was 
extreme, her conscience tender. She could not per¬ 
suade herself of the propriety of signing the formula ; 
but the anticipation of the misery that the unfortunate 
nuns would endure through their refusal broke her 
heart: she fell ill, and died, as she called herself, “ the 
first victim of the formula,” at the age of thirty-six. 
Before her profession as a nun, she had displayed great 
talents; and had even gained the prize for poetry at 
Rouen, when only fourteen : her sensibility was great; 
her piety extreme. Pascal loved her more than any 
other creature in the world; but he betrayed no grief 
when he heard of her death. “ God grant us grace to* 
die like her,” he exclaimed ; and reproved his sister for 
the affliction she displayed. It wax this question of 
the .signature of the formula that caused his temporary 
dissension with the recluses of Port Royal. They 
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wished the mins to temporise, and to sign the formula, 
with a reservation ; but Pascal saw that the jesuits 
would not submit to be thus balked, and that they were 
bent on the destruction of their enemies. instead 
therefore of approving the moderation of the jansenists, 
he said, !C You wish to save Port lloyal—you may 
betray the truth, but you cannot save it." He himself 
became more jansenist than the jansenists themselves ; 
instead of arguing, as M. Arnaud had done, that the five 
propositions were not to be found in Jansenius's work, lie 
declared that they were in accordance with St. Paul and 
the fathers; and inferred that the popes were deceived 
when they condemned them. He accused the recluses of 
Port Royal of weakness : they defended themselves; and, 
the dispute becoming known, it was reported that Pascal 
was converted; for no one could believe, as was the 
fact, that he was more tenacious of their doctrines than 
they were themselves. His confessor aided, at first, this 
mistake, by misconceiving the tendency of some of his 
expressions on his death bed ; and it was not till three 
years after Pascal’s death that the truth became known. 

At the time we now mention, the period of his sis¬ 
ter’s death, his own end was near : decrepid and feeble, 
his life had become one course of pain, and each day 
increased his physical sufferings. He became at last so 
ill as to need the constant attentions of madame Perier. 
He had given shelter in his house to a poor family, and 
at this juncture one of the sons had fallen ill of the 
small-pox. Fearful that, if his sister visited him, she 
might carry this illness to her children, he consented to 
remove to her house. But her cares availed nothing ; 
he was attacked by colics, which continued till his death, 
hut which the physicians did not believe to be attended 
with danger. He bore his sufferings with patience ; 
%nd, true to his principles, received no attendance with 
which he could at all dispense; and, unsoftened by pain, 
he continued to admit the sedulous attentions of his 
sister "with such apparent repulsion and indifference, 
that she often feared that they were displeasing to him. 
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Strange that he should see virtue in checking both his 
own and her sympathy — that. diviner portion of our 
nature which takes us out of ourselves, and turns our 
most painful and arduous duties into pleasures.* In 
the same spirit, when his sister lamented his sufferings, 
he observed, that, on the contrary, he rejoiced in them: 
he hade her not pity him, for that sickness was the 
natural state of a Christian ; as thus they are, as they al¬ 
ways ought to be, suffering sorrow, and the privation of 
all the blessings of life — exempt from passion, from 
ambition, and avarice — ever in expectation of death. 
" Is it not thus,” he said, “ that a Christian should pass 
his life?—and is it not a happiness to find one’s self in the 
state in which one ought to place one’s self, so that all 
one need do is to submit humbly and serenely ? ” Self- 
denial thus became a passion with this wonderful man ; 
and no doubt he derived pleasure from the excess to 
which he carried it. 

There was one other passion in which he indulged, 
that was far more laudable. We compassionate his 
mistake when he looks on the uselessness and help¬ 
lessness of sickness as a good, but we admire him when 
we contemplate his sublime charity. In his last hours 
he lamented that he had not done more for the poor ; 
more wholly devoted time and means to their relief. 
He made his will, in which he bestowed all that he 
could, with any justice, leave away from his family; 




sister, however, perceived that his illness was greater 
than was supposed, and prepared for the last hour, 
which came more suddenly even than she expected. 
1662. fj e was one n jght seized with convulsions, which in- 
3 g 3t ' termitted only while he roused himself to commu¬ 
nicate, and, then recurring, they ended only with his 
life. He died on the 19th August, 1662, at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

We contemplate the career of this extraordinary 
man with sentiments of mingled pity and admiration. 
He certainly wanted a lively imagination, or he would 
not have seen the necessity of so much mortification 




penetrating the recesses of Pascal’s mind, while solv 
mathematical problems that baffled all Europe; wril 
works replete with wit and wisdom, close reasoning 
suplime eloquence; and the while believing that 
pleased the Creator by renouncing all the blessings 
life; by spending his time in the adoration of rel 
and shortening his life by self-inflicted privation 
torture. His works, replete with energy and eloquenc 
they are, present many of the same difficulties. We h 
already spoken at large of his “ Lettres Provincial* 
His “ Pensees,” or Thoughts, which he wrote on 1( 
scraps of paper, meaning hereafter to collect them 
the form of a work, for the conversion of athei 















MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


It appears ridiculous to include a woman’s name in the 
list of “ Literary and Scientific Men.” This blunder 
must he excused; we could not omit a name so highly 
honourable to her country as that of madame de 
Sdvigne, in a series of biography whose intent is to 
give an account of the persons whose genius has 
adorned the world. 

The subject of this memoir herself would have 'been 
very much surprised to find her name included in the list 
of French writers. She had no pretensions to author¬ 
ship ; and the delightful letters which have immortalised 
her wit, her sense, and the warm affections of her 
heart, were written without the slightest idea intruding 
that they would ever be read, except by her to whom 
they were addressed. 

Marie de Rabutin-Chantal was born on the 5th 
February, 1626. The family of Rabutin was a dis¬ 
tinguished one of Burgundy, and Chantal was its elder 
branch. Her paternal grandmother, Jeanne-Francoise 
Fremiot, now canonized, was a foundress of a religious 
institution, called the Sisters of Visitation; which was' 
the cause of a sort of hereditary alliance between her 
grand-daughter and the sisters of St. Mary, whose 
houses she was in the habit of visiting in Paris, and 
during her various journeys. Mademoiselle de Rabutin 
lost her father in her early infancy. When she was only 
a year and a half old, the English made a descent upon 
the isle of Rhe, for the purpose of succouring Rochelle. 
M. de Chantal put himself at the head of a troop of 
gentlemen volunteers, and went out to oppose them. The 
artillery of the enemy’s fleet was turned upon them. 
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and M. de Chatital, .together with the greater part of 
his followers, were left dead on the field. It has teen 1697 
said that he fell by the hand of Cromwell himself. The July 
baron de Chantal was a French noble of the old feudal 22. 
times ; when a cavalier regarded his arms and military 
services as his greatest glory, and as the origin of his 
rank and privileges. His daughter has preserved a 
curious specimen of his independence in his mode of 
treating great men, and of the impressive concision of 
his letter writing. When Schomberg was made mar¬ 
shal of France, he wrote to him— 


By which few words he conveys his opinion that 
Schomberg owed his advancement, not to his valour nor 
military exploits, hut to his rank, his having a black 
beard, like Louis XIII., and his intimacy with that 
monarch. The mother of mademoiselle de Rabutin 
was Marie de Coulanges, who was of the class of no¬ 
bility distinguished in France as of the robe; that is, 
as being ennobled through their having filled high civil 
situations of chancellor, judge, &c. She died in 1636, 
when her daughter was only ten years of age, and the 
orphan fell under the care of her maternal grandfather, 
M. de Coulanges (her grandmother, the saint, being 
too much occupied by her religious duties to attend to 
her grandchild’s welfare and education) : he, also, dying 
the same year, her guardianship devolved on her uncle, 
Christophe de Coulanges, abbe de Livry. Henceforth 
he was a father to her. 

We know nothing, except by conjecture, of Marie 
de Rabutln's education and early years. She says that 
she was educated with her cousin Coulanges, who was 
several years younger than herself. He is known to us 
as a gay, witty, convivial man, whose reputation arose 
from his talent for composing songs and madrigals on the 
events of the day, written with that airiness and point pe- 
p 4 
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culiar to French productions of this sort. He was quick and 
clever, and the young lady must have enjoyed in Mm a 
merry, agreeable companion. She tells us, also, that she 
was brought up at court ; a court ruled over by cardinal 
de Richelieu, who, though a tyrant, studied and loved 
letters, was desirous of advancing civilization, and took 
pleasure in the society of persons of talent, even if 
they were women. She was always fond of reading. 
The endless romances of Scuderi were her earliest 
occupation ; hut she aspired to knowledge from more 
serious studies. Under the care of Menage and Chapelle, 
who both admired her, she learnt Latin and Italian. 
She must always have possessed the delicacy and finesse 
of understanding that distinguish her letters : vivacity 
that was almost wit; common sense, that regulated and 
harmonized all, and never left her. She was not, per¬ 
haps, what is called beautiful, .even on her first entrance 
into the world, but she was exceedingly pretty; a 
quantity of light hair, a fair blooming complexion, 
eyes full of fire, and a person elegant, light, and airy, 
1644. rendered her very attractive. She married, at the age 
jEtat. of eighteen, Henry, marquis de Sevigne, of an ancient 
i8 - family in Britany. 

The Bretons even now scarcely consider themselves 
Trench. They are a race remarkable for dauntless 
^courage and inviolable fidelity; for rectitude and inde- 
' pendence of feeling, joined to a romantic loyalty, which, 
in latter years, has caused them to have a distinguished 
place in the internal history of Prance. M. de Se¬ 
vigne was not quite a man fitted to secure the felicity 
of a young girl, full of ability, warmth of heart, and 
excellent sense. He was fond of pleasure, extravagant 
’ in his expenses, heedless, and gay. In the first instance, 
however, the marriage was a happy one. The bon 
temps de la regenee were, probably, the bon temps of 
1647. madame de Sevigne’s life. She bore two children, a 
.32tat. son and a daughter. Her letters at this period are full 
21. of gaiety: there is no trace of any misfortune, nor 
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M. de Sevigne was related to the celebrated cardinal 
de Retz, in those days coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Paris. When France became distracted by civil broils, 
this connection caused him to adhere to the party of 
the Fronde. His wife partook in his politics, and was a 
Zealous Frondeuse. We have traces in all her after 
life of the intimacies formed during the vicissitudes of 
these troubles. She continued warmly attached to the 
ambitious turbulent coadjutor, whose last years were 
spent so differently from his early ones, and on whom 
she lavishes many encomiums: she was intimate with 
mademoiselle de Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, duke 
ef Orleans ; but her chief friend was the duchess de 
Chatillon, whom she called her sister. Several letters 1649. 
that passed between her and her cousin Bussy-Rabutin,iEtat. 
during the blockade of Paris by the prince de Conde, are 23 - 
preserved. He sided with the court, and wrote to ask 
his cousin to interfere to obtain for him his carriage and 
horses, left behind in Paris when the court escaped to 
St. Germain : — “ Pray exert yourself,” he writes: “ it 
is as much your affair as mine ; as we shall judge, by 
your success in this enterprise, in what consideration 
you are held by your party ; that is to say, we shall 
have a good .opinion of your generals, if they pay the 
attention they ought to your recommendation.” She 
failed; and Bussy-Rabutin writes, “ So much the worse • 
for those who refused you, my fair cousin. I do not 
know if it will profit'them anything, but I am sure it 
does them no honour.” 

We have mentioned, in the memoir of the duke de 
ia Rochefoucauld, the depraved state of French society 
during the wars of the Fronde. Madame de Sevigne 
kept herself far aloof from even the suspicion of mis¬ 
conduct, but her husband imbibed the contagion. The 
name of his mistress, Ninon de 1’Enclos, gave a celebrity 1650. 
to his infidelity infinitely painful to his wife. Madame iEtat. 
de Sevigne felt her misfortune, but bore it with dignity 24, 
and patience. Not long after she had cause to congra¬ 
tulate herself on her forbearance, when her husband was 
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killed in a duel by the chevalier d’Albret. The occasion 
of the combat is not known, but such were too frequent 
in the days of the Fronde. The inconstancy of her 
Siusband did not diminish the widow's grief: she had 
lived six happy years of a brilliant youth witbhim ; his 
gay, social disposition was exactly such as to win affec¬ 
tion ; and, when he was lost to her for ever, she pro¬ 
bably looked on her jealousy in another light, and felt 
how trivial such is when compared with the irreparable 
stroke of death. Her sorrow was profound. Her uncle, 
the abbe de Coulanges, was her best friend and consoler. 
He drew her attention to her duties, and assisted her in 
the arduous task of managing her affairs, embarrassed 
by her husband’s extravagance. She had two young 
children, and their education was her chief and dearest 
care, and she was thus speedily recalled to active life. 

Her widowhood was exemplary. Left at four-and- 
twenty without her husband’s protection, in the midst 
of a society loosened from all moral restrictions, in 
which the highest were the most libertine, no evil breath 
ever tainted her fair fame. Her cousin, Bussy-Rabu- 
tin *, who has distilled, from a venomous pen, poison 












log a near relation, and she the head of t 
snowed her kindness and her prudence b 
admit him to the honour of her intimacy, 
he alludes to the admiration that Fouqu 
and we find that her friendship for him 
alterable to the last. Bussy rallies her, als 


reality, and you despise wealth as if you could m 
feel die want of it.: we shall see you some day re 
all this.” Again he writes, “ One must regulate c 
self by you; one is too happy in being allowed to 
your friend. There is hardly a woman in the kingd 
except yourself, who can induce your lovers to he sa 
fled with friendship : we scarcely see any who, rej 
ing love, are not in a state of enmity. I am cer 
that it requires a woman of extraordinary merit to 1 
a lover into a friend." And again, “ I do not ki 
any one so generally esteemed as yourself: you are 
delight of the human race : antiquity would have ra 
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goddess of something. In our own times, not being so 
prodigal of incense, we content ourselves with saying 
that there does not exist a woman of your age more 
tortuous and more charming. I know princes of the 
blood, foreign princes, nobles of high rank, great cap¬ 
tains, ministers of state, magistrates, and philosophers, 
all ready to be in love with you. What can you desire 
more? ” This language deserves quoting only as evidence 
of the sort of ordeal Madame de S6vigne passed through. 
While receiving all this flattery, she was never turned 
aside from her course. To educate her children, take 
care of their property, secure such a place in society as 
would he advantageous to them, and to render her uncle’s 
life happy, were the objects of her life. She was very 
fortunate in her uncle, whose kindness and care were 
the supports of her life. Her obligations to him are ap¬ 
parent from the letter she wrote many years after, on 
his death: — “ I am plunged in sorrow: ten days ago 
I saw my dear uncle die, and you know what he was to 
his dear niece. He has conferred on me every benefit 
in the world, either by giving me property of his own, 
or preserving and augmenting that of my children. He 
drew me from the abyss into which M. de Sttogne’s 
death plunged me: he gained lawsuits; he put my 
affairs into good order; he paid our debts; he has 
made thefestate on which my son lives the prettiest and 
most agreeable in the world.” She was fortunate, also, 
in her children, whom she passionately loved. But it 
must be remembered that children do not entirely oc¬ 
cupy a parent’s time. She afterwards regretted that 
her daughter had been brought up in a convent; hut, in 
Sending her there, she acted in accordance with the 
manners of the times.® While her children were away, 
and when she came up to Paris from her country house, 
she diversified her life by innocent pleasures. She en¬ 
joyed good society, and adorned it. She was one of the 
favourites of the Hotel de Rambouillet, where met a 




sonment embittered two years of her life. 


band's uncle, the chevalier de Sevigne, to 
partin his escape from the citadel of Nani 
did not restore him to his friends. He w 
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take refuge in Spain; and did not return to France for 
many years, when he came bade an altered man. 

Her next misfortune was the fall and banishment of 
Fouquet. It speaks highly for madame de Sevigne’s 
good sense and superior qualities that, while refusing a 
man who, in other instances, showed himself presuming 
from success with other women, she should secure him 
as a friend. The secret lay in her own feelings of 
friendship, which being sincere, and yet strictly limited, 
she acquired his esteem as well as affection. Fouquet 
was a munificent and generous man, of a superior un¬ 
derstanding and unbounded ambition. He dissipated 
the finances of the state as he spent his own ; but he 
could bestow as well as take, as he proved when, on 
getting his place *of procureur-general to the par¬ 
liament, he sent in the price (14,000 francs) to the 
public treasury. The entertainment he gave Louis XIV. 
atVaux, which cost 18,000,000 of francs, was the seal 
of his ruin, already suggested to the king by Colbert. 
He had made the monarch, already all powerful, fear 
his victim. Louis fancied that Fouquet had fortified 
Belle Isle, and that he had a strong party within and 
without the kingdom. This was a mere mistake, in¬ 
spired by the superintendent s enemies, to ensure his 
fall. Madame de Sevigne, Pelisson, Gourville, and 
mademoiselle Scuderi were his chief friends: joined 
to these was Pelisson, his confidential clerk. He shared 
the fall of his master, and was imprisoned in the 
Bastile; but, undeterred by fear from this, defended him 
with great eloquence. The simple-minded, true-hearted 
La Fontaine was another of his firm friends in adver¬ 
sity. The suit against him was carried on for three 
years. He was pursued with the utmost acrimony 
and violence by Colbert, Le Tellier, secretary of state, 
and his rival in credit, and Seguier, the chancellor. 
During his trial, madame de Sevigne wrote daily to 
M. de Pomponne, afterwards minister, relating its pro¬ 
gress. These letters are very interesting, both from 
the anecdotes they contain, and the warmth of feeling 








be to you; and what inconceivable pleasure do those 
moments impart which deliver the heart and the thoughts 
from such terrible anxiety. It will be long before I re¬ 
cover from the joy I felt yesterday s it is really too 
complete; I could scarcely bear it. The pour man learnt 
the news by air (by means of signals) a few moments 
after; and I have no doubt he felt it in all its extent.” 
The king, however, abated this joy. He had been taught 
to believe that Fouquet waa dangerous : fancying this, 
he of course felt, that, as an exile, he would enjoj! every 
facility for carrying on his schemes. He changed the 
sentence of banishment into perpetual imprisonment in 
Pignerol. Fouquet was separated from his wife and fa¬ 
mily, and from his most faithful servants. At first his 
friends hoped that hfs hard fate would be softened. “ We 
hope,” writes madame de Sevigne, “ for some mitiga¬ 
tion : hope has used me too well for me to abandon it. 
We must follow the example of the poor prisoner: he 
is gay and tranquil; let us be the same.” The king, 
however, continued inexorable. He remained long in 
prison : a doubt hangs over the conclusion of his life; 
and it is not known whether he remained a prisoner to 
the ena He died in 1680.* 

When Fouquet's papers were seized, there were 
among them a multitude of letters which compromised 
the reputations of several women of quality. Madame 
de Sevignd had been in the habit of corresponding 
with him. The secretary of state, Tellier, declared 
that her letters were les plus honnetes du monde; but 
they were written unguardedly, in all the thought¬ 
lessness of youth. She apprehended some annoyance 
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from their having fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
and thought it right to retire into the country. Bussy- 
Rabutin put himself forward at this moment to support 

cordial, but which, for some time, continued unin¬ 
terrupted. 

Madame de Sevigne’s retreat was not of long con¬ 
tinuance. It took place when Fouquet was first ar- 
> rested, and she returned to court long before his trial. 

Her daughter was presented in 1663. The following 
year was rendered remarkable by the brilliancy of the 1 664. 
fetes given at Versailles.* The carousals or tourn- 
aments were splendid, from the number of combatants 38 “ 
and the magnificence of the dresses and accoutrements. 

The personages that composed the totfrnament passed in 
review before the assembled court. The king repre- lfi65 
sented Roger. All the diamonds of the crown were /Eat. 
lavished on-his dress and the harness of his horse : his S9. 
page bore Ms shield, whose device was composed by Ben- 
serade, who had a happy talent for composing these 
slight commemorations of the feelings and situation of 
the real person, mingled with an apt allusion to the 
person represented. The queen, attended by Wiree 
hundred ladies, witnessed the review from under tri¬ 
umphal arches. Amidst this crowd of ladies, lost 
in it to all but the heart of Louis, and shrinking from 
observation, was mademoiselle de la Valliere, the real • 
object of the monarch’s magnificent display. The 
cavalcade was followed by an immense gilt car, repre¬ 
senting the chariot of the sun. It was surrounded by 
the four Ages, the Seasons, and the Hours. Shepherds 
arranged the lists, and other characters recited verses 
written for the occasion. The tournament over, the 
feast succeeded, and, darkness being come, the place was 
illuminated by 4000 flambeaux. Two hundred persons, 
dressed as fauns, sylvans, and dryads, together with 
shepherds, reapers, and vine-dressers, served at the 

* Voltaire, Si tele de Louis XIV. chap. xxv. 




the arcades that surrounded the whole 
ornamented with SOO girandoles of green 


Moliere’s play of the “ Princesse d’ Elide,” agreeable at 
the time from the allusions it contained, his comedy of 
the “ Manage Forcee,” and three acts of the “ Tar- 
tuffe,” added the enduring stamp of genius to mere out¬ 
ward show and splendour. Mademoiselle de Sevigne -o 
appeared in these fetes. In 1663 she represented a 
shepherdess in a ballet; and the verses which Benserade 
wrote for her to repeat show that she was held in 
consideration as one of the most charming beauties of 
the court, and as the daughter of one of its loveliest 
and most respected ornaments. In 1664 she appeared 
as Cupid disguised, as a Nereid*; and as Omphale in 
1665. We must not forget that at this very time, 
while enjoying hgr daughter’s success, madame de Se- 
vigne was interesting herself warmly for Fouipiet. The 
favour of a court could not make her forget her 
friends. Her chief object of interest, as personally 
regarded herself at this time, was the marriage of her 
dau(*iter. Her son was in the army. When only 
nineteen he joined the expedition undertaken by the 
dukes of Noailles and Beaufort for the succour of Can- 
dia. On this, madame de Sevignd writes to the comte 
de Bussy ,—“ I suppose you know that my son is 
gone to Candia with M. de Roannes and the comte de 
Saint Paul. He mentioned it to M. de Turenne, to 
cardinal de Retz, and to M. de la Rochefoucauld. These 
gentlemen so approved his design that it was resolved on 
and made public before I knew any thing of it. He is 
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gone. I wept his departure bitterly, and am deeply 
afflicted. I shall not have a moment’s repose during 
this expedition. I see all the dangers, and they destroy 
me; but I am not the mistress. On such occasions 
mothers have no voice.” She had foundation for anxi¬ 
ety, for few among the officers that accompanied this 
expedition ever returned. The baron de Sevigne was, 
however, among these: he had distinguished himself; 
and, as the foundation for his military career, his mother 
bought for him, at a large pecuniary sacrifice, the com¬ 
mission of guidon, or ensign, in the regiment of the 
dauphin. The marriage of her daughter was a still 
more important object. La plus jolie fille de France 
she delights in naming her; yet it was long before she 
was satisfied with any of those who pretended to her 
hand. At length the count de Grignan offered him- ] 669. 
self. He was a widower of two marriages: he waseEtat. 
not young,, yet his offer pleased the young lady, and 43 - 
possessed many advantages in the eyes of the mother, 
on account of the excellent character which he bore, 
his rank, and his wealth. “ I must tell you a piece 
of news,” madame de Sevigne writes to the coigit de 
Bussy, “ which will doubtless delight you. At length, 
the prettiest woman in France is about to marry, not 
the handsomest youth, but the most excellent man in 
the kingdom. You have long known M. de Grignan. 

All his wives are dead to make room for your cousin, 
as well as, through wonderful luck, his father and his 
son; so that, being richer than he ever was, and being, 
through his birth, his position, and his good qualities, 
such as we desire, we conclude at once. The public 
appears satisfied, and that is much, for one is silly 
enough to be greatly influenced by it.” 

Soon after this period the correspondence began 
which contains the history of the life of madame de 
Sevigne,—a life whose migrations were not much more 
important than those of the Vicar of Wakefield, “ from 
the blue bed to the brown her residence in Paris being 
varied only by journeys to her estate in Britany, or by 



comtesse de Grignan was a very different person fron 
her mother. From some devotional scruples she de 
strayed all her own letters, so that we cannot judge o 
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their excellence ; but there can be no doubt that she was 
a very clever woman. She studied and loved the phi¬ 
losophy of Descartes; and it is even suspected that she 
was, in her youth, something of an esprit fort in her 
opinions. She conducted herself admirably as a wife; 
she was an anxious hut not a tender mother. Here 
was the grand difference between her and her mother. 
The heart of madame de Sevigne overflowed with 
sympathy and tenderness ; her daughter, endowed with 
extreme good sense, wit, and a heart bent on the ful¬ 
filment of her duties, had no tenderness of disposition. 
She left her eldest child, a little girl, behind her, in 
Paris, almost from the date of its birth. Apparently 
this poor child had some defect which determined her 
destiny in a convent from her birth ; for her mother 
seems afraid of showing kindness, and shut her up at the 
age of nine in the religious house where afterwards she 
assumed tile veil; her vocation to the state being very pro¬ 
blematical. It was through the continual remonstrances 
and representations of madame de Sevigne that she 
kept her youngest daughter at home. She was more 
alive to maternal affection towards her son; but this was 
mixed with the common feeling of interest in the heir 
of her house. There was something hard in her cha¬ 
racter that sometimes made her mother’s intense af¬ 
fection a burden. Madame de Sevigne’s distinctive 
quality was amiability: we should say that her daughter 
was decidedly unamiable. These were, to a great degree, 
the faults of a young person, probably of temper: they 
disappeared afterwards, when experience taught her 
feeling, and time softened the impatience of youth. 
We find a perfect harmony between mother and 
daughter subsist during the latter years of the life of 
the former, and repose succeed to the more stormy 
early intercourse. Madame de Grignan, prudent and 
anxious by nature, spent a life of considerable care. 
The expenses of her husband's high situation, and his 
own extravagant tastes, caused him to spend largely. 
Her son entered life early, and his career was the object 
■ Q 3 





and ill luck. He was a favourite of the best society 
in Paris, and, among others, of the famous Ninon de 
l’Enclos. Ninon had many great and good qualities; 
hut madame de Sevigng’s dislike to her dated far back, 
and was justifiably founded on the conduct of her 
husband. At the age of thirty-five Ninon had been 
the successful rival of a young and blooming wife ; at 
that of fifty-five the son wore her chains. ® Madame 
de Sevigne' could never reconcile herself to this inti¬ 
macy. “ She spoiled your father,” she writes to madame 
de Grignan, while she relates the methods used to 
attach her son. Sometimes this son, who was brave, 
and eager to distinguish himself, was exposed to the 
dangers of war ; sometimes he spent his time at court, 
where he waited on the dauphin, squandering time and 
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him enlivening her solitude, and bestowing on her the 
tendeTest filial attentions. He was an unlucky man. 
He got no promotion in the army, and, being too im¬ 
patient for a courtier, soon got wearied of waiting 
for advancement. He perplexed his mother by his 
earnest wish to sell his commission ; and the failure in 
her projects of marriage for him annoyed her still 
more. At length he chose for himself: renouncing his 
military employments, retiring from the court, and even 
from Paris, he married a lady of his own province, 
and fixed himself entirely in Britany. His wife was an 
amiable, quiet, unambitious person, with a turn for devo¬ 
tion, which increased through the circumstance of their 
having no children. Madame de Ssvigne was too pious 
to lament this, now that the destiny of her son was 
decided as obscure, and that she saw him happy: on 
the contrary, she rejoiced in finding him adopt religious 
principles, which rendered his life peaceful, and his 
character virtuous. 

The principal friends of madame de Sevignd were 
united in what she termed the Fauxbourg, where the house 
of madame de la Fayette, then the resort of the persons 
most distinguished in Paris for talent, wit, refinement, 
and good moral conduct, was situated. Madame de la 
Fayette, and her friend the duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
have already been introduced to the reader in the me¬ 
moir of the latter. It would seem that the lady was 
not a favourite with madame de Grignan, and that, with 
all her talents, she was not popular; but she had ad¬ 
mirable qualities; the use of the French term vraie was 
invented as applicable to her ; for Rochefoucauld abridged 
into this single word Segrais’ description, that “ she 
loved the true in all things.” This excess of frankness 
gave her, with some, an air of dryness ; and madame de 
Sevigne’s children did not share her affection, which 
even did not blind her to her friend’s defects. Speaking 
of theFauxbourg, she says, “ I am loved as much as she 
can love.” In an age when there was so much dis¬ 
quisition on character and motive, and in a mind 1 like 





in youth, and continued to the end of his life, a man of 
pleasure, singing with spirit songs which he made im¬ 
promptu, and which, afterwards, every one learnt as 
apropos of the events of the day; a teller of good 
stories, a lover of good dinners, an enjoyer of good wine; 
charming every one by the exuberance of his spirits ; 
amusing others, because he himself was amused. He 
loved books, he cultivated his taste, and collected pictures, 
joining the refinements and tastes of a gentleman to the 
hilarity and recklessness of a boy. 
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His wife, a relation of le Tellier and Louvois, en¬ 
joyed the reputation of a wit, as well as of being the 
most charming woman in Paris. She had good sense, 
and was often annoyed by her husband’s thoughtlessness, 
which caused him to degenerate at times into buffoonery; 
while her repartees and letters caused her to be univer- 
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pression, words wittily applied, ideas lull 
that pleased by their originality. She and h 
were, perhaps, too much alike to accord wef 
annoyed at his' want of dignity, and the 1 
that, joined to her extravagance, left them poc 
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clear and comprehensive understanding was utterly alien 
to the contradictions, subterfuges, and confusion of old 
French law. In religion, he sided with the mystics 
and quietists ; hut was more of a philosopher than a 
religionist; and chose his party for its being more allied 
to protestant tenets, and because, M. de Sevigne says, 
his mysticism freed him from the necessity of going 
to mass. He was a mixture of Stoic and Epicurean. 
He would not go half a league on horseback, he said, to 
seek a throne. And thus he harmonised his temper 
with his fortunes, for he was an unlucky man. “ His 
merit brings him ill luck,” madame de la Fayette said. 
It may be added that it brought also a contented mind, 
a friendly disposition, and calm studious habits. An 
amusing anecdote is told of his presence of mind in ex¬ 
tricating himself from a dilemma in which he was placed. 

Louis XIV. .learnt that the prince of Conti, and 
other young and heedless nobles of high rank, had, at 
a certain supper, uttered various sarcasms against, and 
told stories to the discredit of, himself and madame de 
Maintenon. The king wished to learn the details, and 
sent D’Argenson to inquire of Corbinelli, who was 
supposed to have been at the supper. Corbinelli was 
by this time grown old and deaf. “ Where did you 
sup on such an evening ? ” asked D’Argenson. “ I do 
not remember,” the other replied. “ Are you ac¬ 
quainted with such and such princes?” “ I forget.” 
“ Did you not sup with them ? ” “ I do not in the 
least remember ? ” “It seems to me that a man like 
you ought to recollect these things.” “True, sir, but 
before a man like you, I am not a man like myself.” 
Madame de Sevigne’s correspondence with this accom¬ 
plished and valued friend is lost, but her letters to her 
daughter are full of expressions of esteem and friend¬ 
ship towards him. 

Thus, in her letters, we find all the events of the day- 
alluded to in the tone used by this distinguished so¬ 
ciety. Some of the observations are witty and amusing; 
others remarkable for their truth, founded on a just 
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cord the gossip, sometimes the Ion mots, of the day ; 
and each finds its place, and, is told with grace, sim¬ 
plicity, and ease. 

From this scene, full of life and interest, at the call 
of duty, she visited Britany ; and, when her uncle 
desired, or motives of economy urged, buried herself 
in the solitude of her country seat of Les Rochers, a 
chateau belonging to the family of Sevigne, one league 
from Vitre', and still further from Rennes. As far as 
the character and person of the writer are concerned, 
we prefer the letters written from this retirement to those 
that record the changes and chances of her Parisian 
life. They breathe affection and peace, the natural 
sentiments of a kind heart, an enlightened taste, and an 
active mind. “ At length, my child/’ she writes, on 
her first visit to her solitude after her daughter’s mar¬ 
riage (May 31. l6?l), “here I am at these poor 
Rochers. Can I see these avenues, these devices, my 
cabinet and books, and this room, without dying of sor¬ 


tie 1’approbation ties hommes; uno charite giinereuse et chrdtienne. Vous 
ai-je dit comme it l’habilla ce regiment anglois ? il iui eouta quatnrze mille 
francs, et il resta sans argent. Les Anglois ont dit 3 M. tie Lorges qu’ils 
acheveroient de servit cette campagne, pour venger ]a mort tie SI. de 
Turenne, mais qu’aprfes eela ils se retireroient, lie pouvant obeir a d’autres 
que lui. Il y avoit de jemies soldats qui s’impatientoient un pen dans les 
marais, oil ils etoient dans l’eau jusqu’aux genoux ; et les vieux soldats leur 
disoient ‘ Quoi, vous vous plaignez ! ’ On voit bien que vous lie connoissez 
pas SI. de Turenne: il est plus faclie que nous qiiand nous sommes mal; il 
lie songe, a I’heure qu’il est, qu’il nous tirer d’ici; il veille quand nous 
dormons; e’est notre p£re : on voit bien que vous etes jeunes. Et e’est 

charge point des fadaises dont on croit faire plaisir aux gens eloignes: e’est 
abuser d’eux, et je eiioisis bien plus ce que je vous ecris, que ee que je vous 
dirois, si vous etiez iei. Je reviens a son ame: e’est done' tine chose a 
remarquer, que nul devot ne s’est avise de douter que Dieu no l’eut recue 
a bras ouverts, comme une des plus belles et des meilleures qui soi'ent 
jamais sorties de ses mains. Mcditez sur cette confiauce gen^rale sur son 
saint, et vous trouverez que e’est une esptce de miracle qui n’est que pour 
lui. Vous verrez dans les nourelles ies effets de cette grande perte.” — 
15 Anut, 1675. 

“ SI. de Barillon soupa ici liier : on ne parla que de M. de Turenne, it en 
est veritablement trEis-afliige. Il nous contoit ia solidite de ses vertus, com- 
bien il dtoit vrai, combieu il aimoit la vertu pour elle-meme, combien pour 
elle seule il setrouvoit recompense, et puis linitpardire que I’on ne pouvoit 
pas l’aimer, ni etre touche de son merite, sans en etre plus’lionnCteliomme. 
Sa societe communiquoit une liorreur pour la friponnerie, pour laduplicite, 
qui mettoit ses amis au-dessus des autres homines. Bien de siecles li’en 
donneront pas un pareil. Je ne trouve pas qu’nn soit tout-a-lait aveugle 
en celui-ci, au nioins les gens que je vois. Je crois que e'est vanter d’etre 
en bonne compagnie.” — 28 Aout, 1675. 





will receive only news of myself; and such is my con¬ 
fidence, that I am persuaded that you will like these 
letters as well as my others. The society I have here 
pleases me much. Our abbe (the abbe de Coulanges, 
her uncle, who resided constantly with her) is always 
delightful. My son and La Mousse (a relation of M. 
de Coulanges) suit me extremely, and I suit them. 
We are always together ; and, when business takes me 
from them, they are in despair, and think me very silly 
to prefer a farmer’s account to a tale of La Fontaine.” 
—“Your brother is a treasure of folly, and is de¬ 
lightful here. We have sometimes serious conversations, 
by which Tie may profit ; but there is something of 
whipped cream in his character: with all that, he is 
amiable.”—“ We are reading Tasso with pleasure. I 





bad company was better than goodl I remember all 
the follies we committed here, and every thing you did 
or said: the recollection never quits me. All the 
young plantations you saw are delicious. I delight 
in raising this young generation and often, without 
thinking of the injury to my profit, I cut down 
great trees, because they overshadow and inconvenienc 
my young children. My son looks on; but I do not 
suffer him to make the application my conduct might 
inspire." It was not, however, always solitude at the ” 
Roehers. The duke of Chaulnes was lieutenant-governor 
of Britany; and he and the duchess were too happy 
to visit madame de Sevigne, and to persuade her to join 
them whetl they visited the province, to holds the assem¬ 
bly of the states. From such a busy scene she gladly 
plunges again into her avenues and old halls, her 
moonlight walks, and darling reveries. She returned 1672. 
to Paris in December; and, in July of the following -Etat. 
year, visited her daughter in Provence, where she spent 46. 
fifteen months. These periods, so full of happiness to 
her, are blanks to us ; and when, with tears and sighs, 
she tears herself away from Grignan, and the letters 
begin again, our amusement and delight recoqimences. 

In 1674, madame de Grignan visited Paris, and re- 1674. 
mained fourteen months. Parisian society was invested Ahat, 
for the tender mother with a charm and an interest, 4 8- 
which became mingled with sadness on her daughter’s 
departure. 

The letters on this separation are rendered interesting 167.5. 
by the circumstance of her intimacy with cardinal AJtat. 
de Retz, who was then projecting abdicating his car- 43. 
dinal's hat, which the pope forbade, and his retreat, for 
the sake of paying his debts. This last was a measure 
founded on motives of honour and integrity, whatever 
his adversary, M. de la Rochefoucauld, may say to the 
contrary. The esteem, amounting to respect, which 
madame de Sevigne expresses for him, Taiscs them 
both. The death of Turenne happened also during this 
spring, and the letters are redeemed from the only fault 
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which a certain sort of minds might find with them, that 
of frivolity. If they are frivolous, what are our own 
lives ? Let us turn our eyes towards ourselves, and 
ask, if we daily put down our occupations, the sub¬ 
jects of our conversation, our pleasures and our serious 
thoughts, would they not be more empty of solid in¬ 
formation than madame de Sevigne’s letters; or, if 
more s learned, will they not be less wise, and, above all, 
deficient in the warmth of heart that, burns in hers ? 
In the summer of this year, she would fain have visited 
her daughter; but her uncle insisted that a journey to 
Britany was necessary for the final settlement of 
their mutual affairs, as he was grown old, and might 
die any dag. She arrived at the Rochers at the end 
of September. Her life was more lonely than during 
the previous visit, for her only companion was her 
uncle. She had felt deeply disappointed at giving up 
her journey to Provence, and the additional distance 
between her and her daughter, when in Britany, was 
hard to bear. “ We were far enough off,” she writes ; 
“ another hundred leagues added pains my heart; and 
I cannot dwell upon the thought without having great 
need of your sermons. What you say of the little 
profit you often derive from them yourself displays a 
tenderness that greatly pleases me. You wish me, then, 
to speak of my woods. The sterility of my letters does 
not disgust you. Well, dear child ! I may tell you, that 
I do honour to the moon, which I love, as you know. 
The good abbe fears the dew: I never suffer from it, 
and I remain, with Beaulieu (her dog) and my ser¬ 
vants in attendance, till eight o’clock. Indeed, these 
avenues are of a beauty, and breathe a tranquillity, a 
peace, and a silence, of which I can never have too 
much. When I think of you, it is with tenderness ; and 
I ©ust leave it to you to imagine whether I feel this 
deeply—I cannot express it. I am glad to feel alone, 
and fear the arrival of some ladies, that is, of con¬ 
straint.” Her residence in the province was painfully 
disturbed, on account of the riots which had taken place at 


brought down 4000 soldiers to punish the inhabitants. 
Ever fearful that her letters might be read at the post, 
madame de Sevigne never directly blames any act of 
government, but her disapprobation and regret are 
plainly expressed. “ X went to see the duchess de 
Chaulnes, at Vitro, yesterday,’’ she writes, “ and dined 
there: she received me with joy, and conversed with 
me for two hours, with affection and eagerness; relating 



knowing whither to go, without food or shelter. Sixty 
citizens are arrested: to-morrow they begin to hang. 
This province is an example to others, teaching them, 
above all, to respect their governors and their wives; 
not to call them names, nor to throw stones in their gar¬ 
den.” doming back from these scenes, which filled 
her with grief and indignation, she returns to her 
woods. “ I have business with the abbe: I am with 
my dear workmen ; and life passes so quickly, and, con¬ 
sequently, we approach our. end so fast, that I wonder 
how one can feel worldly affairs so deeply. My woods 




inspire me with these reflections. My people have such 
ridiculous 6are of me, that they guard me in the 
evening, completely armed, while the only enemy they 
find is a squirrel.” These twilight walks had a sor¬ 
rowful conclusion. In January she was suddenly laid 
, prostrate by rheumatism: it was the first illness she 
ever had — the first intimation she had received, she 
says, that she was not immortal. Her son was with 
her: they were better friends than ever. “ There 
is no air of maternity,” she writes, “in our inter¬ 
course : ‘he is excellent company, and he finds me the 
same.” On this disaster, his tenderness and attentions 
were warm and sedulous. “ Your brother,” she writes, 
“ has been an inexpressible consolation to me.” She at 















de Grignan was in a delicate state of health. “ Ah !” 
writes her mother, “ how happy I was when I had no 
fears for your health ! Of what had I then to complain, 
compared to my present inquietude ?” However, though 
still delicate, she revisited Paris in the following month 
of November—it being considered advantageous for her 
family affairs,—and remained nearly two ye&rs. Her 
mother had taken a large mansion, the Hotel de Carna- 
valet, and they resided under the same roof. There 
was a numerous family, and chief among them was a 
brother of M. de Grignan. The chevalier de Grignan 
enjoyed a great reputation for bravery and military 
conduct. He was a martyr to rheumatic gout, which 
often stood in the way of his active service; but he was 
always favoured by the king, and regarded by every one, 
as a man of superior abilities, and of a resolute and 
fearless mind. When six men of quality were selected 
to attend on the dauphin, under the namejof Menins, 
he was named one of them. Two of M. de Grignan’s 
daughters also accompanied them. They were the chil- 





dren of his former marriage with Angelique d’Angennes, • 
sister of the celebrated madame de Montauzier. Cardinal 
deRetz died in the August of this year. “ Pity me, 1579.' 
my cousin,” madame de Sevigne writes to the count de iEtat. 
Bussy, “ for having lost cardinal de Retz. You know 53- 
how amiable he was, and worthy the esteem of all who 
knew him. I was a friend of thirty years’ standing, 
and ever received the tenderest marks of his friendship, 
which was equally honourable and delightful to me. 

Eight days’ uninterrupted fever carried him off. I am 
grieved to the bottom of my heart.” 

At length, in the month of September, madame de 
Grignan returned to Provence. Her mother writes, 

“ Do not tell me that I have no cause to regret you: I 
have, indeed, every cause. I know not what you have 
taken into your head. For myself, I remember only your 
friendship, your care, your kindness, your caresses. I 
have lost all these: I regret them ; and nothing in the 
world can efface the recollection, <ior console me for my 
loss.” M. de Sevigne was at this time in Britany, and 
was elected deputy, by the nobles, to attend on the go¬ 
vernor. “ The title of new comer,” writes his mother, 

“ renders him important, and causes him to be mixed 
up in every thing. I hope he will marry: he will never 
again be so considerable. He has spent ten years at court 
and in the camp. The first year of peace he gives to his 
country. He can never be looked on so favourably as 
this year.” Unfortunately, he deranged all these schemes 
by falling in love inopportunely; and he lingered in 
Britany, grasping aU the money he could, felling trees, 
and squandering the proceeds without use or pleasure, 
while his mother awaited his return anxiously; and bore 
the blame of his absence, as it was supposed that he 
was detained by business of hers. The time when he 
could settle was not come. He was of that disposition 
which is not unfrequent among men. Gifted with 
vivacity, wit, and good humour, agreeable and gay, it ( 
appeared, as madame de Sevigne said, that he was ex¬ 
actly fitted for the situation at court, which, as lieutenant 




of the dauphin’s company 'of gendarmes, he natural); 
filled. But he was discontented: the restraint annoyec 




















id virtuous worn; 
whose gentleness, and common sense, and turn for piety, 
joined to a caressing and playful disposition, suited ad¬ 
mirably both mother and son. In the autumn of this 
year she visited the new married pair at the Rocliers. It 
was a sad blow to her to quit Paris, where her daughter 
was residing. Motives of economy, or, rather, the juster 
motive of paying her debts, enforced this exile, which was 
hard to bear. We read her letters for the variety of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction we find in them; and, as we read, we 
are struck by the change of tone that creeps over them. 
From the period of this long visit of eight years, which 
madame de Grignan paid to Paris, we find the most 
perfect and unreserved friendship subsisting between 
mother and daughter. Their ages agree better: the one, 
now forty, understands the other, who is sixty, better 
than the young woman of twenty did her of forty. 
Other interests, also, had risen for madame de Grignan 
in her children. Her anxiety for her son’s advance¬ 
ment was fully shared by madame de Sevigne. A more 
sober, perhaps a less amusing, but certainly a far more 
interesting (if we may make this distinction), tone 
pervades the later letters. Her daughter, before, was 
the affection that weaned her from the world; now 
it mingled with higher and better thoughts. The 
Rocliers were more peaceful than ever. Her son had 
not good health: his wife was cheerful only at intervals : 
she was delicate; she never went out: by nine in the 
evening her strength was exhausted, and she retired, 
leaving madame de Sevigne to her letters. She was 
gentle and kind withal; attentive, without putting her¬ 
self forward; so that her mother-in-law never felt that 
there was another mistress in the house, though all her 
comforts were attended to sedulously. 

We pause too long over these minutia. We turn 
over madame de Sevigne’s pages: an expression, a de¬ 
tail strikes us; we are impelled to put it down; but 
the memoir grows too long, and we must curtail. She 
returned to Paris in August, 1685, and enjoyed for three 
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years more the society of her daughter. During this 1G87. 
period she lost her uncle, the abbe de Coulanges. “You -‘Etat. 
know that I was under infinite obligations to him,” she 61- 
writes to count de Bussy: “ I owed him the agreeable- 
tiess and repose of my life; and you owed to him the 
gladness that I brought to your society: without him we 
had never laughed together. You owe to him my gaiety, 
my good humour, my vivacity; the gift I had of under¬ 
standing you; the ability of comprehending wbat you 
had said, and of guessing what you were going to say. 

In a word, the good abbe, by drawing me from the gulf 
in which M. de Sevigne had left me, rendered me what 
I was, what you knew me, and worthy of your esteem 
and friendship. I draw the curtain before the wrong 
you did me: it was great, but must be forgotten; and 
I must tell you that I have felt deeply the loss of this 
dear source of the peace of my whole life. He lived 
with honour, and died as a Christian. God give us the 
same grace! It was at the end of August that I wept 
him bitterly. I should never have left him, had he 
lived as long as myself.” 

The subsequent separation of mother and daughter 1688. 
renewed the correspondence. This division lasted only a J ®‘ at 
year and a half, when madame de Sevign6 repaired to 
Grignan, which she did not quit again. The letters writ¬ 
ten during these few months are very numerous and long. 

The growing charms and talents of Pauline de Grignan ; 
the debut of the young marquis de Grignan, who be¬ 
gan his career at sixteen in the siege of Philisburg; 
and the deep interest felt by both, is die first subject. 

The arrival of James II. in France, and the court news, 
which had ‘the novelty of the English royal family 
being established at St. Germain, fills many of the 
letters. The account of the acting of Esther*, which 
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enlivened the royal pleasures ; and her native delight at 
having been spoken to by the king is one of her most 
agreeable passages. Added to this pleaBUTe was that of 
M. de Grignan receiving the order of the saint esprit. 
Soon after she repaired to Britany, where her time was 
spent partly at Rennes, with the duchess de Chaulnes, 
partly at the Rochers. Her absence from Paris was 
felt bitterly by bet friends : her motive, the payment of 
her debts, was, however, appreciated and applauded ; 
and she was at once mortified and gratified by the offer 
of a loan of money to facilitate her return. Madame 
de la Fayette wrote to make her the proposition ; but 
the money was to come from her kind friend the duchess 
de Chaulnes. The proposal was made with some 
brusquerie : “ You must not, my dear, at any price 
whatever, pass the winter in Britany. You are old ; 
the Rochers are thickly wooded ; catarrhs and colds will 
destroy you; you will get weary ; your mind will be- 
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come sad and lose its tone: this is certain; and all 
the business in the world is nothing in comparison. Do 
not speak of money nor of debts,, I am to put an end 
to all thatand then follows a proposition for her to 
take up her abode at the Hotel de Chaulnes, and of 
the loan of a thousand crowns. “ No arguments,” the 
letter continues, “ no words, no useless correspond¬ 
ence. You must come.. I will not even read what 
you may write. In a word, you consent, or renounce the 
affection of your dearest friends. We do not choose that 
a friend shall grow old and die through her own fault.” 
This tone of command gave pleasure to madame de 
Sevigne, though she at once refused to lay herself 
under the obligation. But there was a sting in the 
letter which she passed over; madame de Grignan dis¬ 
covered it, and her mother allowed that she felt it; and 
writes, “You were, then, struck by madame de la Fayette’s 
expression, mingled with so much kindness. Although I 
never allow myself to forget this truth, I confess I was 
quite surprised, for as yet I feel no decay to remind 
me : however, I often reflect and calculate, and find 
the conditions on which we enjoy life very hard. It 
seems to me that I was dragged, in spite of myself, to 
the fatal term when one must suffer old age. I see it, 
— am there. I should, at least, like to go no further 
in the road of decrepitude, pain, loss of memory, and 
disfigurement, which are at hand to injure me. I hear a 
voice that says, even against your will you must go on ; 
or, if you refuse, you must die ; which is another ne¬ 
cessity from which nature shrinks. Such is the fate of 
those who go a little too far. But a return to the will 
of God, and the universal law by which we are con¬ 
demned, brings one to reason, and renders one patient.” 

As madame de Sevigne was resolved to give up her 
Parisian life, for the admirable motive of paying her 
debts before she died, she felt that the only compensa¬ 
tion she could receive was residing at Grignan. Madame 
de la Fayette, on hearing of her intention of going 
thither, writes, “ Your friends are content that you 
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should go to Provence, since you will not return to 
Paris. The climate is better; you will have society, 
<even when madame de Grignan is away; there is a 
good mansion, plenty of inhabitants; in short, it is 
being alive to live there; and I applaud your son for 
1690. consenting to lose you, for your own sake.” On the 
jEtat - 3d of October, therefore, she set off; and friendship, 

■ 64 ' as she says, rendering so long a journey easy, she 
arrived on the 24th; when roadame de Grignan received 
her with open arms, and with such joy, affection, and 
gratitude, “ that,” she says, “ I found I had not 
come soon enough nor far enough.” From this time 
the correspondence with her daughter entirely ceases. 
The letters that remain to her other friends scarcely fill 
up the gap. She visited Paris once again with her 
daughter; but her time was chiefly spent at Grignan. 

1694. She'witnessed the establishment of her grandchildren. 
.iEtat. The marriage of the young marquis de Grignan was, of 

68 ‘ course, a deeply interesting subject; nor was she less 
pleased when Pauline, whom she had served so well in 

1695. her advice to her mother, married, at the close of the 
iEtat. following year, the marquis de Simiane. Early in the 
> 69 ' spring of 1696 madame de Grignan was attacked by a 

dangerous and lingering illness. Her mother attended on 
herwith tenderness and zeal; but she felt her strength fail 
her. She wrote to her friends, that, if her daughter did 
not soon recover, she must sink under her fatigues, — 
1696 wor< k t * lat P rove d t0 ° fatally true. After a sudden and 
iEtat s h° rt illness, she died, in April of the same year, at the 
70. age of seventy. The blow of her death was severely 
felt by her friends, — a gap was made in their lives, 
never to be filled up. 

In describing her character, her malicious cousin, count 
de Bussy, darkens many traits, which, in their natural 
colouring, only rendered her the more agreeable. He 
blames her for being carried away by a love of the 
agreeable rather than the solid; but he allows, at the 
same time, that there was not a cleverer woman in 
France; that her manners were vivacious and divert- 
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ing, though she was a little too sprightly for a woman 
of quality. Madame de la Fayette addressed a por. 
trait to her, as was the fashion of those times. Madame 
de Sevigne was three-and-thirty when it was written. 
It is, of course, laudatory : it speaks of the charms of 
her 'society, when all constraint was banished from 
the conversation ; and says that the brilliancy of her 
wit imparted so bright a tinge to her cheek, and 
sparkle to her eye, that, while others pleased the ears, 
she dazzled the eyes of her listeners ; so that she sur¬ 
passed, for the moment, the most perfect beauty. The 
portrait speaks of the affectionate emotions of her heart, 
and of her love of all that was pleasing and agreeable. 
“ Joy is the natural atmosphere of your soul,” it says; 
“ and annoyance is more displeasing to you than to any 
other.” It mentions her obliging disposition, and the 
grace with which she obliged; her admirable conduct, 
her frankness, her sweetness. 

Of course fault has been found with her. In the 
first place,, Voltaire says, after praising her letters, 
“ It is a pity that she was absolutely devoid of taste ; 
that she did not do Racine justice ; and that she puts 
Mascaron’s funeral oration on Turenne on a par with 
the chef-d ’osuvre of Flechier.” We need not say 
much concerning the first of these accusations. It may 
be thought that madame de Sevigne showed good taste 
in her criticisms on Racine. The truth was that, ac¬ 
customed to Corneille in her youth, she adhered to his 
party, and was faithful to tastes associated with her 
happiest days. Of the second, we must mention that 
she heard Mascaron’s oration delivered : and the effect 
of delivery is often to dazzle, and to inspire a false 
judgment. She wrote to her daughter on the spur of 
the moment; and her opinion had no pretensions to a 
criticism meant for posterity. Afterwards, when she 
read Flechier's oration at leisure, she did not hesitate to 
prefer it. She is a little inclined to a false and flowery 
style in her choice of books ; but her letters exonerate 
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her from the charge of too vehement an admiration for 
such, or they would not he, as they are, models for 
grace, ease, and nature. 

■ Another accusation brought against her is, that she 
was a little malicious in her mode of speaking of per¬ 
sons. It is strange how people can find dark spots in 
the sun: for, as that luminary isidndeed conspicuous 
for its universal light, and not for its partial darkness, 
so madame de Sevigne’s letters are remarkable for their 
absence of ill-nature; and, when we reflect with what 
unreserve and pouring out of the heart they were 
written, we admire the more the genfle and kindly 
tone that pervades the whole. “ There is a person 
here,” she writes to her daughter, of her uncle, the abbe 
de Coulanges, “ who is so afraid of misdirecting his 
letters after they are written, that he folds them and 
puts the addresses before he writes them." The spirit 
of hyper-criticism alone could discover ill-nature in the 
quick sense for the ludicrous that the mention of this 
most innocuous piece of caution displays. In a few of 
her letters we find her record with pleasure some ill- 
natured treatment of a certain lady ; but this lady had 
calumniated madame de Grignan, and so drawn on her-i 
self the mother’s heaviest displeasure. 

The last fault brought against her is her being 
dazzled by greatness:—her saying to her cousin, 
Bussy, after Louis XIV. had danced with her, “ We 
must allow that he is a great king,” which, as a fronde- 
use, she was at that time bound to deny: but he was a 
great king, and posterity may therefore forgive her. She 
made no sacrifices to greatness, and was guilty of no 
truckling. She allows she should have liked a court life. 
She traces her exclusion from it to her alliance with the 
fronde, her friendship for Fouquet, and her jansenist 
opinions; but she never repines j and this is the more 
praiseworthy, with regard to her jansenism, since she 
only adhered to it from entertaining the opinions 
which received that name, not from party spirit ; and 




party. She revered the virtues of their leaders ; but there 
was nothing either bigotted or controversial in her ad¬ 
miration or piety. 

The only reproach that madame de Sevigne at all 
deserves is her approval of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, the stain and disgrace of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
which banished from his country his best and most 
industrious subjects. We blame Philip III. for extir¬ 
pating the Moriscos from Spain; but they, at least, were 
of a different race, and a gulf of separation subsisted 
between them and the Spaniards. The huguenots were 
the undoubted and native subjects of the kingdom : the 
times, also, were more enlightened and refined ; and our 
contempt is the more raised when we find Louis the dupe 
of two ministers, Le Tellier and Louvois, who were in¬ 
fluenced by their hatred of Colbert, one of the Neatest 
and most enlightened ministers of France. We can- 
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The question has been ashed, “In what does madame 
de Sevigne’s merit consist? Did she show herself 
above her age?” La Harpe says, in his panegyric, 
“ Even those who love this extraordinary woman do 
not sufficiently estimate rile superiority of her under¬ 
standing. I find in her every species of talent: argu¬ 
mentative or frivolous, witty or sublime, she adopts 
every tone with wonderful facility.” To the question, 
however, of whether she was superior to her age, we 
answer, at once, no; but she was equal to the best and 
highest portion of it. We pass in review before us the 
greatest men of that day — the most profound thinkers, 
the most virtuous,—Pascal, Rochefoucauld, Racine, Boi- 
leau. Her opinions and sentiments were as liberal and 
enlightened as theirs ; and that is surely sufficient praise 
for a Voman absolutely without pretensions; and who, 
while "’she bares the innermost depths of her mind to 
her daughter, had no thought of dressing and educating 
that mind for posterity. 

The race of madame de Sevignd is extinct. Her son 
continued childless. The marquis de Grignan died also 
without offspring. He died young, of die small-pox; 
and his broken-hearted mother soon followed him to the 
tomb. Pauline, marquise de Simiane, left children, who 
became allied to the family of Crequi; but that, also, 
is now extinct. 




BOILEAU. 

1636—1711- 


Dne of the authors most characteristic of the better part 
>f the age of Louis XIV. was ifoileau. The activity 
ind directness of his mind, his fastidious taste, his 
wit, the strict propriety of his writings, and their useful 
dm, were worthy of a period which, for many years, 
legislated for the republic of letters. Sunk in ignorance 
»s France had been, it required spirits as resolute and 
^lightened as his to refine it, and spread knowledge 
widely abroad — while his disposition and habits were 
lionourable to himself, and to the society of which he 
formed a distinguished part. 

The father of the poet, Giles Boileau, was for sixty 
years greffier to the great chamber of the parliament of 
Paris. The simplicity of his character, his abilities, and 
jrobity, caused him to be universally esteemed. He had 
t large family. Three of his sons distinguished them¬ 
selves in literature. One, who took the name of Pui- 
Morin, was a lawyer; but his publications were rather 
classic than legal. Another entered the church; he 
became a doctor of Sorbonne, and enjoyed several eccle- 
astical preferments. 

Nicholas Boileau (who, to distinguish him from his 
brothers, was called by his contemporaries Despreaux, 
from some meadows which his father possessed at the 
end of his garden,) was bom in Paris, on the 5th of 
December, 1636.* He lost his mother when he was 
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only eleven months old — she dying at the early age of 
twenty-three. His childhood was one of suffering ; so 
that he said of himself* in after times, that he would not 
accept a new life on the condition of passing through a 
similar childhood. We are not told what the evils were 
of which he complained, but they were certainly, to a 
great degree, physical; for he was cut for the stone at 
an early age, and the operation being badly performed 
he never entirely regained his health. His earliest years 
were spent at the village of Crone, in which his father 
had a country house, where he spent his law vacations, 
and where, indeed, Louis Racine declares that Nicholas 
was born. The house must have been small and 
humble, for the boy was lodged in a loft above a barn, 
till a little room was constructed for him in the barn 
itself, which made him say that he commenced life by 
descending into a barn. His disposition as a child 
was marked by a simplicity and kindliness, that caused 
his father to say, “ that Colin was a good fellow, who 
would never speak ill of any one.” His turn for satire 
made this seem ridiculous in after times: yet it was 
founded on truth. Delicacy, and a sort of irritability 
of taste, joined to wit, caused him to satirise writers: 
but he carefully abstained from impugning the private 
character of any one ; and, with his friends, and in his 
conduct during life, he was remarkable for probity, 
kindness of heart, and a cordial forgiving disposition. 
When we view him as a courtier, also, we recognize at 
once that independence of feeling, joined to a certain 
absence of mind, of which his father perceived the germ. 

He went-to school at Beauvais; and M. Sevin, master 
of one of the classes, discovered his taste for poetry, and 
asserted that he would acquire great reputation in his 
future life feeing persuaded that, when a man is born a 
poet, nothing can prevent him from fulfilling his des¬ 
tiny. Boileau was at this time passionately fond of 
romances and poetry; but his critical taste was awakened 
by these very pursuits. “ Even at fifteen,” he says, in 
his ninth satire, “ I detested a stupid book. Satire 







his patrimony, consisting only of a few thousand crowns, 
seemed to render it imperative that he should follow 
a gainful profession. His desires, however, were mo¬ 
derate ; and he contrived to limit his expenses to his 
slender income. 

Literature and knowledge were at a low ebb in France 
when Louis XIV. began to reign. The genius of the 
people had, previously to Corneille, displayed itself in 
no great national poem. Its instincts for poetry, owing, 
perhaps, to the faulty nature of the language, had con¬ 
fined itself to songs and ballads, inimitable for a certain 
charming elegant simplicity, but with no pretension to 
the praise due to a high order of imagination. Corneille, 
in his majesty and power, stood alone. Then had come 
Moliere, who detected and held up to ridicule the false 
taste of the age. Yet, in spite of his attacks, this false 
taste in part subsisted ; and there were several of the 
favourite authors of the day whose works excited 
Eoileau’s spleen, and roused him to the task of satire. 
Chapelain may be mentioned as the chief among them. 
Jean Chapelain was a Parisian, and a member of the 
French academy. He was much patronised by the 
minister Colbert; and, under his auspices, the king not 
only granted him a pension, but entrusted to his care 
the making out a list of the chief literary men of Europe, 
towards whom Louis, in a spirit of just munificence, 
inspired by Colbert, allowed pensions, in token that their 
labours deserved assistance or reward. Jean Chapelain, 
an upright, a clever, and a generous man,was thus exalted 
to the head of the republic of letters ■ and was seduced 
by the voic£ of praise to write a poem on the subject of 
the Maid of Orleans. The topic was popular : while in 
progress, Chapelain enjoyed an anticipated reputation on 
the strength of it; and the duke deLongueville allowed him 
a pension ; but as soon as the <e Pucelle” was published, 
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which rash act be did not venture on for a number of 
years, his fame as a poet fell to the ground ; epigrams 
rained on the unfortunate epic, and Boileau brought up 
the rear with pointed well-turned sarcasms. As the 
friend of Colbert, as an amiable man of acknowledged 
talents, Chapelain had many partisans. The duke de 
Montauzier*, a satirist himself in his youth, was furious, 
and declared that Boileau ought to be tossed into the river, 
that he might rhyme there. Other friends of Chapelain 
remonstrated; but their representations turned to the 
amusement of the satirist. “ Chapelain is my friend,” 
said the abbe de la Victoire, “ and I grieve that you 
have named him in your satires. It is true, if he 
followed my advice, he would not write poetry; prose 
suits him much better.”— “ And what more do I say ? " 
cried Boileau: " I repeat in verse what every one else 
says in prose: I am, in truth, the secretary of the 
public.” t 

As such the public joyfully accepted him. He be¬ 
came thefavourite guest of the best societyin Paris,where 
genius and wit were honoured. Joined to his faculty of 

















Still he whimsically gives, as it were, the lie to this very 
defence by his subsequent conduct; for, when any one 
of the unhappy authors whom he had held up to ridicule 
showed him personal kindness, he was not proof against 
the impulse that led him to expunge his name in the 
next edition of his works, and substitute that of some 
new-sprung enemy. Thus in the seventh satire we find 
the following persons strung together :— 



fiardou, Mauroy, Boursault, Colletet, Xitrevilie.” 
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sensitiveness in which he had no right to indulge, got 
a decree of parliament to prevent its representation. 
Many years after, when Boileau was at the baths of 
Bourbon for his health, and Boursault was reeeveur 
dee termes at Mont Lu^ortJ a town not far distant, 
Boileau writes to Racine, “ M. Boursault, whom I 
thought dead, came to see me five or six days ago, and 
made his appearance again unexpectedly this evening. 
He told me he had come three long leagues out of his way 
to Mont Lu<jon, whither he was hound, and where he 
lives, to have the pleasure of calling on me. He offered 
me all sorts of things — money, horses, &c. I replied 
by similar civilities, and wished to keep him till 
to-morrow to dinner; but he said he was obliged to go 
away early in the morning, and we separated the best 
possible friends.” Racine says, in reply, “ I am pleased 
by the civilities you have received from Boursault; you 
are advancing towards perfection at a prodigious pace; 
how many people you have pardoned.” Boileau replies, 
“ I laughed heartily at the joke you make of the people 
I have pardoned; but do you know that I have more 
merit than you imagine, if the Italian proverb be true, 
chi offende non perdona.” About this time Pradon and 
Bonnecorse attacked him ; and he took occasion, in a new 
edition of his works, to substitute their names for those 
of the persons with whom he was now reconciled. 

To return to his younger days : wit, high and con¬ 
vivial spirits, and his acknowledged and popular talents, 
gained him the favour of the great. The great Conde 
was his especial protector; and he changed many ex¬ 
pressions in his poems, and even altered them mate¬ 
rially, at his suggestion. The great Conde often 
assembled literary men at Chantilly; and he liked this 
society far better than that of people of rank. One day, 
when Racine and Boileau were with him, the arrival of 
some bishop was announced, as having come to view his 
palace and grounds. “ Show him every thing,” said the 
prince impatiently, “ except myself.” This prince often 
discussed literary topics with his gugsts. When he was 



in tbe right, he argued with moderation and gentleness; 
when in the wrong, he grew angry if contradicted: his 
eyes sparkled with a fire that even intimidated Boileau, 
who yielded at once, remarking, at the same time, to his 
neighbour, “ Henceforth Pshall always agree with the 
prince when he is in the wrong.” 

The First President Lamoignon also honoured him 
with his intimate friendship; and Arnaud and Nicole, 
churchmen distinguished for their virtues and talents, 
were among his dearest and most revered friends. But, 
besides these, he had intimates of his own station, of 
not less genius than himself; authors, yet without rival- 
ship, who enjoyed the zest given by each other’s wit in 
society; to whom he was strongly attached, and with 
whom, in the heyday of life, he played njany a prank, 
and spent long hours of social enjoyment. Racine, 
La Fontaine, Moliere, and Chapelle* were among these. 
Many anecdotes are told concerning them, which makes 
us the more regret that no faithful Boswell was near to 
glean more amply. The “ Boileana,” which pretended to 
record their wit, is by no means authentic. Louis 
Racine, in his valuable life of his father, has given us one 
or two; from these —,the shadow rather than the light 
of wit — marking its place rather than displaying its 
form — we select a few. 

This knot of friends frequently dined at a celebrated 
truiteur's, or at one another’s houses; in particular, at 
Moliere's and Boileau’s country houses at Auteuil. 
The conversation on these occasions was brilliant; and, 
did a silly remark escape from any among them, a fine 
was immediately levied. Chapelain’s poem of the 
“ Pucelle" was on the table, and, according to the quality 
of the fault, the accused was adjudged to read a certain 
number of lines from this poem: twenty lines was a 
heavy punishment; a whole page was considered equi¬ 
valent to a sentence of death. 

The famous supper, when the whole company resolved 
to drown themselves, has been related in the life of 
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Moliere. Buoyant spirits, unchecked by age or sorrow, 
inspired a thousand freaks, which were put in execution 
on the spur of the minute. At one time the university of 
Paris was going to present a petition to parliament to 
desire that the philosophy Si Descartes should not be 
taught in the schools. This was mentioned before the 
First President Lamoignon, who said that, if the petition 
were presented, the decree could not be refused. Boileau, 
amused by the idea, wrote a burlesque decree, which he 
got up in common with Racine, and his nephew added 
the legal terms, and carried it, together with several 
other papers, to be signed by the president. Lamoignon 
was on the point of putting his name, when, casting his 
eyes over it, he exclaimed, “This is a trick of Despreaux!” 
The burlesque petition became known, and the university 
gave up the notion of presenting a serious one. 

Meanwhile, flattered and courted by the great, and 
beloved by his friends, Boileau long abstained from 
publishing those satires which had gained him so much 
popularity. Many of his verses had passed into pro¬ 
verbs from their appositeness and felicity of expression *; 
and those who heard him recite were eager to learn 
them by heart, and repeat them to others. Becoming 
thus the universal subject of conversation, — listened to 
with delight, repeated with enthusiasm,—the booksellers 
laid hold of mutilated copies, and printed them. The 





sensitive ear of the author was shocked by the mistakes 
that crept in, the result of this loose mode of publication, 
and he at last resolved to bring them out himself. He 1666. 
published seven satires, preceded by an address to theAltat. 
king, which, however full of praise, could hardly be 30 ‘ 
called flattery, since it echoed the voice of the whole 
French nation, and had been fairly earned by the sove¬ 
reign. Louis then appeared in the brilliant position of 
a young monarch labouring for the prosperity and glory 
of his people. Cardinal Richelieu and cardinal Maza- 
rin had disgusted the French with favourites and 
prime ministers. Louis was his own minister; un¬ 
wearied in his application to business, and never suffer¬ 
ing his pleasures to seduce him to idleness. These very 
pleasures, conducted with magnificence and good taste, 
dazzled and fascinated his subjects. He established his 
influence in foreign countries, forcing them to acknow¬ 
ledge his superiority. He aided Austria against the 
Turks; succoured Portugal; protected Holland : and 
while, with some arrogance, but more real greatness, he 
thus rose the sun of the world, he studied to make his 
court the centre of civilisation and knowledge. Such a 
course might well deserve the praises Boileau bestowed, 
who was also influenced by Colbert to give such a turn 
to his address as would lead the mind of the active and 
ardent sovereign to take delight in the blessings of peace, 
instead of the false glories of war. The first edition 
was also preceded by a preface, in which he apologises 
for the publication, to which he was solely urged by 
the disfigurement of his poems as they were then 
printed. He bids the authors whom he criticises re¬ 
member that Parnassus was at all times a free country ; 
and that, if-he attacked their works, they might revenge 
themselves by criticising his; and to reflect that, if their 
productions were bad, they deserved censure ; if good, 
nothing said in their dispraise would injure them. 

In vain he tried to propitiate authors ; and it must 
be acknowledged that, though some might be found can¬ 
did enough to admit the truth of his strictures, no man 
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could be pleased at being the mark for ridicule. The 
outcry was prodigious, and he endeavoured to appease 
it, and justify himself, in his ninth satire, addressed to 
his understanding ! (“ a son esprit: ” the word thus 
used is very untranslateable ■„ in former times the term 
J 667. wit had very much the same signification). About the 
A:tat. same time he published his eighth satire on man, while 
sl " he still kept the ninth in manuscript. The king read 
the eighth, and admired it exceedingly. M. de Saint 
Maurice, an officer of the king’s guard, who had a fre¬ 
quent opportunity of approaching the monarch, as he 
was teaching him to shoot flying, observed that Boileau 
had written a still better satire, in which there was 
mention of his majesty. “ Mention of me ! ” cried the 
king haughtily. “ Yes, sire,” replied Saint Maurice, 
“and he speaks with all due respect.” Louis showed a 
desire to see this new production ; and Boileau gave a 
copy of it to his friend on condition that he showed it 
only to the king. Louis was much pleased: it became 
known at court, copies got abroad, and the poet found 
it necessary to publish it. 

This was the period of his life when Boileau was 
fullest of energy and invention; and his industry 
equalled the fecundity of his wit. He himself used in 
after days to call it his bon temp, and alluded to it at 
once with pride and regret. He wrote several of his 
epistles, his “Art Poetique,” and the “Lutrin.” Having 
in his satires held up to -ridicule the prevalent faults of 
the literature of his time, he turned his thoughts to 
giving rules of taste, and was desirous of pointing out 
the right path for authors to pursue. He mentioned 
his design to M. Patin, who doubted the possibility of 
adapting such a subject to French verse. In this he 
mistook the genius of his language. Narrow as are 
the powers of French verse, which was then, indeed, in 
its infancy, it was, under the master hand of Boileau, 
admirably fitted for pointed epigrams and sententious 
maxims. He felt this ; and, notwithstanding his friend's 
counsels, he began his “ Art Poetiqueand, carrying a 
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tedious as it is long drawn, out. Thp first and second 
cantos are, indeed, far superior to tire Remainder. The 
wit has that 'pleasahtry°whose point Is sharp, and yet 
without sting; s<^ that evefr those attacked can smile. 
The poem begins With an exordium that at once opens 
the subject: — 




Discord witnesses their repose with indignation:— 



But, finding that the chapter of the Holy Chapel is im¬ 
pervious tocher influence, her anger is roused ; and, 
taking the form of an old chanter, she visits the trea¬ 
surer, a bishop, resolved to excite him to strife. The 
description of the prelate, who, supported by a breakfast, 
dozed till dinner, is full of wit:— 








hapter is afterwards assembled ; the Dishop, 
mplains of the presumption of the chant 
drac. the Nestor of the chapter, sueeesti 
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J’eus buu prendre leflielette changefi. partie: 

SSSeS^ssSSZT 



The last couplet contains a compliment to the bishop 
of Aleth, who dedicated his life to the instruction and 
improvement of the people of his diocese. We are a 
little astonished at the freedom with which Boileau rallies 


the clergy. At this period, when the quarrels of the 
jesuits and jansenists were dividing and convulsing the 
French church, the sarcasms of Boileau must have had 
a deep, perhaps_a salutary, effect. The priesthood was 
enraged, and denounced the “ Lutrin ” as blasphemous ; 
but the whole laity, with the king at their head, enjoyed 
the wit, and acknowledged its appositeness. 

To return to the story of the poem. The advice of 
Sidrac is eagerly adopted. They draw lots, and three are 
thus selected for the task. Brontin comes first; then 
L’Amour, a hairdresser, a new Adonis with a blond wig, 
only care of Anne his wife, so haughty of mien that he 
is the terror of his neighbourhood; lastly, tile name of 
Boirude, the sacristan, is drawn. This choice satisfies 
the chapter, and the first canto ends with the notice, 
that 




Et juGqu'au souper ae couche et s’assqupit.” 


The second book commences with a description of 
Renown, imitated from Virgil's Fame, who reveals the 
wigmaker’s purpose to his wife, and a scene of remon¬ 
strance ensueB and reproach, parodied on the parting of 
AHneas and Dido. The portions of the poem which are 



those passages already cited, in 
pe to his fancy, unshackled by 
is inimitable. We are, therefore. 


Discord marks the progress of the three 
towards the tower , where the Lutrin is hie 
forth so joyously as to awaken Indolent 
scription of Indolence contains, perhaps, th 
that Boileau ever wrote: — 








This passage is remarkable as being 
ileau’s first appearance at court, of w 
ntfon will be made. This episode is the 
ole poem. Burlesque becomes tiresom 


The third canto is taken u 
iree, who enter the sacrist 
Night has brought an owl 


the grief that will seize him when 
suit will be revealed. The fourtl 
book contains the discovery — the rage of the chante 
— his resolution to destroy the desk — the assem 
of the chapter — their indignation — and it cone 
with the destruction of the Lutrin , and its being ca 
off piecemeal. At fi£st the poem consisted only of 








other with fury,tiU a partisan of the chan ter, unable to sup¬ 
press his rage, seizes a ponderous volume—the “Great 
Cyrus” of mademoiselle Scuderi — hurls it at Boirude, 
who avoids the blow, and the vast mass assails poor 
Sidrac : the old man, “ accable de l’horrible Artamene,” 
falls, breathless, at the feet of the bishop. This is a 
signal for a general attack: they rush into the shop, 
disfurnish the shelves, and hurl the volumes at one ano¬ 
ther. In naming the books thus used, Boileau indulges 
in satirical allusions to contemporary authors, and ex- 


And then follows the names of many now so entirely 
forgotten, that the point of his sarcasms escapes us. 
The party of the chanter is on the point of being vic¬ 
torious, till the bishop, by a happy stratagem, contrives 
to escape the danger : — 



Nothing can be more humorous than this description. 
The bishop conferring his blessing in a spirit of ven¬ 
geance, and his angry enemies forced, unwillingly, to be 
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blessed, is truly ludicrous. Yet here Boileau laid hinnelf 
open to attack. In the remainder of the poem, while 
ridiculing the clergy, no word escaped him that treated 
sacred things jocosely, and he was too pious indeed not to 
have shrunk from so doing. This joke made of a bishop’s 
blessing intrenched on this rule: priests, who hitherto 
had remained silent, now ventured to raise the cry of 
blasphemy. However, it was innocuous : the excellent 
character and real piety of* Boileau sheltered him from 
the attacks so levelled. The sixth book recounts the ar¬ 
rival of Piety, and Faith, and Grace, who awaken Aristus 
(the First President Lamoignon, to whom, he having 
died in the interval between the publishing the com¬ 
mencement of the poem and its conclusion, Boileau 
paid this tribute of respect), and, through hjs mediation, 
peace is restored. i 

We have given this detail of thei “ Lutrln,” as being 
at once the best and the most successful Jof Boileau’s 
poems. We now return to the author, we have al¬ 
luded to his presentation at court, occasioned by the 
eulogy of Louis XIV., which the poet puts in the mouth 
of Indolence. Madame de Thianges, sister of madame 
de Montespan, was so struck by this passage, that, while 
the poem was still in manuscript, she read it to the 
king; and lie, flattered and pleased, desired that the 
poet should be presented to him. Boileau accordingly 
appeared at court. The king conversed with him, and 
asked him what passage in his poems he! himself es¬ 
teemed the best. It so happened that t»e prince of 
Conde had found fault with the conclusion of his epistle 
to the king. It had ended with the fable of the two 
men quarrelling about an oyster they had! found, and 
referred their dispute to a judge, who swallowed the 
cause of it in a moment. The prince considered this 
story, however well told, not in harmony with the ele¬ 
vated tone of the epistle; and Boileau, yielding to the 
criticism, wrote a different conclusion. When asked 
by the king for his favourite passage, the little tact he 
had as a courtier, joined to an author’s natural nntiality 



for his latest production, made him cite the lines, of 
which these are the concluding ones : — 



The king was naturally touched by this forcible and 
eloquent praise: the tgars came into his eyes, and he 
exclaimed, “ This is, indeed, beautiful; and I would 
praise you more had you praised me less.” And at once 
he bestowed a pension on the poet. Such applause and 
such tribute, from a monarch then adored by his subjects, 
might have elated a weak man. Boileau afterwards 
related that, on returning home, his first emotion was 
sadness: he feared that he had bartered his liberty, an3 
he regretted its loss. 

Racine was already received at court, and a favour- I 
ite. The intimate and tender friendship between him Y ' 
and Boileau caused them often to be together, and 
together they conceived many literary plans. One of 
these was the institution of an academy composed of a 
very small number of persons, who were selected for 
the purpose of writing a short explanation beneath 
every medal struck by Louis XIV. to celebrate the 
great events of his reign. These scanty notices were 
necessarily incomplete, and madame de Montespan ori¬ 
ginated the project of a regular history being com¬ 
piled. “ Flattery was the motive, ” writes madame 
de Caylus, in her memoirs; “ but it must be allowed 
that it was not the'idea of a common-place woman.” 
Madame de Maintenon proposed that the king should 
name Boileau and Racine his joint historiographers, 
and the appointment accordingly took place. 

The poets, gratified by the distinction, were eager to 
render themselves competent to the task. It must be 
remembered, that, though their inutility and subsequent 
loss have thrown Louis's conquests into the shade, 



joined the armies in person in the spring, and town 

1677. af ter town fell into his hands. On his return from 
iEtat. these rapid conquests, he asked his historiographers 

it- how it was that they had not had the curiosity to 
witness a siege — “The distance was'so slight,” he 
said. “ Very true,” replied Racine, “ but our tailors 
were too slow: we ordered clothes for the journey, but, 
before they came home, all the towns besieged by your 
majesty were taken.” The compliment pleased Louis, 
who hade them prepare by times for the next cam¬ 
paign, as they ought to witness the events which, as 
historians, they were destined to relate. 

1678. The following year, accordingly, the two authors 
accompanied the king to the siege of Gand. The fact 
of two poets following the army to be present at sieges 
and battles was the source of a number of pleasantries 
at court. Their more warlike. friends, in good-hu¬ 
moured raillery, laid a thousand traps for their igno¬ 
rance: they often fell in; and when they did not 
they got the credit of so doing, as the king was to be 
diverted by their mistakes. The poets seem to have 
been singularly ignorant of everything appertaining to 
a journey, and to have shown the most amusing cre¬ 
dulity, Racine was told that he must take care to have 





but I do not wonder — he never thinks of anything." 
He hastened to his friend to reproach him for this 
neglect ; Boileau confessed his ignorance ; and they 
hurried out to seek the blacksmith most in use for this 
sort of bargain. The king was duly informed of their 
perplexity, and, by his raillery in the evening, unde¬ 
ceived them. One day, after a long march, Boileau, 
whose health was weak, being much fatigued, threw 
himself on his bed, supperless, on arriving. M. de 



after teazing him for some time, he said, “ Well, if I' 
must confess it, the king remarked that you were sitting 
awry on your horse.” “If that is all,” said Boileau, 
“let me go to sleep." On one occasion, during this 
campaign, Louis having so exposed himself that a 
cannon ball passed within perilous vicinity, Boileau 
addressed him, saying, “ I beg, sire, in the character 
of your historian, that you will not bring your history 
to so abrupt a conclusion.” 

Boileau’s health prevented him from following any 
other campaign; but Racine accompanied the king in 
several, and wrote long narrations to his brother histo¬ 
rian. It has been asserted that, though named his¬ 
toriographers, they did not employ themselves in ful¬ 
filling the duties of their office; and a fragment of 
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Raeine’s, on the siege of Namur, is the only relic that 
remains of their employment. Louis Racine, however, 
assures us that they were continually occupied on it. 
On their death, their joint labours feU into the hands 
of M. de Valincour, their successor, and were consnmed 
when his house at Saint-Cloud was burned down. 

That such was the case seems certain, from the fact 
that they were in the habit, when they had written any 
detail of interest, of reading it to the king. These 
readings took place in the apartments of madame de 
Montespan. Both had the entree there at the hour of 
the king’s visit, and madame de Maintenon was also 
present. Racine was the favourite of the latter lady, 
Boileau of the former; but the friends were wholly 
devoid of jealousy; and Boileau’s free spirit led him to 
set little real store by court favour. In these royal 
interviews, the poets could mark the increasing influ¬ 
ence of madame de Maintenon, and the decreasing 
favour of her rival. At one time, however, madame de 
Montespan contrived to get her friend excluded frdm 
the readings, much to the mortification of the his¬ 
torians. This did not last long. One day, the king 
being indisposed, and keeping his bed, they were sum¬ 
moned, with an order to bring some newly-written por¬ 
tion of their history with them. They were surprised 
to find madame de Maintenon sitting in an arm-chair 
near the king’s bed, in familiar conversation with him. 
They were about to commence reading when madame 
de Montespan entered. Her uneasy manner and ex¬ 
aggerated civilities showed her vacillating position ; 
till the king, to put an end. to her various demonstra¬ 
tions of annoyance, told her to sit down and listen, as it 
was not just that a work, commenced under her direc¬ 
tions, should be read in her absence. 

Sttch scenes seem scarcely to enter into a narration of 
Boileau’s life; but, he being present at them, they form 
a portion, and cannot be passed over. It is essen¬ 
tial to his character to show, that, though admitted to a 
court, the cynosure .of all men’s aspirations, the focus 



to that patty, and his partiality to its chief, M. Arnaud ; 
and as he grew older, instead of growing more servile, 
he emancipated himself yet more entirely from court 
influence; and his “ Epistle on Ambiguity" is a proof of 
an independence of spirit that commands our warmest 

His courage in thus openly espousing the opinions of 
j&nsenism surprised Racine. “ You enjoy,” he said to 
him, “ a privilege I cannot obtain. You say things I 
dare not say. You have praised persons in your poems 
whom I do not venture to mention. You are the person 
that ought to be accused of Jansenism ; yet I am much 
more attacked. What can be the reason?” “ It is 
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an obvious one," replied Boileaa; “ you go to mass 
every day; I only go on Sundays and festivals.” 

The honour of belonging to the academy was in those 
days eagerly sought after. Soileau aspired to a seat, 
but never solicited it, andi Was passed over. It has 
been related in the life of La Fontaine how displeased 
the king was with this omission, and how he refused to 
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recommended it as a mode of cure, ilacine related to 
the king, while at dinner, the perplexity of his friend 
between these contradictory counsels. “ For my part,” 
said the princess de Conti, who was sitting near 
Louis, X would rather be mute for thirty years, than 
risk my life to regain my voice.” Boileau replied, “ I 
am not surprised at the princess of Conti’s sentiment. 
If she lost her speech, she would still retain a million 
other charms to^compensate to her for her loss, and she 
would still be the most perfect creature that for a long 
time nature has produced ; but a wretch like me needs 
his voice to be endured by men, and to dispute with 
M. Charpentier. If it were only on the latter account 
one ought to risk something; and life is not of such 
value, but that one may hazard it for the o sake of being 
able to interrupt such a speaker.” These letters are 
very entertaining; they display the style of the times, 
and the vivacity and amiableness of Bpileau’s disposi¬ 
tion, in very pleasing colours. His vivacity was of 
the head, and of temper. He was exempt from ve¬ 
hemence of feeling; and did not suffer the internal 
struggles to which those are subject whose souls are 
impregnated with passion ; nor was he satirical in con¬ 
versation : as madame de Sevigne said of him, he was 
cruel only in verse; and Lord Rochester's expression 
was applied to him — 

Without pride, also, and without pretension, he could 
turn his own fame and labours into a jest. Going one 
day to present the order foe his pension, which said that 
it was granted “ on account of the satisfaction which 
the' king derived from his works, ” the clerk asked him 
what sort of works his were. “ Masonry,” he replied : 
“ I am an architect.” At another time, when, passing 
Easter at a friend’s house in the country, and being exact 
in fulfilling his religious duties, he made his confession 
to a country curate, to whom he was unknown, the con¬ 
fessor asked him what his usual occupations were ? 
“ Writing verses,” replied the penitent. “ So much 



so bad, and I have nothing to say against it.” 

His spirit of intolerance for “ those who wrote bad 1687. 
verses,” or approved them, was excited to its height 
by Perrault’s * “ Siecle de Louis Quatorze.” This 5I ' 
poem was the origin of the famous dispute as to the 
ancients and moderns, which “ Swift’s Battle of the 
Books ” made known in this country. Perrault, with 
little Latin, and no Greek, undertook to depreciate 
Homer; and he had Fontenelle for his ally, who, with 
more learning and less taste, declared that, if the Greek 
bucolic writers^iad now first produced their pastorals, 
they would be scouted as wretched. Perrault did not 
content himself with the exposition of his opinion in 
his poem ;"he wrote a “Parallel between the Ancients and 



nity of Pindar, he sought 
: on the taking of Namur. 
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This was a bold undertaking, and it cannot be said that 
he succeeded : for the French language was then far less 
capable than now of expressing the sublime ; and Boi- 
leau’s talent was not of that elevated and daring kind 
which could invent new modes of expression, and force 
his language to embody the ideal and bold images 
that constitute the sublime. Still we must honour the 
attempt for the sake of its motive. “ The following 
ode,” he says, in his preface, “was written on occasion 
of those strange dialogues, lately published, in which all 
the great writers of antiquity are treated as authors to 
be compared with the Cbapelains and Cotins: and in 
which, while it is sought to do honour to our age, it is 
really vilified by the fact that there exist men capable 
of writing such nonsense. Pindar is the worst treated.” 
He goes on to say that, as it was exceedingly difficult to 
explain the beauties of Pindar to those who did not 
understand Greek, he attempted to write a French ode in 
imitation of his style, as the best mode of conveying an 
idea of it. This war went on for some time; and va¬ 
rious attacks, replies, and rejoinders appeared on both 
sides. At last a personal reconciliation took place be¬ 
tween Boileau and Perrault; neither yielded his opinion, 
but they ceased to write against each other, 

1659. 0 At this time also he wrote other satires : — one on wo- 
JEtat. men, which rather consists of portraits of various faulty 
■59- individuals than a satire against the sex in general. It is 
by no means one of the best Of his works. We may 
say otherwise, however, of the spirit that reigns in the 
satire addressed to Ambiguity, and which, from the bold, 
ness with which it attacks the Jesuits, is at once one of 
the most useful of life works, and displays the independ¬ 
ence of his soul. He wrote his epistle also on the 
Love of God, another jansenist production. At this 
time he again awoke to die pleasures of composition, at 
the same time that he showed, such a love for his works 
that he emptied his portfolios of every scrap of verse he 
had ever written, and placed them in the hands of the 
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booksellers.® Ag he grew older he became more recluse 
in his habits, without losing any of the pleasure he 
always felt in die society of his intimate friends. The 
turn he had for personal enjoyment, which had shown 
itself in youth, in a love for social and convivial plea¬ 
sures, became a sort of happy indolence, enlivened by 
the pleasures of friendship. His correspondence with 
Racine displays an affectionate disposition, an easy 
carelessness as to money, and a quiet sort of wit, which 
turned to pleasantry the ordinary routine of life, and 
bespeaks a mind at ease, and a well-balanced disposition. 
The expenses of his wars caused Louis XIV. to reduce 
the pensions he had granted, and those of Boileau and 
Racine suffered with the rest, Racine was then at 
court; and he wrote to his friend to inform him, that 
their salaries as historiographers were fixed at 4000 
livres a year for himself and 2000 for Boileau ; the 
health of the latter not permitting him to follow the 
army being the cause of his receiving the smaller sum. 
Racine adds, “ You see everything is arranged as you 
yourself wished, yet I am truly annoyed that I appear to 
receive more than you; but, besides the fatigue of the 
journeys, which I am glad that you are spared, I know 
that you are so noble , and friendly that I feel sure you 
will rejoice at my being the best paid.” Boileau re¬ 
plied, “ Are you mad with your compliments ? Do 
you not know that I myself prescribed the mode in 
which this affair should be settled; and can you doubt 
but that I am satisfied with an arrangement by which 
I receive all I asked?” His-friendship for Racine 
seems to have been the warmest feeling of his heart ; 
and growing deaf as he grew old, and leading a more 
and more retired life, the tragedian, his family, and a 
few others, formed all his society. There is something 
simple and touching in the mention Racine makes of 
their visits in his letters to his eldeBt son. The bitter 
satirist adapting his talk to the younger children of his 
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friend, while he was so deaf that he could not hear their' 
replies, and his eager endeavours to amuse them, gives 
zest to Racine’s exclamation, “ He is the best naan in the 
world ! ” Sometimes the spirit of composition revived in 
him, but it quickly grew cold again®; yet, while it lasted, 
it furnished occupation and amusement. He did not live 
wholly at Paris. He had saved 8000 livres, and with 
this sum he purchased a country house at Auteuil. 
Charmed with his acquisition, he at first spent a good deal 
on it; he embellished the grounds, and delighted to as¬ 
semble his friends together. Racine often retired there to 
repose from his attendance at court, and from his fatigues 
in following the army in various campaigns. Boileau, 
fastidious in all things, knew well how to choose his 
company. The conversations were either enlivened by 
sallies of wit, or rendered interesting by his sagacity and 
good taste. He had long renounced, his more equivocal 
modes of amusing, such as mimicry, as unworthy. In 
the heyday of youth sallies, of this sort are indulged in 
under the influence of high animal spirits ; and it is 
whimsical to remark how the slothful spirit of age 
gravely denounces that as wrong, which it is no longer 
capable of achieving. Boileau, however, had many other 
resources., His guests delighted to gather his opinions, 
and hung upon his maxims. He criticised the works 
of the day, and the favourite authors. He admired La 
Bruyere, though he called him obscure, and. justly re- 
marked that he spared himself the most difficult part.of 
a work when he omitted the transitions and links of one 
portion with another. No.one dared' praise StEvremond 
before him, though he had become the. fashionable au¬ 
thor of the day. He detested low pleasantry, “ Racine,” 
he said, u is sometimes silly enough to laugh over 
Searron’s travestie of Virgil, but he hides this from me,” 
1698 . Thus tranquil and esteemed, surrounded by friends, 
-® tat - and without a care, he lived long, notwithstanding the 
62 - weakness, of his constitution and; bad health. A few 
days after the death of Racine, he appeared at court to 
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take the king's commands with regard to the task of 
historiographer, which had now devolved entirely on 
himself. He spoke to the king of the intrepidity with 
which his friend viewed the approaches of death. “ I 
am aware of this,” replied Louis, “ and somewhat sur¬ 
prised, for he feared death greatly; and I remember 
that at the siege of Gand you were the more courageous 
of the two.” The king afterwards added, “ Remember, 
I have always an hour in the week to give you when 
you like to come.” Boileau, however, never went to 
court again. His fViends often entreated him to appear 
from time to time, but he answered, “ What should I 
do there ? I cannot flatter.” No doubt he felt admira¬ 
tion for all Louis's great qualities, and gratitude for the 
kindness shown to himself; but he was too penetrating 
an observer, and too impartial a judge, not. to he aware 
that the court paid to a king, amounting in those days 
almost to idolatry, renders him a factitious personage, 
and only fit to he approached by those who, either 
through long habit, or by having some point to gain, 
accommodate themselves to that sort of watchful de¬ 
ference and self-immolation which is intolerable to 
persons accustomed to utter spontaneously what they 
think, and to enjoy society so far as they are un¬ 
shackled by fears of offending a master. 

Boileau survived Racine several years: this period was 
spent in retirement, and his health grew weaker and 
weaker. He lived either at Paris or Auteuil. There 
Louis Racine, the son of the poet, from whom we gather 
these details, often visited him. He was a youth it that 
time; he and Boileau played at skittles together; the 
poet was a good player, and often knocked down all 
nine at one howling. “ It must be confessed,” he said, 
“ that I possess two talents equally useful to my 
country; I play well at nine-pins, and write verses.” 
Louis Racine was then at school at Beauvais. He wrote 
an elegy on a dog; and his mother, a good but narrow, 
minded woman, took it to Boileau, and begged him to 
dissuade her son from following the career of a poet. 




The youth went trembling to hear his fiat; and Boileau, 
who saw no eminent talent in the production of his 
young friend, told him that he was very bold, with tbe 
name he bore, to attempt poetry. “ Perhaps,” he said, 
“ you might one day write well; but I am incredulous 
as to extraordinary events, and I never heard of the son 
of a great poet turning out a great poet. The younger 
Corneille has merit, but he will always be a minor 
Corneille; take care that the same thing does not hap¬ 
pen to you.” Thus it is that in age we look back on the 
career we boldly enter on in youth; and aware of the 
dangers we ran, and forgetting the enthusiasm and 
passion that then raised us above fear, and promised us 
success, we endeavour to impart to our juniors the pru¬ 
dence and experience we have gained. In vain. Life 
would be far other than it is, did the young, at the 
dictum of the old, divest themselves of errors and pas¬ 
sions, desires and anticipations, and see as plainly as 
those advanced in life the nothingness of the objects of 
their wishes. It is the scheme of the Creator, for some 
unknown purpose, that each new generation should go 
over the same course; and each, reaching the same point 
of rest, should wonder what the impulse is that drives 
successors over the same dangerous ground. 

To return to Boileau: not long before his death he 
somewhat changed his habits. Though not in want of 
money, he was induced, by the solicitations of a friend, 
to sell him his house at Auteuil, it being promised that a 
room should always be reserved for him, and that he 
should^continue as much its master as when he actually 
possessed it. Fifteen days after the sale he visited the 
place, and, going into the garden, looked about for a little 
grove, beneath whose shade he was accustomed to saunter 
and indulge in reverie; it was no longer there: he called 
for the gardener, and heard that, by order of the new 
proprietor, Ins favourite trees had been cut down: he 
paused for a moment, and then went back to his carriage, 
saying, “ Since I am no longer master, what business have 
I here?” fie returned instantly to Paris, and never 
revisited Auteuil. 



Boileau was a pious man; he fulfilled strictly his ^ 
religious duties. It is told of him that, dining with the tjj 
duke of Orleans on a fast-day, nothing hut flesh being 
served at table, Boileau confined himself to bread: the 
duke, perceiving this, said, “The fish has been forgotten, 
so yap must be content to forego the fast as we do.” 

“ Yet,” said Boileau, “ if you were but to strike the 
ground with your foot, fish would rise from the earth.” 

A witty and happy adaptation of Pompey’s boast. 

In his latter years he congratulated himself on the 
purity of his poems. “ It is a great consolation,” he 
said, “tea poet about to die, to feel that he has never 
written any thing injurious to virtue.” 

His last days were employed in correcting a complete 
edition of his works. This was to include his “ Dialogue 
on the Romances,” which so pleasantly ridicules the 
language which mademoiselle Scuderi puts in the mouths 
of Cyrus, Horatius Codes, and Clelia. Out of respect 
for the authoress he had hitherto refrained from printing 
it; hut it had been read in private: the marquis, de 
Sevigne had written it down from recollection ; and it 
had been printed in a pirated edition of the works of 
St. Evremond. Mademoiselle Scuderi being dead, Boi¬ 
leau resolved on publishing it. But the chief addition to 
his edition was his “ Epistle to Ambiguity.” Already was 
the publication in progress when the jesuits took alarm. 
They gave it in charge to pere le Tellier, the king’s con¬ 
fessor, to speak to Louis, and to induce him to stop the 
publication. The monarch was docile to the voice of 
his confessor: he not only forbade Boileau to publish the 
satire, but ordered him to give up the original into his 
hands, informing him, at the same time, that with this 
omission his' edition might appear. But Boileau, 
feeling himself about to die, disdained to temporise, and 
preferred suppressing the whole edition rather than 
truckle to the jesuits. 

His death wos Christian and catholic, yet not soni 
strictly devout as that of Racine. To the last he main- A’.i 
tained his literary tastes, and was alive to critical 
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remark. A friend thought to amuse him during his 
® J last illness by reading a new and popular tragedy: “Ah 1 
" my friend,” he cried, “ am I not dying in time? the 
Pradons, whom we laughed at in our youth, were 
suns in comparison with these authors,” When he was 
asked how he felt, he replied by a verse from Malherbe, 

As he was expiring, he saw M. Coutard approach; he 
pressed his hand, saying, “ Bon jour, et adieu— c'est un 
long adieu.” 

He died of dropsy on the chest, on the 13th of March, 
1711, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He was 
buried in the lower chapel of the Sainte Chapelle, 
immediately under the spot which, in the upper chapel, 
is immortalised by his “ Lutrin." Numerous friends 
attended the funeral; and one among them overheard 
a woman say, “ He had many friends, it seems, yet I 
have heard that he spoke ill of everybody.” 

This is an exaggeration of what may be considered 
as the only flaw in Boileau’s character:— generous and 
charitable; simple and natural in his manners; full of 
friendship, kindness, and integrity; we almost hesitate 
to pronounce severity of criticism against had books a 
fault; but we cannot avoid perceiving that the ridicule 
he has attached to the names of Chapelain, Cotin, and 
others, however well deserved by their writings, might 
have been spared to the men. It reminds us too 
strongly of the anonymous critics of the present day 
not to be held in detestation. 

It is not necessary to enter at length on the subject 
of his works. He possessed to a high degree the 
faculty of wit; generally speaking wit simply, not 
humour®: point the most acute, expressions the most 
happy,«mbody and carry home his meaning. He is not as 
elegant asHorace,nor as bitter nor as elevated as Juvenal: 
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he indeed resembles the former more than the latter; 
but he has vivacity and truth, and a high tone of moral 
and critical feeling, which give strength to his epigrams; 
his principal defect being the want of a playful fancy, 
which caused a sort of aridity to he spread over his 
happiest sallies. He laboured to polish his verses dili¬ 
gently ; and their apparent ease results from the justness 
of taste that taught him to retrench every superfluity 
of expression. The “Lutrin” rises superior to his other 
productions ; and in these days, and for posterity, his 
fame will chiefly rest upon that poem. 




RACINE. 


1639—1699. 

Bobu under not very dissimilar circumstances from 
Boileau — running, without great variation, the same 
literary career — sometimes associated in the same 
labours, always making a part of the same society, and, 
throughout, his dearest friend, yet the texture of then- 
minds caused Racine to he a very different person from 
the subject of the foregoing sketch. The lives of both 
were unmarked by events; but while the one calmly 
and philosophically enjoyed the' pleasures of life, un¬ 
harmed by its pains, the more tender and sensitive na¬ 
ture of Racine laid him open to their impression. 
Censures, that only roused Boileau to bitter replies, 
saddened and crushed his friend. The feelings of 
religion, which made the former a good and pious man, 
rendered the other, to a great degree, a bigot. The 
one was independentof soul, the other sought support: yet, 
as the faults of Racine were combined with tenderness and 
amiability of disposition, and as he possessed the virtues 
of a warm heart, it is impossible not to regard his faults 
with kindness, while we deplore the mistakes into which 
they betrayed him. To trace out the different natures 
of men, to account for the variation, either from innate 
difference, or the influence of dissimilar circumstances, 
is, perhaps, one of the most useful objects of a bio¬ 
grapher. We all vary one from another, yet none of 
us tolerate the difference in others: the haughty and 
independent spirit disdains the pliant and tender, while 
this regards its opposite as unfeeling and lawless. The 
conviction, on the contrary, ought to be deeply impressed 
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of the harmony of characters — that certain defects and 
certain virtues are allied, and ever go together. We 
should not ask the sheep for fleetness, nor wool from the 
horse; but we may love and admire the gifts that each 
enjoy, and profit by them, both as matter of advantage 
and instruction. 

Raeine was born of a respectable family of Ferte- 
Milon, a small town of Valois. His father and grand¬ 
father both enjoyed small financial situations in their 
native town. His father, Jean Racine, married Jeanne 
Sconin, whose father occupied the same sort of position 
in society. This pair had two children, whom their 
deaths left orphans in infancy. The wife died in 1641, 
and her husband survived her only two years. 

The two children, a boy and a girl, were brought up 
by their maternal grandfather. The daughter passed 
her life a* Ferte-Milon, and died there at the advanced 
age of ninety-two. The son, named Jean, was bora on 
the 21st of December, 1639- We have few traces of 
his childhood. It was not, apparently, a happy one ; at 
least we are told that, when all the family of Sconin 
assembled at his house, on those festive anniversaries 
which the French celebrate with so much exactitude, 
his orphan grandchildren were wholly disregarded *; and 
the gentle sensitive heart of Racine must have felt this 
neglect severely. His first studies were made at Beau¬ 
vais. At this time the civil war of the fronde was 
raging in France. The scholars at Beauvais were also 
divided into parties ; and “ Vive Mazarin,” or “ A has 
Mazarin,” became the rallying cries of their mimic wars ; 
yet not so mimic but that the little combatants encoun¬ 
tered perils. Racine himself received a wound on his 
forehead, of which he ever after bore the mark. The 
master of the school used to show die scar to everybody 
as a token of the hoy’s courage; a quality of which, in 
after life, he made no great display. His grandfather 1670. 
died while he was still a child, and he fell to the care of 
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liis widowed grandmother. Two of this lady’s daughters 
were nuns in the abbey of Port Royal, and she took up 
her abode with , them ; which was, doubtless, the cause 
that, on leaving the school at Beauvais, Racine was 
received a pupil in the seminary of that convent. 

5. At this time, in France; the education of young people 
t< was chiefly committed to the clergy. The jesuits did 
all they could to engross an employment fall of promise 
of power — the great aim of that society. Their prin¬ 
cipal rivals were the teachers of the abbey of Port Royal, 
whose methods were admirable, and whose enthusiasm 
led them to diligence and patience in their task. Theo¬ 
retically it seems an excellent plan to commit the 
bringing up of youth to those who dedicate their lives 
to the strictest practices of virtue, as the recluses of 
Port Royal at that time undoubtedly did. But, in fact, 
the monkish spirit is so alien to the true purposes of 
life, and men who sacrifice every pleasure and affection 
to the maintenance of ascetic vows must naturally give 
so preponderating an importance to the objects that in¬ 
fluence them, that such teachers are apt rather to trouble 
the conscience, and plunge youth in extravagant devo¬ 
tion ; inspiring rather a polemical spirit, or a dream of 
idleness, than instilling that manly and active morality, 
and that noble desire to make a right use of the faculties 
given us by God, which is the Sim of all liberal educa¬ 
tion. The effects of a monkish tutelage spread a sinister 
influence over the ductile disposition of Racine; the 
faults of his character were all fostered; the independ¬ 
ence and hardihood he wanted were never instilled. 

As a school for learning it succeeded admirably. 
Greek and Latin were assiduously cultivated by the 
tutors, and Racine’s wonderful memory caused him to 
make swift progress. M. de Sacy took particular pains 
with him: discerning his talents, and hoping that he 
would one day distinguish himself, he took him into 
his own apartments, and gave him the name and treats 
ment of a son. M. Hannon, who succeeded to M. de 
Sacy, on the death of the latter, continued the same 
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foundations of all religion in the love of God, found an 
echo in his heart ; but how deeply is it be regretted, 
that he imbibed that narrow spirit along with it that 
restricted the adoration of the Creator to the abstract 
idea of himself, rather than a warm diffusive love of the 
creation. Poetry was the very essence of Racine’s mind— 
the poetry of sentiment and the passions; but poetry 
was forbidden by the jansenists, except on religious sub¬ 
jects, and Racine could only indulge his tastes by stealth. 
His French verses, composed at the Port Royal, are not 
good; for his native language, singularly ill-adapted to 
verse, had not yet received that spirit of harmony with 
which he was destined to inspire her.* His biographers 
have preserved some specimens of his Latin verses, which 
have more merit. They want originality and force, but 
they are smooth and pleasing, and show the command 
he had of the language. 

At the age of nineteen he left the Port Royal to fol¬ 
low his studies in the college of Harcour, at Paris. 
The logic of the schools pleased him little: his heart 
was still set on verse ; and his letters, at this period, to a 
youthful friend, show the playfulness. of his mind, and 
his desire to distinguish himself as a writer. An oeca- 

1660 s * on P resente d Rself. The marriage of Louis XIV. 

JEtat! cause d every versifier in France to bring his tribute of 
21. rhymes. Racine was then unknown. He had, indeed, 
written a sonnet to his aunt, Madame Vitart, to compli¬ 
ment her on the birth of a child, which sonnet, becoming 
known at Port Royal, awoke a holy horror throughout the 
community. His aunt, Agnes de Sainte Thecle llacine, 
then abbess, who had been his instructress, wrote him 
letter after letter, “ excommunication after excommu- 
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eication,” he calls it, to tarn his heart from such pro¬ 
fane works. But the suggestions of the demon were 
too strong; and Racine wrote an ode, entitled “Nymphes 
de la Seine,” to celebrate his sovereign’s nuptials. His 
uncle, M. Vitart, showed it to M. Chapelain, at that 
time ruler of the French Parnassus. Chapelain thought 
the ode showed promise, and suggested a few judicious 
alterations. “ The ode has been shown to M. Chape- 
lain,” Racine writes to a friend: “ he pointed out 
several alterations X ought to make, which I have exe¬ 
cuted, fearful at the same time that these changes would 
have to be changed. I knew not to whom to apply for 
advice. I was ready to have recourse, like Malherbe, 
to an old servant, had I not discovered that she, like 
her master, was a jansenist, and might betray me, which 
would ruin me utterly, considering that I every day 
receive letters on letters, or rather excommunication on 
excommunication, on account of my unlucky sonnet.” 

.The ode, however, and its alterations, found favour in 
the sight of Chapelain. It deserves the praise at least of 
being promising — it is neither bombastic nor tedious, 
if it be neither original nor sublime. The versification 
is harmonious, and, as a whole, it is unaffected and 
pleasing. Chapelain carried his approbation so far as 
to recommend the young poet and his ode to his patron, 
M. Colbert, who sent him a hundred louis from the 
king, and soon after bestowed on him a pension of six 
hundred livres, in his quality of man of letters. 

Still, as time crept on, bqth Racine and his friends 
deemed it necessary to take some decision with regard 
to his future career. His uncle, M. V;' tart, intendant 
of Chevreux, gave him employment to overlook some 
repairs at that place : he did not like the occupation, 
and considered Chevreux a sort of prison. His friends 
at Port Royal wished him to apply to the law; and, 
when he testified his disinclination, were eager to obtain 
for him s<£ie petty place which would just have main¬ 
tained him. Racine appears to have been animated by 
no mighty ambition. His son, indeed, tells us that, 
when young, he had an ardent desire for glory, sup- 
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pressed afterwards by feeSngs of religion. But these 
aspirations probably awoke in their full force after¬ 
wards, when success opened die path to renown. There 
are no expressions in his early letters that denote a 
thirst for fame: probably his actual necessities pressed 
too hardly on him: he thought, perhaps, more of escape 
from distasteful studies than attaining a literary reputa¬ 
tion, and thought that he might indulge his poetical 
dreams in the inaction of a clerical life. Whatever his 
motives were, he showed no great dislike to become in 
some sort a member of the church; and, when an open¬ 
ing presented itself, did not turn away. 

He had an uncle, father Sconin, canon of St. Gene¬ 
vieve at Paris, and at one time general of that com¬ 
munity. He was of a restless, meddling disposition ; so 
that at last his superiors, getting tired of the broils in 
which he involved them, sent him into a sort of honour¬ 
able banishment at Uzes, where he possessed some eccle¬ 
siastical preferments. He wished to resign his benefice 
to his nephew. Racine did not much like the prospect; 
but he thought it best, in the first place, to accept his 
uncle’s invitation, and to visit him. 

Uzes is in Provence- Racine repaired to Lyons, and 
then down the Rhone to his destination. In the spirit 
of a true Parisian, he gives no token of delight at the 
beauties of nature: he talks of high mountains and 
precipitous rocks with a carelessness ill-befitting a poet ; 
and shows at once that, though he could adorn passion 
and sentiment with the colours of poetry, he had not that 
higher power of the imagination which allies the emotions 
of the heart with the glorfes of the visible creation, and 
creates, as it were, “ palaces of nature” for the habitation 
of the sublimer passions. We have several of his letters 
written atthis period- They display vivacity, goodhumour, 
and a well-regulated mind: scraps of verses intersperse 
them; but these are merely apropos of familiar or divert¬ 
ing events. There is no token of the elevafj d nor the 
fanciful — nothing, in short, of the poet who, if he did 
not, like his masters the Greeks, put a soul into rocks. 
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streams, flowers, and the winds of heaven, yet after¬ 
wards showed a spirit true to the touch of human feel¬ 
ing, and capable of giving an. harmonious voice to 
sorrow and to love. One of his chief annoyances 
during this visit was the patois of the people. He was 
eager to. acquire a pure and elegant diction ; and he 
feared that his ear would be corrupted by the jargon to 
which he was forced to listen. “ I have as much need of 
an interpreter here,” he writes, “ as a Muscovite in 
Paris. However, as I begin to perceive that the dialect is 
a medley of Spanish mixed with Italian, and as I under¬ 
stand these two languages, I sometimes have recourse 
to them; yet often I lose my pains, asking for one 
thing and getting another. I sent a servant for a hun¬ 
dred small nails, and he brought me three boxes of allu- 
mettes.” “Thisis a most tiresome town,” he writes, in 
another letter : “ the inhabitants amuse themselves by 
killing each other, and getting hanged. There are always 
lawsuits going on, wherefore I have refused all acquain¬ 
tance ; for if I made one friend I should draw down a 
hundred enemies. I have often been asked, unworthy 
as I am, to frequent the society of the place; for my 
ode having been seen at the house of a lady, every one 
came to visit the author: but it is to no purpose — 
mens immota manet. I never believed myself capable 
of enduring so much solitude, nor could you have ever 
hoped so much from my virtue. I pass all my time- 
with my uncle, with St. Thomas, and Virgil. I malm 
many notes on theology, and sometimes on poetry. My 
uncle has all sorts of kind schemes for me — but none 
are yet certain : however, he makes me dress in black 
from head to foot, and hopes to get something for me ; 
when I shall pay my debts, if I can; for 1 cannot 
before. I ought to think on all the dunning you suffer 
on my account — I blush as I write ; erubuit puer; 

Obstacles, however, continued to present themselves 
tp the execution of any of his uncle’s plans. Racine, as 
he grew hopeless of advancement, turned his thoughts 
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more entirely fo composition. He wrote a “poem called 
“ The Bath of Venus,” and began a play on the sub¬ 
ject of Theagines and Chariclea, the beloved romance 
of his boyhood. After three months’ residence at Uze's 
he returned to Paris. 

He returned disappointed and uncertain. Poetry —. 
even the drama—occupied his thoughts; but the oppo¬ 
sition of his friends, and the little confidence in him¬ 
self which marked his disposition, might have made him 
tremble to embark in a literary career, had not a 
circumstance occurred which may be called an accident *, 
but which was, indeed, one of those slight threads which 
form the web of our lives, and compose the machinery 
by which Providence directs it. Moliere, having es¬ 
tablished a comic company in Paris, grew jealous of 
the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, who prided 
themselves on the tragic dignity of their representations. 
Having heard that a new piece was about to be repre¬ 
sented at that theatre, he was desirous of bringing out one 
himself, on the same day, in rivalship. A new tragedy, 
secure of success, was not easy to acquire. Racine had, 
on his return from Provence, sent his “Theagines and 
Chariclea" to Moliere. The latter Saw the defects of 
the piece, but, penetrating the talent of the author, gave 
him general encouragement to proceed. At this crisis 
he remembered him. Moliere had a design of the 
“ Freres Eunemis” in his portfolio, which he felt incap¬ 
able of filling up; he resolved to devolve the task on 
Racine, but knew not where to find him. With some 
difficulty he hunted him out, and besought him to write, 
if possible, an act a week; and they even worked toge¬ 
ther, that greater speed might be attained. Well ac¬ 
quainted as Moliere was with the conduct of a drama, 
and the trickery of actors, no doubt his instructions and 
aid were invaluable to the young author. The piece 
was brought out, and succeeded — its faults were par¬ 
doned on the score of its being a first production. When 
it was afterwards published, Racine altered and cor- 

* Grimarest, Vie de MollSre. 



aware that a contrary system would have raised him far 
higher as a dramatist. He was, of course, familiar 
with Corneille’s master-pieces; and he founded his 
ideas of the conduct of a tragedy partly on these, and 
partly on the Greek. He did not read Spanish nor 
English, and was ignorant of the original and bold 
conceptions of the poets of those nations; and was 
hampered by an observance of the unities, which had 
become a‘law on the French stage, and was recog¬ 
nised and confirmed by himself. He felt that the 
Greek drama is not adapted to modern times : 
he did not feel that the Greeks, in taking national 
subjects, warmed the hearts of their audience; and that 
the religion, the scenery, the poetry, the allusions — 
all Greek, and all, therefore, full of living interest to 
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Greeks, oughtqto serve as a model whereby modem 
authors might form their-own Rational history and tra¬ 
ditions into a dramatic form* not as ground-works for 
cold imitations. Racine, from the first, fell into those 
deplorable mistakes which render most of his plays — 
beautiful and graceful as they are, and full of tenderness 
and passion — more like copies in fainter colours of his 
sublime masters, than productions conceived by original 
genius, in a spirit akin to the age and nation to which 
he belonged. Another misfortune attended the compo¬ 
sition of his tragedies, as it had also on those of his 
predecessor. The Greek drama was held solemn and 
sacred — the stage a temple: the English and Spanish 
theatres, wild, as they might be termed, were yet magni¬ 
ficent in their errors. An evil custom in France crushed 
every possibility of external pomp waiting on the 
majesty of action. The nobles, the petit maitres, all 
the men of what is called the best society in Paris, were 
accustomed to sit on the stage, and crowded it so as not 
to allow the author room to produce more than two per¬ 
sons at a time before the scene. All possibility, there¬ 
fore, of reforming the dull undramatic expedient of the 
whole action passing in narration between a chief per¬ 
sonage and a confidant was taken away ; and thus plays 
assumed the form rather of narrative poems in dialogue 
than the native guise of a moving, stirring picture of 
life, such as it is with us — while the assembly of dandy 
critics, ever on the look-out for ridicule, allowed no step 
beyond conventional rules, and termed the torpor of 
their imaginations, good taste. We only wonder that, 
under such circumstances, tragedies of merit were pro¬ 
duced. But to return to Racine’s “ Alexandre.” 

.This tragedy was the cause of the quarrel between 
Racine and Moliere. It was brought out at the theatre of 
the Palais Royal — it was unsuccessful; and the author, 
attributing his ill success to the actors, withdrew it, and 
caused it to be performed at the Hotel de Bourgogne : 
to this defalcation he added the greater injury of 
inducing Champmele, the best tragic actress of the 
time, to quit Moliere's company for that of the rival 
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theatre. Moliere never forgave him; and they ceased 
to associate together. Madame de Sevigne alludes 
in her letters to the attachment of Racine for Champ- 
on ele, but his son denies that such existed; and the 
mention which Racine makes in his letters of this 
actress, when she was dying, betray no trace of tender 
recollection; yet, as these were addressed to his son, 
he might carefully suppress the expressions of his 
regret. He taught Champmele to recite; and she owed 
her reputation to his instructions. 

The criticism freely poured on his two tragedies were 
of use to the author. He was keenly alive to censure, 
and deeply pained by it; but, when accompanied by 
such praise as showed that correction and improvement 
were expected, he readily gave ear to the suggestions of 
his. fault-finders. Boileau boasted that he taught Racine 
to rhyme with difficulty — easy verses, he said, are not 
those written most easily. Racine, as he went on, also 
began to feel the true bent of his genius, while his 
desire to write parts suited to Champmele induced him 
to give that preponderance to the chief female part that 
produced, in the sequel, his best plays. 

While he was employing himself on “ Andromaque” 
he sustained an attack, which roused him to some 
resentment. Nicole, in a letter he published against a 
new sect of religionists, asserted that “ a romance 
writer and a theatrical poet are public poisoners — not 
of bodies, but of souls—and that they ought to look on 
themselves as the occasion of an infinity of spiritual 
homicides, of which they are, or might be, the cause.” 
Racine felt this censure the more bitterly from his having 
been excluded from visiting the Port Royal on account of 
his tragedies * ; and he answered it by a letter, addressed 

* His aunt, a nun of Port Royal, wrote him alctter to intimate this, which 
says, “that you more than «ver frequent the society of persons whose names 
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“ To the author of imaginary reveries.” This letter is 
written with a good deal of wit and pleasantry: we 
miss the high tone of eloquent feeling that it might 
be supposed that an author, wanned with the dignity 
of his calling, would have expressed. His letter was 
answered, and he was excited to write a reply, which 
he showed to Boileau. The sating persuaded him to 
suppress it; telling him that it Would do no honour to 
his heart, since he attacked, in attacking the Port Royal, 
men of the highest integrity, to whom he was under 
obligations. Racine yielded, declaring that his letter 
should never see light; which.it did not till after his 


conduct of the poets was honourable. It is probable 
that Racine did not, in Ms heart, believe in the good¬ 
ness of his cause ; for he was deeply imbued with 
the prejudices instilled by the jansenists in his early 
youth. He was piqued by the attack, but his con- 
conscience sided with his cgnsurers ; and the degraded 
state to which clerical influence '^brought French actors 
in those days might weE cause a devout catholic to 
doubt the innocence of the drama. A higher tone of 
feeling would have caused Racine to perceive that the 
fault lay with the persecutors, not the persecuted ■ but 
though an amiable and upright man, and a man of 
genius, he was in nothing beyond his age. 

As Racine continued to write, he used his powers 
with more freedom and success. “Andromache.” “ Bri- 






the struggles of passion that Louis XIV. experienced, 
when, in his early days, he loved that charming 
princess. The subjeet, however, is too uniform, and 
the catastrophe not sufficiently tragic. Boileau felt its 
defects; and said that, had he been by, he would 
have prevented his friend’s accepting the princess’s 
challenge to write on such a subject. When Cha- 
pelle was asked what he thought of Berenice, he 
summed up the defects of the play in a few words. 
“ What I think ? ” he said, “ why, Marion weeps; 
Marion sobs ; Marion wants to be married.” That 
Racine should have excelled Corneille on this subject 
is not to be wondered; but Corneille had still many 
adherents who disdained, and tried to put down, his 
young rival. He had habituated the French audiences 
toamore heroic cast of thoughtthan Racine could portray. 
The eager eloquence, the impetuous passions, and even 
the love of the elder poet were totally unlike the soft¬ 
ness and tenderness of the younger. Racine, therefore 
encountered much criticism, which rendered him very 
unhappy. He told his son, in after years, that he suffered 
far more pain from the faults found with his produc¬ 
tions than he ever experienced pleasure from their 
success. This avowal at once displays the innate weak¬ 
ness of the man.* Madame de Sevigne' was among 





the partisans of Corneille ; and her criticism shows the 
impression made on such by the new style of the young 
poet. “ I send you “ Bajazet,” she writes to her daugh¬ 
ter : “ I wish I could also send you Champmele to ani- 
matethe piece. Itcontains agreeable passages, but nothing 
perfectly beautiful; nothing that carries one away ; none 
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a similar scene in the apartments of his brother, a scri¬ 
vener, between a well-known lawyer and the countess 
de Crisse, who had passed her life, and dissipated her 
property,, in lawsuits. The parliament of Paris, wearied 
by her pertinacious litigiousness, forbade her to carry 
on any suit without the consent of two advocates, who 
were named. She was furious at this sentence; and, 
after wearying judges, barristers, and attorneys by her 
repinings, she visited Boileau’s brother, where she met 
the person in question. This man, a Paul Pry by in¬ 
clination, was eager to advise her: she was at first de¬ 
lighted, till he said something to annoy her, and they 
quarrelled violently. This character being introduced 
into the comedy, the actress, who took the part, mi¬ 
micked the poor countess to the life, even to the wearing 
a faded pink gown, such as she usually wore. Many 
other traits of this comedy were anecdotes actually in 
vogue; and the exordium of Intime, who, when pleading 
about a capon, adopted the opening of Cicero’s oration, 
“Pro Quintio,” — “Quse res in civitate dute plorimum 
pessunt, hte contra nos ambse faciunt hoc tempore, sum- 
ma gratia et eloquentia,” had actually been put to use 
by an advfieate -in a petty cause between a baker and a 
pastrycook. 

The humour of this piece shows that Racine might 
have succeeded in comedy: it is ful^pf comic situation, 
and the true spirit of Aristophanic farce. Yet it did 
not at first succeed, either because the audience could 
not at once enter into its spirit, or because it was op¬ 
posed by a cabal of persons who considered themselves 
attacked; and it was withdrawn after the second repre¬ 
sentation.' Moliere, however, saw its merits; and, though 
he had quarrelled with the poet, he said aloud, on quit¬ 
ting the theatre, “ This is an excellent comedy; and 
those who decry it deserve themselves to be decried.” 
A month afterwards the actors ventured to represent it 
at court. The king entered into the spirit of the fun, and 
laughed so excessively that the courtiers were astonished. 
The actors, delighted by this unhoped-for piece of good 
x 4, 
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fortune, returned to Paris tile same night, and hastened 
to wake up the author, to impart the news. The turmoil 
of their carriages in Ids quiet street, in the middle of 
the night, awoke the neighbourhood: windows were 
thrown open ; and, as it had been said that a (counsellor 
of state had expressed great indignation against “ Les 
Plaideurs,” it was supposed that the author was carried 
off to prison, for having dared to ridicule the judges on 
the public stage ; so that, while he was rejoicing at his 
success, the report in Paris the next morning was that 
he had been carried off in the night by a lettre-de- 
eaehet. 

In 1673 Racine was elected into the French aca¬ 
demy. The speech he made & taking his seat was 
brief and courteous, but not humble, and delivered in so 
low a voice that only those near him could hear it. 
Meanwhile he continued to add to his reputation by 
bringing out his tragedies of “ Bajazet,” “ Mithridates,” 
“ Phaedra,” and “Iphigenia.” Each improving in his pe¬ 
culiar excellence, each found warm admirers and bi tterene- 
mies. Pradon brought out a tragedy on the subject ef 
Phaedra on the same day as Racine ; and he had many 
partisans. Among them was the duke de MottQuzier, and 
all the clique of the Hotel de Bouillon. They carried their 
measures so far as to take the principal boxes, on the first 
six nights of each piece, and thus filled the theatre, or kept 
it emutv. as thev nleased. The chief friend of Pradon was 





The quarrel was afterwards appeased, when it was dis¬ 
covered that certain young nohles, and not the poets, 
were the authors of the first parody. 

This last adventure, joined to other circumstances, 
caused Racine to resolve on renouncing the drama. The 
opinions of the recluses of the Port Royal concerning 
its wickedness were deeply rooted in his heart. Though 
in the fervour of youth, composition, and success, be 
had silenced his scruples, they awoke, after a suspen¬ 
sion, with redoubled violence. He not only resolved to 
write no more, but imposed severe penances on himself 
in expiation for those he had already written, and even 
wished to turn chartreux. Religion with him took the 
narrowest priestly form, redeemed only by the native 
gentleness and tenderness of his disposition. These qua¬ 
lities made him listen to his confessor, who advised him, 
instead of becoming a monk, to marry some woman of a 
pious turn, who would be his companion in working out 
his salvation. He followed this counsel, and married 
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Catherine de Romanet, a lady of a position in life and 
l«7.f or tune similar to his own. This marriage decided his 
future destiny. His wife had never read nor seen his 
° ' tragedies; she knew their names but by hearsay ; she 
regarded poetry as an abomination; ■ die looked on 
prayer and church-going as the only absolutely proper 
occupations of life. She was of an over-anxious dis¬ 
position, and not a little narrow-minded. But she was 
conscientious, upright, sincere, affectionate, and grateful. 
She gave her husband good advice, and, by the calmness 
of her. temper, smoothed the irritability of his. His 
letters to his son give us pleasing pictures of his affection 
for his wife and children; melancholy ones of the effects 
of his opinions. The young mind is timid: it is easily 
led to fear death, and to doubt salvation, and to throw 
itself into religion as a refuge from the phantasmal 
horrors of another world. One after the other of Racine’s 
children resolved to take monastic vows. His sons lost 
their vocation when thrown into active life; but the 
girls, brought up in convents, of gentle, pliant, and en¬ 
thusiastic dispositions, were more firm, and either took 
the vows in early youth—which devoted them to lives 
of hardship and self-denial—or had their young hearts 
torn by the struggles between the world and (not God) 
but the priests. Racine, on the whole, acted kindly and 
conscientiously, and endeavoured to prove their vocation 
before he consented to the final sacrifice; but the nature 
of their education, and his own feelings, prevented all 
fair trial; and his joy at their steadiness, his annoyance 
in their vacillation, betrays itself in his letters. His 
income, derived from the king’B pensions and the 
place of historiographer, was restricted; and though 
the king made him presents, yet these were not 
more than commensurate to his increased expenses 
when in attendance at court. He had seven children : 
he found it difficult, therefore, to give doweries to all the 
girls; and worldly reasoning came to assist and 'conso¬ 
lidate sentiments which sprang originally from bigotry. 

One of (he first acts of Racine, on entering on thiss 
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new life, was to reconcile himself to his friends of the 
Port Royal. He easily made his peace with M. Nicole, 
who did not know what enmity was, and who received 
him with open arms. M. Arnaud was not so facile: 
his sisterp mother Angelica, had-been ridiculed by Ra¬ 
cine, and he could not forgive him. Boileau endeavoured 
in vain to bring about a reconciliation : he found 
M. Arnaud impracticable. At length he determined 
on a new mode of attack; and he went to the doctor, 
taking the tragedy of “ Phaedra” with him, with the 
intention of proving that a play may be innocent in 
the eyes of the severest jansenist. Boileau, as he 
walked towards the learned and pious doctor’s house, 
reasoned with himself: — “ Wijl this man,” he thought, 
“ always fancy himself in the right ? , and cannot I 
prove to him that he is in the wrong ? I am quite 
sure that I am in the right now ; and, if he will not 
agree with me, he must be in the wrong.” He found 
Arnaud with a number of visitors: he presented the 
book, and read at the same time the passage from 
the preface in- which the author testifies his desire to be 
reconciled to persons of piety. Boileau then went on 
to say that his friend had renounced the theatre; but at 
the same time he maintained, that, if the drama was dan¬ 
gerous, it was the fault of the poets; but that " Phsedra ” 
contained nothing but what was morally virtuous. The 
audience, consisting of young jansenist clergymen, 
smiled contemptuously ; but M. Arnaud replied, “ If 
it be so, there is no harm in this tragedy.” 

Boileau declared he never felt so happy in his life as on 
hearing this declaration : he left the book, and returned 
a few days afterwards for the doctor’s opinion : it 
was favourable, and leave was, given him to bring his 
friend the following day. Louis Racine’s account of 
the interview gives a singular picture of manners. 
“They (Boileau and Racine) went together; and, though 
a numerous company was assembled, the culprit entered, 
with humility and confusion depicted on his counte¬ 
nance, and threw himself at M- Arnaud’s feet, who 
followed his example, and they embraced. M. Arnaud 
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promised to forget die past, and to be his friend for the 
future — a promise which he faithfully kept.” 

This same year Racine was named historiographer to 
the king, together with his friend. In some sort this 
may be considered fortunate ; since, having renounced 
poetry, he might have neglected literature, had not 
this new employment given him a subject which he 
deemed exalted in its nature. How strangely is human 
nature constituted. Racine made a scruple of writing 
tragedies, or, indeed, poetry of any kind that was not 
religions. He believed that it was impious to comme¬ 
morate in lofty verse the heroic emotions of our nature, 
or to dress in the beautiful colours of poetry the gentle 
sorrows of the loving heart: from such motives he gave 
up his best title to fame, his dearest occupation; but 
he had no scruple in following his sovereign to the wars, 
and in beholding the attack and defence of towns. “ I was 


see the whole assault perfectly through a glass, which, in¬ 
deed, I could scarcely hold steady enough to look through 
— my heart beat so fast to see so many brave men cut 
down.” Still there was no seruple here, though the un¬ 
justifiable nature of Louis XIV.’s wars afforded no 
excuse for-the misery and desolation he spread around. 

This contradiction strikes us yet more forcibly in his 
letters to his son, which are full of moral precepts, and 
just and enlightened advice on literary subjects. Had 
he been a soldier, it had made a natural portion of the 
picture ; but that a man at once of a lively imagina¬ 
tion, tender disposition, and pious sentiments, and who, 
we are told, evinced particular regard for his own person, 
should, day after day, view the cruelties and ravages of 
war en amateur shocks (jur moral sense. 

Racine was servile. This last worst fault he owed, 
doubtless, to his monkish education, which gave that 
turn to his instinctive wish to gain the sympathy and 
approbation, of his associates. His devotion was servile. 
He deserves the praise, certainly, of preferring his God 
to his king ; for he continued a jansenist, though the 




while Conversing with Racine, and Racine fancies him¬ 
self a courtier while talking to Cavoie.” It must not 
be supposed, however, that he carried his courtier-like 
propensities to any contemptible excess. His affectionate 
disposition found its greatest enjoyment at home ; and 
he often left the palace to enjoy the society of his wife 
and children. His son relates, that one day, having just 
returned from Versailles to enjoy this pleasure, an 
attendant of the duke came to invite him to dine at the 
Hotel de Conde. “ I cannot go,” said Racine ; “ 1 have 
returned to my family after an absence of eight days ; 
they have got a fine carp for me, and would be much 
disappointed if I did not share it with .them.” 

In the life of Boileau there is mention of the poet’s 
first campaign, and the pleasantries that ensued. Boileau 
never attended another; but Racine followed the king 
in several; and his correspondence with his friend from 
the camp is very pleasing. Whatever faults might dimi¬ 
nish the brightness of his character, he had a charm¬ 
ing simplicity, a warmth of heart, a turn for humour, 
and a modesty, that make ns love the man. H is life 
was peaceful: his attendance at court, domestic peace. 
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the open-hearted intimacy between him and Boilean, 
were the chief incidents of his life. “ The friends were 
very dissimilar,” says Louis Racine; “but they de¬ 
lighted in each other’s society: probity was the link of 
the union.” He attended die academy also. It fell 
to him to receive Thomas CornelHe, when he was 
1684. chosen member in place of the great Corneille. Racine’s 
iEtat. address pleased greatly. His praise of his great rival 
45. was considered as generous ab it was just. To this he 
added an eulogium on the king, which caused Louis to 
command him to recite his speech afterwards to him. At 
one time he was led to break his resolution to write no 
more poetry, by the request of the marquis of Seignelay, 
who gave a fete to the king at his house at Sceaux; and 
on this occasion Racine wrote his “ Idyl on Peace.” 

In a biography of this kind, where the events [are 
merely the every-day occurrences of life, anecdotes form 
a prominent portion, and a few may here be"intro- 
duced. Racine liad not Boileau’s wit, but he had 
more humour, and a talent for raillery. Boileau 
represented to him the danger of yielding to this, 
even among friends. One day, after a rather warm 
discussion, in which Racine had rallied his friend un¬ 
mercifully, Boileau said composedly, “ Did you wish 
to annoy me ? ” “ God forbid! ” cried the other. 

“ Well, then,” said Boileau, “ you were in the wrong, 
for you did annoy me.” On occasion of another such 
dispute, carried on in the same manner, Boileau ex¬ 
claimed, “ Well, then, I am ih the wrong; but I would 
rather be wrong than be so insolently right.” He lis¬ 
tened to his friend’s reprimand with docility. Always 
endeavouring to correct the defects of his character, he 
never received a reproof but he turned his eyes inward 
to discover whether it Was just, and to amend the 
fault that occasioned it. He tells his son in a letter, 
that accustomed, while a young man, to live among 
friends who rallied each other freely on their defects, 
he never took offence, but profited by the lessons thus 
conveyed. Such, however, is human blindness, that he 
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never perceived the injurious tendency of his chief defect 
— weakness of character. He displays this amusingly 
enough in some anecdotes he has recorded of Louis XIV., 
in which the magnanimity of the monarch is lauded for 
the gentleness with which he reproved an attendant for 
giving him an unaired shirt. 

Much of Racine’s time was spent at court — the king 
having given him apartments in the castle and his 
entrees. He liked to hear him read. He said Ra¬ 
cine had the most agreeable physiognomy of any one 
at court, and, of course, was pleased to see him 
about him. He was a great favourite of madame de 
Maintenon, whom, in return, he admired and respected. 
There was a good deal of similarity in their characters, 
and they could sympathise readily with each other. 
It is well known how, at this lady’s request, he unwil¬ 
lingly broke his resolve, and wrote two tragedies, with 
this extenuation in his eyes, that they were on religious 
subjects ; indeed, he had no pious Scruple in writing 
them ; but, keenly sensitive to criticism, he feared to 
forfeit the fame he had acquired, and that a falling 
off should appear in’ these youngest children of his 
genius. 

The art of reciting poetry with ease and grace was 
considered in France a necessary portion of education. 
Racine was remarkable for the excellence of his delivery. 
At one time he had been asked to give some instruc¬ 
tions in the art of declamation to a young princess '; but, 
when he found that she had been learning portions of 
his tragedy of “ Andromaque,” he retired, and begged 
that he might not again be asked to give similar lessons. 
In the same way, madame de Brinon, superior of the 
house of Saint (Syr, was desirous that her pupils should 
learn to recite ; and, not daring to teach them the tra¬ 
gedies of Corneille and Racine, she wrote some very bad 
pieces herself. Madame de Maintenon was present 
at the representation of one of these, and, finding it 
insufferable, she begged that it might not be played 
again, but that a tragedy of Corneille or Racine should be 




chosen in which there was least love. “ Cinna” was 
first got up, and afterwards “Andromaque.” The latter 
was so well played that rngdame de Maintenon found 
it ill suited for the instruction of young ladies: she 
wrote to Racine on the subject, saying, “ Our little 
girls have been acting your “ Andromaque,” and they 
performed it so well that they shall never act either that 
or any other of your tragedies again; ” and she went onto 
beg that he would write some sort of moral or historical 
poem fit for. the recitation of young ladies. The 
request is certainly what we, in vulgar language, should 
call cool. Racine was annoyed, but he was too good 
a courtier to disobey — he has had his reward. He 
feared to decrease his reputation. In this he showed 
too great diffidence of his genius. The very necessity 
of not dressing some thriee-told heroic fable in French 
attire was of use; and we owe “ Athalie,” the best of 
all his dramas, to this demi-regal command. 

His first choice; however, fell naturally upon Esther. 
There is something in her story fascinating to the ima¬ 
gination. A young and gentle girl, saving her nation 
from persecution by the mere force of compassion and 
conjugal love, is in itself a graceful and poetic idea. Ra¬ 
cine found that it had other advantages, when he imaged 
the pious and persuasive Maintenon in the young bride, 
and theimperiousMontespan in the fallen Vashti. When 
the play was performed applications were found for 
other personages, and the haughty Louvois was detected 
in Haman. The piece pleased’the lady who commanded 
it; but she found her labours begin when it was to he 
acted, especially when the young duchess of Burgundy 
took a part. She attribute to the court the discontent 
about the distribution of parts, which flourishes in every 
green-room in the world, though it appertain only to a 
barn ; however, success crowned the work. Esther was 
acted again and again before the king; no favour was esti¬ 
mated so highly as an invitation to be present. Madame 
de Caylus, niece of madame de Maintenon, was the best 
actress ; and even the choruses, sung by the young pure 
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voices of girls selected for their ability, were full of 
beauty and interest. 

Charmed by the success, madame de Main tenon 
asked the poet for yet another tragedy. He found it 
very difficult to select a subject. - Ruth and others were 
considered and rejected, till he chose one of the revo¬ 
lutions of the regal house of Judah*, which was at 
once a domestic tragedy, and yet enveloped in all the 
majesty of royalty, and the grandeur of the Hebrew 
worship. Athaliah, on the death of her son Ahaziah, 
destroyed all the seed royal of the house of Judah, 
except one child, Joash, who was saved by Jehosheba, 
a princess of Israel, wife of Jehoiada the priest, and 
brought iip by the latter till old enough to be restored 
to his throne, when he was brought out before the 
people, and proclaimed king, and the usurping queen, 
Athaliah, slain. The subject of this drama, concern¬ 
ing which he hesitated so long and /eared so much, 
he found afterwards far better adapted to the real de¬ 
velopment of passion than “ Esther.” “Esther,” after all. 




dame de Maintenon, that it was ill fitted for the educa¬ 
tion of noble young ladies to cause them to act before a 
whole court; and that the art of recitation was dearly pur¬ 
chased by the vanity; love of display, and loss of feminine 
timidity thus engendered. “ Athalie” was, therefore, 
never got up like “Esther." It was performed, before the 
king and a few others, in madame de Maintenon’s private 
apartment, by the young ladies, in their own dresses. 
Afterwards it was performed at Paris with ill success. 
The author was deeply mortified, while Boileau consoled 
him by prophesying “ le public reviendra ; ” a prophecy 
which, in the sequel, was entirely fulfilled. 

Many letters of Racine to his family are” preserv¬ 
ed ; which show us the course of his latter years. 11 
was uniform : though a large family brought with it 
such cares rs sometimes caused him to regret his having 
given up his resolution to turn monk. At home he read 
books of piety, instructed his children, and conversed 
with his friends. Boileau continued the most intimate. 
Often the whole family repairecLto Auteuil, where they 
were received with kindness and hospitality: at other 
times he followed the king to Fontainebleau and Marli. 
He had the place of gentleman in ordinary to the king 
(of which he obtained the snrvivance for his son), and 
was respected and loved by many of the chief nobility. 

Racine, however, was not destined to a longlife ; and, 
while eagerly employed on the advancing his family, ill¬ 
ness and death checked his plans. His son thinks that he 
payshim a compliment by attributing his death to his sen¬ 
sibility, and the mortification he sustained from the dis¬ 
pleasure of the king. We, on the contrary, should be glad 
to exonerate his memory from the charge of a weakness 
which, carried so far, puts him in a contemptible light ; 
and would rather hope that die despondency, the almost 
despair, he testified, was augmented by his stateof health, 
as his illness was one that peculiarly affects the spirits. 
Like, every peyson of quick and tender feelings, he was, 
at times, inclined to melancholy, and given to brood over 
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his anxieties and griefs. He rather feared evil than 
anticipated good; and these defects, instead of lessening 
by the advance of. age and the increase of his piety, 
were augmented through the failure of his health, and 
the timid and cowardly tendency-of his faith. 

The glories of Louis XIV. were fast vanishing. 
Added to the more circumscribed miseries, resulting to 
a portion of his subjects from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, was the universal distress of the people, 
loaded by taxation for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
Madame de Maintenon felt for all those who sutfered. 
Her notions of religion, though not jansenist, yet ren¬ 
dered her strictly devout. To restore Louis to the prac- 

salvation, she had thrown him, as much as possible, into 
the hands of the jesuits. When the question had been 
his personal pleasures, she had ventured far to recal him 
to a sense of duty ; but she never went beyond. If she 
governed in any thing, it was with a hidden influence 
which he could not detect: she never appeared to inter¬ 
fere; and her whole life was spent in a sacrifice of almost 
every pleasure of her own to indulge his tastes and en¬ 
joyments. 

Madame de Maintenon was very partial to Racine. 
His conversation, his views, his sentiments, all pleased 
her. One day they conversed on the distress into which 
the country was plunged. Racine explained his ideas of 
the remedies that might be applied with so much clearness 
and animation, they appeared so reasonable and feasible 
to his auditress, that she begged him to put them in 
writing, promising that his letter should be seen by no 
eyes but her own. He, moved somewhat by a hope of 
doing good, obeyed. Madame de Maintenon was read¬ 
ing his essay when the king entered and took it up. 
After casting his eyes over it, he asked who was the 
author ; and madame de Maintenon, after a faint resist¬ 
ance, broke her promise—and named Racine. The king 
expressed displeasure that he should presume to put 
forth opinions oil questions of Mute:—“ Does he think 



displeasure without giving visible marks of dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Madame de Maintenon felt this so much that she 
sent word to Racine of what had passed, telling him, at 
the same time, pot to appear at court till he heard again 
from her. The poet was deeply hurt. He feared to 
have displeased a prince to whom he owed so much. 
He grew melancholy — he grew ill: his malady ap¬ 
peared to be a fever, which the doctors treated with 
their favourite bark ; but an abscess was formed on the 
liver, which they regarded lightly. 

Being somewhat embarrassed in his means at this 
time, he was desirous of being excused the tax. with 
which his pension was burdened ; he made the request. 
It had been granted on a former occasion —now it was 
refused ; yet with a grace: for the king, in saying ‘ f It 
cannot he,” added, “ If, however, I can find some way 
of compensating him I shall be very glad.” Heedless of 
this promise, discouraged by the refusal, he brooded con¬ 
tinually over the loss of royal favour. He began to fear 
that his adherence to the tenets upheld by the Port Royal 
might have displeased the king: in short, irritated by ill¬ 
ness, depressed by his enforced absence from court, he 
gave himself up to melancholy. He wrote to madame 
de Maintenon on this new idea of being accused of jan- 
senism. His letter does him little honour — it bears 
too deeply the impress of servility, and yet of an irrita¬ 
tion which he ought to have been too proud to express. 
“ As for intrigue,” he writes, “ who may not be ac¬ 
cused, if such an accusation reaches a man as devoted 
to the king as I am: a man who passes his life in 
thinking of the king; in acquiring a knowledge of the 
great actions of the king ; and in inspiring others with 
the sentiments of love and’ admiration which he feels 
for the king. There are many living witnesses who 
could tell you wife what zeal I have often combatted 
the little discontents which often rise in the minds of 
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persons whom the king has most favoured. But, ma- 
dame, with what conscience can I tell posterity that this 
great prince never listened to false reports against per¬ 
sons absolutely unknown to him, if I become a sad ex¬ 
ample of the contrary ? " 

Madame de Maintenon was touched by his appeal : 
she wished to, yet dared not, receive him. He wandered 
sorrowfully about the avenues of the park of Versailles, 
hoping to encounter her — and at' last succeeded: she 
perceived him, and turned into the path to meet him. 
“Of'what are you afraid?" she said. “I am the 
cause of your disaster, and my interest and my honour 
are concerned to repair it. Your cause is mine. Let 
this cloud pass—I will bring back fair weather.”—“ No, 
no, madam,” he cried, “ it will never return for me !” 
“ Why do you think so?’’ she answered; “Do you 
doubt my sincerity, or my credit ? ” — “I am aware of 
your credit, madam,” he said, “ and of your goodness 
to me ; but I have an aunt who loves me in a different 
manner. This holy maiden prays to God each day 
that 'I may suffer disgrace, humiliation, and every other 
evil that may engender a spirit of repentance; and she 
will have more credit than you.” Ashe spoke*there 
was the sound of a carriage approaching. “ It is the 
king!” cried inadamede Maintenon — “ hide yourself 
and he hurried to conceal himself behind the trees. 

What a strange picture does this conversation give of 
the contradictions of the human heart. Here is a man 
whose ruling passion was a desire to attain eternal sal¬ 
vation and a fear to miss it; a man who believed that 
God called men to him by the intervention of adversities 
and sorrow; and that the truly pious ought to look on 
such, as marks of the Saviour’s love: and yet the visita¬ 
tion of them reduced him to sickness and death. He 
had many thoughts of total retirement; but he felt it 
necessary, for the good of his family and the advancement 
of his sons, to Continue his attendance at court: for, 
though not allowed to see the king and madame de 
Maintenon privately, he still appeared at the public 
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levees. The sadness he felt at the new and humiliating 
part he played there, rendered 1 this, however, a task from 
which he would gladly have been excused. 

The abscess on the liver dosed, and his depression 
and sense of illness increased. One day, while in his 
study, he felt so overcome that he was obliged to give 
over his occupation and go to- bed. The cause of his 
illness was not known : it was even suspected that he 
gave way pusillanimously to aslight indisposition—while 
death had already seized on a vital part. He was 
visited by the nobles of the court, and the king sent to 
make inquiries. 

His devotion and patience increased as his disease 
grew painful, and strength of mind sprang up as death 
drew near. He occupied himself by recommending his 
family to his friends and patrons. He dictated a letter to 
M. de Cavoie, asking him to solicit for the payment of 
the arrears of his pension for the benefit of the survivors. 
When the letter was finished, he said to his son, “ Why 
did you not include the arrears due to Boileau in the 
request ? We must not be separated. Write your letter 
over again ; and tell Boileau that I was his friend till 
death?’ On taking leave of this dear friend he made 
an effort to embrace him, saying, “ I look on it as a 
happiness that I die before you.” 

When it was discovered that an internal abscess was 
formed, an operation was resolved on. He consented to 
undergo it, but he had no hopes of preserving his life. 
“ The physicians try to give me hope,” he said, “ and 
God could restore me; but the work of death is done.” 
Hitherto he had feared to die — but its near approach 
found him prepared and courageous. The operation 
was useless — he died three days after its performance, 
on the 21st of April, 1699, in his sixtieth year. 

It will be perceived that we have not said too much in 
affirming, that the qualities of his heart compensated for a 
certain weaknesso£ character, which, fostered by a too en¬ 
thusiastic piety, and the gratitude he owed to him whom 
he considered the greatest of monarchs, led him to waste 



tofaith—faith has brought Racine to reason.” Fearful 
of pain himself, he was eager to avoid causing it to 
others. In society he was pliant; striving to draw 
others out rather than endeavouring to shine himself. 
“ When the prince of Conde passes whole hours with 
me,’’ he said to his son, “ you would be surprised to find 
that I perhaps have not uttered four words all the-time; 
but I put him into the humour to talk, and he goes 
away even more satisfied with himself than with me. 
My talent does not consist in proving to the great that I 
am clever, hut in teaching them that they are so them¬ 
selves.” His faithful friendship for Boileau is one of the 
most pleasing circumstances of his life. His letters show 
the kindly nature of the intimacy. His wife and family 
often visited Auteuil; and Boileau, grown deaf, yet 
always kind; exerted himself to amuse or instruct, ac¬ 
cording to their ages, the children of his friend. 

Of his tragedies the most contradictory opinions 
will, of course, be expressed. We cannot admire them 
as the French do. We cannot admit the superior 
excellence of their plan, because they bring the most 
incongruous personages into one spot; and, crowding 
the events of years into a few hours, call that unity 



is added that of the choice of heroic subjects; which, 
while it brought the author into unmeet comparison 
with his masters, the Greeks, rendered’ his work a 
factitious imitation, leaving small space for the ex¬ 
pression of the real sentiments of his heart; and he 
either fell into the fault of coldness, by endeavour¬ 
ing (vainly) to make his personages speak and feel as 
Greeks would have done, or incurred the censure applied 
to him of making his ancient heroes express themselves 
like modern Frenchmen. “ Phtedra” is the best of his 
heroic tragedies ; and much in it is borrowed from Euri¬ 
pides. “Berenice” and “Britannieus” must always please 
more, because the conception is freer, as due solely to 



Had he, at the critical moment when he threw himself 
into the arms of the priests, and indulged the notion that 
to fritter away his time at court was a more pious pursuit 
than to create immortal works of art, had he, we repeat, 
at that time, dedicated himself to the strengthening and 
elevating his mind, and to the composition of poetry on 
a system at once pure and noble, and yet true to the real 
feelings of ournature, “Athalie” had, probably, not been 
his chef d'tBuvre ; and, on his death-bed, he might have 
looked back with more pride on these testimonies of 
gratitude to God, for having gifted him with genius, than 
on the multitudinous times he had counted his rosary, 
or the many hours loitered away in the royal halls of 
Versailles. 
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FENELON. 

1651 — 1715. 

Thebe is no name more respected in the modern history 
of the world, than that of Fenelon. In the ancient, that 
of Socrates Competes with him. It might be curious and 
useful to compare Christian humility with pagan forti¬ 
tude in these illustrious men. The death of Socrates 
crowned his life with undying fame. Fenelon suffered 
no martyrdom for his faith, but he was unchanged by 
the temptations of a court, and bore injustice with 
cheerful resignation. Amidst the roughness and almost 
rusticity of Socrates, there was something majestic and 
sublime, that inspired awe :* the gentleness and charity 
of Fenelon, so simple and true in all its demonstrations, 
excites a tender reverence. The soul of both was love. 
Socrates mingled wisdom with his worship of the beau¬ 
tiful, which to him typified the supreme Being. Fene'lon, 
in adoring God, believed, that to love the supreme Being 
was the first, and, if properly accomplished, the only 
duty of human beings. 

Franyois de Salignac de la Mothe Fenelon, was bom 
at the chateau of Fenelon, in Perigord, on the 6th of 
August, 1651. His family was ancient and illustrious. 
His father had been previously married, had several 
children, and was advanced in years; which caused his 
relations to oppose his second marriage, especially as the 
lady of his choice had but small fortune. She was, 
however, of a high family, being of the same, though a 
younger branch, as the countess of Soisson3, wife of the 

* Plato's Symposium. 
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famous prince Eugene's elder brother. Mademoiselle de la 
Cropte added beauty and merit to her distinguished birth. 
As the child of his old age, the count de Fenelon edu¬ 
cated his younger son careftilly ; his gentle, affectionate 
naturesoon displayed itself, and caused him to be beloved. 
His constitution was delicate, even to being weakly; but 
such care was taken to fortify it, that he became capable 
of great bodily and .mental labour. His lively, just, 
and penetrating mind,—his upright, generous, and 
feeling heart,—his peculiarly happy dispositions, were 
perceived by his father in childhood, and cultivated: he 
was early taught to aspire to regulate his conduct by 
virtuous principles; and the natural instiijct for justice 
which distinguished him, inclined him to listen and obey. 
His disposition being flexible and mild, he soon took 
pleasure infulflUing his duties, in order, and in attention. 
Anecdotes are told of his display of reason and his 
gentleness, during childhood. Religiously and kindly 
educated, he early learnt to examine his own motives, 
and to restrain himself; docility was natural to him ; 
but added to this, he already showed toleration for the 
faults of others. His health being delicate, it was re¬ 
solved not to send him to any school; a tutor was 
engaged, happily formed for the task. The young 
Fe'nelon was treated neither with severity nor caprice ; 
his lessons were made easy and agreeable, and his capa¬ 
city rendered the acquisition'of knowledge agreeable. 
At the age of twelve he wrote French and Latin with 
elegance and facility, and was well advanced in Greek. 
He had studied with care, and even imitated, the histo¬ 
rians, poets, philosophers, and orators of the ancient 
world. His mind was thus refined and enriched, and he 
never lost bis taste for ancient learning, while he carried 
into religious studies the good taste, grace, and variety 
of knowledge he acquired. Being early destined for 
the ecclesiastical state, no doubt care was taken to 
direct his studies in such a way as best accorded with a 
taste for retirement; and that submission and docility 
were inculcated as virtues of the first order. Submis- 




a man of distinguished valour, and a friend of the great 
Conde, who said of him, that “ he was equally qualified 
to shine in society, in the field, and in the cabinet." He 
added piety to his more worldly qualities, and soon per¬ 
ceived and took pride in the admirable dispositions of 
his nephew. At the age of nineteen, the abbe preached 
sermons that were generally applauded. This success 
alarmed his unde. He perceived the pure and upright 
character of his nephew ; but, aware of hie sensibility, 
he feared that public applause might spoil him, and 
substitute vanity for the holy love of duty that had 
hitherto actuated his conduct. From these reasons, 
he counselled him to retire from the world, and to 





might cultivate the virtues best suited to an ecclesiastic. 
Fe'nelon yielded; he entered the seminary of Saint 
Sulpiee, and put himself under the direction of the abbe 
Tronson, who was its superior -general. The house 
was celebrated for its piety, its simple manners, its pure 
faith, and, added to these, its studious and laborious 
pursuits. He passed five years in this retreat, devoted 
to his duties and to the acquirement of knowledge. 
Thus were the ardent years of early youth spent in 
religious silence and obedience—in study and medi¬ 
tation. There was no worldly applause to flatter, no 
fame to entice; his happiness consisted c in loving his 
companions, and being attached to his duties. His 
mind became strengthened in its purposes by example, 
and his virtues confirmed by habit. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered holy orders; and his future 
destiny as a priest was unalterably fixed. 

1675. A catholic priest’s duties are laborious and strict. 

Altai. Fenelon fulfilled them conscientiously; he visited the 
~ 4 - sick, he assisted the poor. He was attentive at the con¬ 
fessional, and in catechismal examinations; the obscure 
labours which, when sedulously followed up, amount to 
hardships, but which are the most meritorious and use¬ 
ful of an ecclesiastic’s duties, were so far from being 
neglected, that Fenelon devoted himself to them with 
zeal and assiduity. He had an exalted notion of the 
sacred Cffice which he had taken on himself, looking 
on it as that of mediation between God and man. 
Humble, gentle, and patient, he never sought the rich, 
nor disdained the poor; nor did he ever refuse his counsel 
and assistance to any one who asked them. Content to 
be in the most useful, but the humblest class of priests, 
he neither sought to rise, nor even to be known. 

His zeal, however, was not satisfied by his exertions 
in his native country. • He resolved to emigrate to 
Canada, and to devote his life to the conversion of the 
savages ; and when considerations of health prevented 
the fulfilment of this plan, he turned his eyes' to the 
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East. We read with interest his- fervent expressions 
on this subject, which show how deeply he was imbued 
with the loye of the good and the beautiful. “ All 
Greece opens itself to me,” he wrote to a friend ; “ the 
sultan retires in affright; the Peloponnesus already 
begins to breathe in freedom ; again will the church 
of Corinth flourish; again will she hear the voice of 
her apostle. I feel myself transported to these delight¬ 
ful regions ; ■ and while X am collecting the precious 
monuments of antiquity, I seem, to inhale her true 
spirit. When will the blood of the Turks lie mingled 
with the blood of the Persians on the plains of Mara¬ 
thon, and leave Greece to religion, to philosophy, and 
the fine arts, which regard her as their native soil! — 


He was turned from this project by objects of infi¬ 
nite importance in his native country. 

M. de Harlav, archbishop of Paris, heard of his 
merits, and^named him Superior to' the convent of new 
converts in Paris. The spirit of proselytism was abroad 
in France, as the only excuse for the persecution of the 
Huguenots; and missionswere sent intovariousprovinces. 
It was important to select for missionaries men suited 
to the task, well versed in controversy, benevolent, 
patient, and persuasive. Louis XIV. was informed of 
the peculiar fitness of Fenelon to the office through 
his sweetness and sincerity, and appointed hifti to the 
province of Poitou. Fenelon accepted the office, 
making the sole request* that the military should be 
removed from the scene of his mission. With a heart 
penetrated by a love of God, and reverence for the 
church, he devoted himself to his task with zeal and 
ability, treating his proselytes with a gentleness and 
charity that gained their hearts. He listened to their 
doubts and their objections, and answered all; con¬ 
soling and encouraging, and adopting, for their con¬ 
version, a vigilance, an address, and a simplicity that 
charmed and persuaded. I)o we not find in this occu- 
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describes the manners and government, the growth and 
fall of empires, with majestic force, with a rapid pen, 
and an energetic conception of truth. When the edu¬ 
cation of the dauphin was completed, the king made 
him bishop of Meaux; and he employed himself in 
writing controversial works against the protestants. 

Fenelon became at once the friend and pupil of this 
great man. He listened to him with docility : he ad¬ 
mired his erudition and his eloquence; he revered his 
character, his age, his labours. He visited him at Ger- 
triigny, his country residence; where they had stated 
hours \>f prayer, meditation, and conversation ; and 
passed their days in holy and instructive intercourse. 
Fe'nelon lived also in society with the most distinguished 
and excellent men of the age. The 'duke de Beau- 
villiers, governor of the duke of Burgundy, had begged 
him to write a treatise on the education of girls; of 
which task Fenelon acquitted himself admirably. His 
first chapters, which relate equally to both sexes, are 
the founttaion of much of Rousseau’s theory on the 
subject offlfiucation. He insists on the impojtance of 
the female character in society, and the urgen t reasons 
there are for cultivating their good sense, and giving 
them habits of employment. “ Women,” he says, 
“ were designed by their native elegance and grace to 
endear domestic life to man ; to make virtue lovely to 
children, to spread around them order and grace, and 
give to society its highest polish. No attainment can be 
above beings whose aim it is to accomplish purposes at 
once so useful and salutary ; and every means should 
be used, to invigorate, by principle and culture, their 
native elegance.” In addition to this treatise, he wrote 
one on the ministry of pastors, the object of which was 
to prove the superiority of the Roman catholic institution 
of pastors over the ministers of the reformed religion. 

The duke de Beauvilliers was fully aware of the 
greatness of his merit He was the governor of the 
sons of the dauphin; the elder, and apparent heir to 
the crown, the duke of Burgundy, was a child of 
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of his responsibility to God and man in educating the 
future sovereign of France. He studied his pupil's 
character; lie adapted himself to it. Nature had done 
even more in fitting him: his enthusiasm, joined to 
his angelic goodness, excited at once the love and rever¬ 
ence of the prince, at the same time that he was the 
friend and companion of his hours of pastime. He 
conquered his pride by gentleness, by raillery, or by 
a dignified wisdom, which convinced w^iile it awed. 
When the boy insolently asserted his superiority, Fene- 
lon was silent; he appeared sad and reserved, till the 
child, annoyed by his change of manner, was brought 
to a temper to listen docilely to his remonstrances. His 
disinterestedness and truth gave him absolute power, 
and the boy eagerly acknowledged his error. He spared 
no labour or painB. We owe his fables, many of his 
dialogues, and his great work, Telemachus, to his plan of 
forming the mind and character of his pupil.* Religion, 
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Boileau, Rochefoucauld, &c., as its disciples. The king 
was taught by the jesuits to believe that the sect was 
dangerous, its supporters intriguers, and the whole system 
subversive of true piety. Fenelon declared himself the 
opposer of jansenism. He looked upon the free will 
of man as the foundation of religion, and considered 
the elective grace of the jansenists as contradictory of 
the first principles of Christianity. In his opinion, 
love of God was the foundation of piety ; and he found 
in the writings and doctrines of madame Guyon the 
development and support of his ideas. Madame 
Guyon, a lady of irreproachable life, who from the 
period of an early widowhood had devoted herself to 
a life of piety, was an enthusiast. Her soul was pe¬ 
netrated with a fervent love of God, and so far she 
merited the applause of Christians ; but by considering 
that this heavenly love was to absorb all earthly af¬ 
fection, she impregnated the language, if not the sen¬ 
timent of divine love, with expressions of ecstasy and 
transport that might well shock the simple-minded. 
In exposing this objectionable part of her writings, 
Bossuet apostrophises the seraphs, and entreats them to 
bring burning coals from the altar of heaven to purify 
his lips, lest they should have been defiled by the 
impurities he is obliged to mention. The language of 
love is fascinating ; and Fenelon, who believed the love 
of God to be the beginning and end of wisdom and 
virtue, might well use expressions denoting the dedi¬ 
cation of his whole being to the delightful contemplation 
of divine perfection ; but that he should approve 
expressions that diverge into bombast and rhapsody, is 
inexplicable, except as a proof that the wisest and best 
are liable to error. It is true that the catholic religion 
is open to such sentiment and phraseology. Nuns, 
who are declared the spouses of Jesus, are taught to 
devote the softer feelings of their hearts to their ce¬ 
lestial husband,• but certainly a well-regulated mind 
will rather avoid mingling questionable emotions and 
their expression with piety, even in their own persons ; 



on the just, cannot.be the work of a perfect Being. 
However, by reasoning on our imperfect state of ig¬ 
norance and error, madame Guyon was able to make 
some show of argument, while her expressions are in 
many parts incomprehensible. She says, that “ the 
soul that completely abandons itself to the divine will, 
retains no fear or hope respecting any thing either tem¬ 
poral or eternal,”—a doctrine subversive of the Christian 
principle of repentance. She asserts that man is so 
utterly worthless, that it scarcely deserves his own in¬ 
quiry whether he is to be everlastingly saved or not; 
that the soul must live for God alone, insensible to the 
turpitude and debasement of its own state. Added to 
this heresy, was iter notion of prayer, which she made 
consist, not in the preferment of our requests to God, 
such as Jesus Christ taught, but in a state of mind 
z 3 
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ernbued with the sense of God’s presence, and an as¬ 
similation of the soul with God’S perfection. 

Her health suffered from the constant excitement of 
her mind. It was considered that the climate of the 
province where she resided was injurious, and she vi¬ 
sited Paris to recover. She became acquainted with the 
dukes de Beauvilliers and Chevreuse; her doctrines 
became known and discussed in Paris; madame de 
Maintenon was struck and attracted ; Fenelon, his own 
heart full of love, became almost a convert; madame 
Guyon herself was full of talent, enthusiasm, and 
goodness ; Fenelon became her friend, and denied the 
odious conclusions which her enemies drew from her 
doctrines. 

As the doctrine gained ground, it met opposition. 
Des Marais, the bishop of Chartres, in whose diocese 
was Saint Cyr, the scene of these impassioned mysteries, 
became alarmed at its progress; and, with the deceit 
which a priest sometimes thinks he is justified in using 
in what he deems a righteous cause, he made use of 
two ladies of great repute for piety, as spies, and 
from their accounts of what passed in the society of 
Quietists, found sufficient cause of objection to the 
sect. Madame de Maintenon listened to his censures, 
and withdrew her favour. Fenelon saw the danger 
that threatened madame Guyon, and, steady in his at¬ 
tachment to one whom he considered worthy his friend¬ 
ship, he assisted her by his counsel. Following his 
advice, and secure in her own virtue, she applied to 
Bossuet. His manly and serious mind, strengthened 
by age, rejected at once her mysticism, while her 
personal merits won his esteem and condescension. It 
is a singular circumstance, and shows her candour, that 
she confided her thoughts and her writings far more 
unreservedly to Bossuet than to Fene'lon. Bossuet saw 
her, explained his objections; and she acquiescing in 
every thing he suggested, he administered the sacrament 
to her ; a token at once of her submission and his good 
opinion. 




Bossuet penetrated the real piety of the lady. and 
was unwilling to distress her by opposition, as long 
as her tenets were confined to her own mind. For 
what would he highly injurious if spread abroad, 
was innocuous while it related solely to herself. He 
therefore recommended retirement and quiet, to which 
she for a time adhered; but as she had the spirit of 
proselytism awake in her, she soon grew weary of ob¬ 
scurity, and applied to madame de Maintenon to pre¬ 
vail on the king to appoint commissioners to inquire 
into her doctrines and morals. The bishops of Meaux 
and Chartres, and M. Tronson, were accordingly named. 
For six months they held conferences, and discussed the 
subject. Bossuet admitted that he was little conversant 
with the writings of the mystical saints, whose doctrines 
and expressions were the model of those of madame 
Guyon ; and Fenelon made a variety of extracts, at his 
request, which were to serve as authorities for the lady’s 
writings. At the conclusion of the conferences, thirty 
articles were drawn up, to which Fenelon added four ; 
in which, without direct allusion to madame Guyon, the 
commissioners expressed the doctrines of the church 
of Rome on the disputed points. In these they name 
salvation as the proper subject of a Christian’s desire 
and prayer; and assert, that prayer does not consist in 
a state of mind, but in an active sense of resignation : 
they do not reprobate passive prayer; but they regard 
it as unnecessary ; while they agree in the propriety 
of direct addresses to the Deity, and frequent medi¬ 
tation on the sufferings of the Saviour. Although 
these articles subverted her favourite doctrine of the 
holy state of mind being the life in God necessary to a 
Christian, Madame Guyon, as a dutiful daughter of 
the church, signed the articles without hesitation. 

Bossuet’smind, however, was now awakened to the evils 
of quietism; and perceiving that it gained ground, he 
wrote his " Instruction sur Ies Etats de 1’Oraison,” which 
he wished Fenelon to approve. The latter declined, as 
it denied in too unqualified a manner his belief in the 
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possibility of a pure and disinterested love of God, and 
denounced madame Guyon in too' general and severe a 
manner. His refusal was not censured by his fellow 
bishops; but he was required to publish some work 
that should prove his adhesion to the thirty.four articles 
before mentioned. For this purpose he wrote his “ Ex¬ 
plication des Maximes des Saints sur la Vie interieure.’’ 
The style of this work is pure, animated, elegant, and 
winning; the principles were expressed carefully and 
with address. But this very act occasioned contradictions: 
he feared at once to be accused of giving too much to 
charity, too little to hope; of following Molinds, or of 
abandoning St. Theresa. The bishops approved of his 
book in manuscript, declaring it, in energetic terms, to be 
a “ book of goldbut the moment it was printed, the 
outcry aghinst it was violent. Bossuet had not seen it 
previous to publication. Looking on false mysticism as 
injurious to true religion and morals, he thought that 
nothing should be written on the subject, except to 
condemn it; and that the true mystic, whose state was 
peculiar and unattainable by the many, should be left 
in peace with God. 

So far we consider Bossuet to be in the right. Love 
of God being a duty, all that exalts and extends the 
sentiment into a passion, is at once fascinating and 
hurtful. The gentle and tender soul of Fenelon could 
see no evil in love : he thought to soften and purify the 
heart by spiritual passion; but Bossuet knew human 
nature better, and its tendency to turn all good to evil, 
when not tempered by judgment and moderation. He 
did well, therefore, to oppose the doctrines of madame 
Guyon;and, if possible, to enlighten his friend. Yet, 
even in reasoning, he was uncharitable; so that it has 
been said, comparing his harshness with Fenelon’s 
benignity, that Bossuet was right most revoltingly, and 
Fenelon in the wrong with sweetness. This was the ■> 
more apparent, when his conduct on the publication of 
the book showed the cloven foot of intolerance and 
persecution. Henceforward, we love Fenelon, and con- 




demo his opponent. The latter had right oii his side, 
on the question of doctrine; in conduct, he was entirely 
and deplorably in the wrong. French writers impute 
to him the base motives of envy and jealousy. These 
passions exercise so covert an influence when they 
spring up in conscientious minds, that Bossuet might 
fancy himself urged by purer feelings. Still he cannot 
be justified. Either from fear that the king, who 
abhorred novelties in religion, would blame him se¬ 
verely, or wishing to make a deep impression, he 
threw himself at Louis’s feet, and besought “his par¬ 
don for not having sooner informed him of the fana¬ 
ticism of his brother.” Louis did not like Feue'lon.* 
His elevation of character appeared to him pretension ; 
and in the principles he instilled into his royal pupil 
he saw the condemnation of himself. These principles 
were so moulded by the spirit of Christianity, that he 
could pot object; but he gladly availed himself of the 
archbishop’s error, to destroy, as much as he could, the 
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Louis XIV. angrily denounced all the adherents of 
madame Guyon; he upheld Bossuet in demanding a 
formal retractation of the doctrines inculcated in the 
Maxims of the Saints; he refused to permit Fenelon 
to repair to Rome ; his work haying been referred to 
the pope, for a decision on it; but at once exiled him; 
that is, ordered him to repair immediately to his dio¬ 
cese, and there to remain. Fenelon wrote to madame 
de Maintenon, to deplore the king’s displeasure; and 
declared his readiness to submit to the decision of the 
holy see with regard to his book. He then quitted 
Paris: he stopped before the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
where the years of his early manhood had been spent 
in seclusion and peace; but he would not enter the 
house, lest the king should manifest displeasure towards 
its inhabitants for receiving him. From Paris he 
proceeded at once to Cambray. 

1697. Although we may pronounce Fenelon's principles to 
jEtat. be erroneous, his conduct was in every respect virtuous 
and laudable. Circumstances had engaged him in the 
dispute, and he believed that neither honour nor con¬ 
science permitted him to yield. As a bishop, it de¬ 
rogated from his dignity to receive the law from his 
equals in rank. He "esteemed madame Guyon ; she 
was unfortunate and calumniated; and he felt that it 
would be treacherous to abandon her, and much more 
so to ally himself to her enemies. He founded his 
opinion and conduct on the writings and actions of saints 
and holy men, and believed himself to be in the right. 
No personal interest could bend him ; on the contrary, 
delicacy of feeling and zeal caused his attachment to his 
cause to redouble in persecution ; while at the same time 
he was firm in his resolution to abandon it, jf condemned 
by the church, his first principle being obedience to the 
holy see ; looking upon that as the corner stone of the 
Roman catholic religion. His exile found him firm and 
. resigned. The duke of Burgundy was more to be 
pitied: he threw himself at the king's feet, offering to 
justify his preceptor 4 and answering for the principles of 





with all the disinterestedness that he does charity itself.” 

There is a mysticism in all this which it is dan¬ 
gerous to admit into a popular religion; but while we 
read, we feel wonderstruck and saddened to think how 
a man so heavenly good as Fenelon, and so noble 
minded as Bossuet, could have drawn matter for hate 
and pain out of such materials : charity, love of God, 
the welfare of man, — such were the missiles levelled at 
each other; and human passion could tip with poison 
these celestial-seeming weapons. Sir Waller Scott has, 
with the wisdom of a sage, remarked, that it is matter 
of sadness to reflect how much easier it is to inflict pain 
than communicate pleasure.® • The controversy of Bos¬ 
suet and Fenelon is a melancholy gloss on so true a text. 

The cause was now carried to Home. The tenets of 
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person may obtain an habitual state of divine love, in 
which he loves God purely for his own sake, and with¬ 
out the slightest regard to his own interests, even in 
respect to his eternal happiness. 2dly, that in such a 
state it is lawful, and may even be considered an heroic 
effort of conformity to dip divine will, to consent to 
eternal reprobation, if God should require such a sacri¬ 
fice. Certainly no general good could arise from men 
entertaining the belief that God might eternally punish 
those submissive to his law; and if we add to these 
fundamental objections the exaggerated point of view in 
which madame Guyon placed them, and Fenelon in 
some degree approved, maintaining the possibility of a 
state of divine love dependent only on faith and a kind 
of mental absorption in the deity, from which prayer 
and meditation on divine blessings were absent, and 
which confounded resignation with indifference to sal¬ 
vation, and conjoin to this unnatural supposition, the 
high-flown and, we may almost say, desecrating expres¬ 
sions with which it was supposed right to address the 
Deity, we cannot help siding with Bossuet’s opinions, 
while we blame his conduct, and admire that of 
Fenelon. The former carried on his cause at Rome 
through his nephew, the abbe Bossuet, and the abbe de 
Phillippeaux, both attached to the bishop de Meaux, 
but both tainted by all the violence of party spirit, which 
is always most virulent in religious disputes. The abbe 
de Chanterac, a relation of Fenelon, and his most inti¬ 
mate and confidential friend, a man of probity, gentle¬ 
ness, and learning, and inspired by a sincere affection 
and veneration for the archbishop, was the agent of the 
latter at Rome. At first the king and the bishop de 
Meaux fancied that the pope would at once condemn a 
book they reprobated: but Innocent XII.appointed acom- 
mission. The commissioners stated objections. Bossuet 
and Fenelon were called upon to deliver answers. These 
answers were printed; and hence arose a controversy, 
now forgotten, but to the highest degree exciting at the 
time, in which Bossuet displayed all his energy and 
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eloquence, and Fenelon poured forth the treasures of 
his intellect and his heart. His writings on this occa¬ 
sion are considered his best.* His heart and soul were 
in them; yet they are now usually omitted from the 
editions of his works, as regarding a question which the 
church has set at rest for ever. The delay of the pope, and 
the popularity which Fenelon gained by his candour and 
simplicity, enraged the king. Hisdistaste for his theories, 
which were founded on a belief in virtue, grew into a posi¬ 
tive dislike and even hatred for the man,whom he now 
looked on as dangerous. With his own hand he erased his 
name, which had remained on the list of the royal house¬ 
hold as preceptor to the princes; he dismissed his friends, 
the abbe's Beaumont and Langeron, from their employ¬ 
ments as sub-preceptors ; he forbade the court to all 
his relations and many of his friends; and, added to 
these mundane inflictions, was the clerical insult of the 
Sorbonne, when it condemned twelve propositions drawn 
from his book. Fenelon observed on these indignities,— 
“Yet, but a little, and the deceitful kingdom of this 
world will be over. We shall meet in the kingdom of 
truth, where there is no error, no division, no scandal; 
we shall breathe the pure love of God; and he will 
communicate to us his everlasting peace. In the mean 
time, let us suffer, let us suffer. Let us be trodden 
underfoot; let us not refuse disgrace: Jesus Christ 
was disgraced by us; may our disgrace tend to his 
glory \” Nor would he listen to any advice to turn 
the tables on Bossuet, by accusing him, in his turn, 

* D’Alembert, in his Eloge de Fenelon, pronounces these works on 
quietism to be his best. “ Let us pardon this active and tender mind,” he 
says, “ for having lavished so much fervour and eloquence on such a subject. 
He spoke of the delight of loving ; as a celebrated writer says, ‘I know not 
if Fenelon were a heretic in asserting that God deserved to be loved for 
himself, but I know that Fenelon deserves to be thus loved.’” Bossuet 
felt his power, and said of him, as Philip IV. had said of Turenne, “ That 
man made me pass many a wakeful night.” And a lady having asked him 
if the archbishop of Cambray had the talents that were attributed to him, 
Bossuet replied, “ Ah, madam, he has sufficient to make me tremble.” 
Nettled by this talent, BossueTwas driven to attack his adversary by abuse. 
“ Monseigneur,” replied Fenelon, “why do you use insults for argument? 
Do you then consider my arguments insults? ” We must in justice record 
a noble reply of Bossuet to the king: “ What should you have done,” said 
Louis, “if I had not supported you in your outcry against Fenelon ? ” 
“ Sire,” replied the bishop, “ my cry would have been yet louder.” 
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of error ; but earnestly replied, “ Moriamur in simpli- 

Great indeed were the indignities that were heaped 
pn Fenelon ; if the untainted can be said to receive in¬ 
dignity from insult. A .miserable maniac, who pre¬ 
tended to an improper intercourse with madame Guyon, 
was brought forward. She, then imprisoned in the 
castle of Vincennes, heard the accusation with calm 
contempt, and the confirmed madness of the poor 
wretch soon caused it to fall to the ground. Bossuet 
then published his “Account of Quietism,” which 
brought forward many private letters, papers, and con¬ 
versations, which tended to throw light on the cha¬ 
racters of the partisans, which entertained all Paris, 
and excited a curiosity which this great man ought to 
have despised. The work, however, is decisive as to 
the folly and injurious nature of Quietism. Bossuet 
said that he had long condemned Fe'nelon’s notions con- 
cerningprayer,and was glad when madame Guyonreferred 
to him, as this would afford him an opportunity to express 
his own 'opinions. She confided to him all her manu¬ 
scripts, and a history of her life, which for some reason 
she kept back from Fe'ne'lon. Bossuet saw much in her 
ecstacies and enthusiasm to disapprove, especially when 
rendered public, as well as in her pretended spirit of pro¬ 
phecy and of working miracles. He saw still more to con¬ 
demn in her principles with regard to prayer, when she 
said that it was contrary to her doctrine to pray for the 
remission of her sins. Bossuet expressed his disappro¬ 
bation to Fenelon, who defended her; and the writer 
remarks, that he was astonished to see a man of so great 
talent admire a woman of such slender knowledge and 
small merit, who was deceived also by palpable delusions. 
Bossuet then goes on to express his opinion of the dan¬ 
gerous tendency of the “ Maxims of the Saints,” against 
which the outcry had been spontaneous and general. 
“ Can it be said," he continues, ,f that we wish to ruin 
M. de Cambray ? God is witness ! But without calling 
so great a testimony, the fact speaks. Before his book 



Molinos in favourable colours ? We desire and we hope 
to see M. de Cambray sootracknowledge at least the in¬ 
utility of his speculations. It was not worthy of him, 
nor of the reputation he enjoys, nor of his character, 
his position, nor understanding, to defend the books of 
a woman of this kind; and ; we continually hear his 
friends lament that he displayed his erudition, and em¬ 
ployed his eloquence, on such unsubstantial subjects.” 

Such an exposition confounded even Fenelon’s friends: 
they drooped till his answer came, whose gentle, un¬ 
affected, yet animated eloquence convinced the public, 
and prevented it from any longer confounding his cause 
with that of madame Guyon. He called to witness 
those eyes that enlighten earthly darkness, that he was 
attached to no person nor book, but to God and the 
church only, and that he prayed unceasingly for the 


and that he was ready to bestow on M. de Meaux as 
many blessings as he had heaped crosses on him. He 
declared that he had long ago rejected his book, and 
been willing to be thrown into the sea to calm tjie 
storm, had he thought that his work could foster illusion 
or occasion scandal; but that he could not allow him¬ 
self to be disgraced for the sake of his sacred calling. 
He appealed to Bossuet against himself, and showed 
with dignity, how injuriously he was treated, on being 
held up as an impostor by a man who once had called 
him, “ his dear friend for life, whom he carried in his 
heart.” He then proved that he had not supported 
madame Guyon *, nor approved her visions, concerning 
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which Bossuet knew much more than he ; and asserted 
that he had excused the intention, not the text, of her 
works. He proceeds, “ Whatever conclusion the holy 
pontiff may give to this afiair, I await it with impa¬ 
tience, desirous only of obeying j not fearing to deceive 
myself, only seeking peace. I hope that my silence, 
my unreserved submission,‘my horror for delusion, my 
dislike for every suspected book or person, will make 
manifest that the evil you deprecate is as chimerical as 
the scandal created is real.” 

He concludes by throwing himself upon the support of 
God alone: single and destitute of human help, oppressed 
by the sovereign of a great nation, and its hierarchy, 
he declared that he should stand firm till the word should 
he pronounced by which he promised to abide. 

.ffifat That word came. The pope condemned his book. 

4g ’ With all the childlike simplicity that he so earnestly 
recommended to others, the learned and wise archbishop 
yielded instant obedience to a fiat which it was a por¬ 
tion of his faith to deem infallible. He was in the act 
of ascending his pulpit to preach, when he received a 
letter from his brother, which conveyed intelligence of 
the pope’s brief. Fenelon paused for a few moments 
to recollect himself ; and then, changing the plan of his 
sermon, preached on the duty of obedience to the church. 
His calm and gentle manner, the sentiments it ex¬ 
pressed, the knowledge that was abroad of how sorely 
his adherence to his doctrine was about to be tried, 
deeply moved his audience, inspiring it at once with 
respect, regret, and admiration. 

He did not delay a formal and public announcement 
of his obedience. He addressed a pastoral letter to all 
the faithful of his district, saying in it, “ 'Our holy 
father has condemned my book, entitled the ‘ Maxims 
of the Saints,’ and has condemned in a particular manner 
twenty-three propositions extracted from it. We ad¬ 
here to his brief ; and condemn the hook and the twenty- 
three propositions, simply, absolutely, and without a 



attempt to elude his sentence, or to raise any ob- 
s with regard to it. To render his obedience clear 
liversal.to the unlettered and ignorant of his dio- 
e caused to be made for the altar of his cathedral 
borne hy two angels, one of whom was trampling 
eral heretical books, among which was one in. 
1 with the title of his own. 

;re is something deeply touching in this humility 
ledience. We examine it carefully to discover its 
erits; what the virtues were that dictated it, and 
sr it were clouded by any human error. We 
remember that Fenelon opposed the jansenists, 
lad sought to elude the napal decrees: that he 
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conduct displayed; yet it remains as a question, whether 
his heart acknowledged the justice of the condemnation 
of a book which he wrote in a fervent belief in its uti¬ 
lity, and had defended with so much zeal. His meaning 
in his submission was this,—-that the book contained no¬ 
thing heretical, nothing that the saints had not said; and 
that he might adhere to the principles it enounced: 
but that the expression and effect of the book was faulty; 
and that he believed this in his heart ever since the pope’s 
brief had so declared it- His own account of his senti¬ 
ments, rendered several years after to a friend, gives this 
explanation:—“ My submission,” he said, “ was not 
an act of policy, nor a respectful silence; but an internal 
act of obedience rendered to God alone. According to 
the catholic principle, I regarded the judgment of my 
superiors as an echo of the supreme will. 1 did not con¬ 
sider the passions, the prejudices, the disputes that pre¬ 
ceded my condemnation ; I heard God speak, as to Job, 
from the midst of the whirlwind, saying to me, Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 
And I answered from the bottom of my heart, What 
shall I answer thee ? I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
From that moment I have not entrenched myself in 
vain subterfuges concerning the question of fact and 
right; I have accepted my condemnation in its whole 
extent. It is true that the propositions and expressions 
I used, and others much stronger, and with much fewer 
correctives, are to be found in canonised authors, but 
they were not fit for a dogmatic work. A different 
style belongs to different subjects and persons. There 
is a style of the heart, and another of the understanding; 
a language of sentiment, another of reason. What is-a 
merit in one is an imperfection in another. The church, 
with infinite wisdom, permits one to its untaught child¬ 
ren, another to its teachers. She may, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the variation of circumstances, without condemning 
the doctrine of the saints, reject their fanatic expressions, 
of which a wrong use is made.” * 

* Historic do la Vie de tl. de Ftndlon, pat le chevalier Ramsay. 
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Such wao Fenelon’s explanation of his feelings several 
years after. His letters at the time are full of that 
gentle spirit of peace ami resignation which was his 
strength anil support in adversity. In general, how¬ 
ever, he avoided the subject He had struggled earnestly 
in the cause of hiB book, while its fate was problematical; 
but he considered the question decided, and he wished 
to dismiss tile subject from bis own thoughts and the 
minds of others. 

There were several accompanying circumstances to 
mitigate the disgrace of defeat The expressions used 
by tlie pope in his condemnation were very gentle. Hia 
propositions and expressions were declared rather as 
leading to error, than erroneous; they were pro¬ 
nounced to be rash. 111 sounding, and pernicious in 
practice; but not heretical. While condemning the 
book, the pope hail learned to respect the author ; and 
said of him, to his opponents, “ Peceavit in excessu 
amorie divini; sed vos peccastis defectu arnoris proxi- 
mi; ” an antithesis that caught the ear, and was speedily 
in every body's mouth. His enemies were nettled. 
They endeavoured to find flaws in his pastoral letter; 
they tried to induce the pope to condemn the various 
writings which Fcnelon had published in defence of his 
work ; but this Innocent XI1. peremptorily refused. 

The king and the inimical bishops continued invete¬ 
rate. The brief was received and registered according 
to form. The metropolitan assemblies applauded Fene- 
lon’s piety, virtue, and talents: some of his own 
suffragans bad the indecency and servility to make ir¬ 
relevant objections to his pastoral letter; hut these were 
overruled, kossuet drew up a report of the whole 
affair, to he presented at the next assembly of the 
clergy. Considerable want of candour is manifest in 
his account. He does what he can to weaken the eftect of 
Fcnelon’s oubroiflokw, while he insinuates excuses for 
his own vehemence. The report is remarkable with 
regard to the testimony it gives to the innocence of 
madame Guyou. As to the abominations," it said. 
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“ which seemed the necessary consequences of her doc¬ 
trine, they were wholly out of the question; she her¬ 
self always mentioned them with horror.” No recon¬ 
ciliation ever took place between Fenelon and Bossuet, 
who died in 1714.* 

Louis XIV. was inexorable. Fenelon continued in 
exile and his friends in disgrace; such displeasure was 
shown, that the servile courtiers, among whom we must 
rank, on this occasion, madame de Maintenon, kept aloof 
from him. His friends, however, were true and faith¬ 
ful. They took every opportunity of meeting together; 
it was their delight to talk of him, to regret him, to 
express their wishes for his return, and to contrive 
means of seeing him. 

The circumstance that confirmed the king’s distaste 
to the virtuous archbishop, was the publication of Te- 
lemachus. Fene'lon appears to have employed his 
leisure, while preceptor to the princes, on composing a 
work which hereafter would serve as a guide and in¬ 
structor to the duke of Burgundy. The unfortunate 
affair of quietism led him from such studies; but 
Telemachus was already finished: he gave it to a valet 
to copy, who sold it to a bookseller in Paris. The 
spies, who watched every movement of the archbishop, 
gave notice of the existence of the book; and when the 
printing had advanced to the 208th page, the whole 
was seized, and every exertion to annihilate the work was 
made. Fortunately, motives of gain sharpened men’s 
wits for its preservation ; a manuscript copy was pre¬ 
served ; it was sold to Adrian Moetjens, a bookseller at 















wishing to put an end to the festive assemblies of the 
peasants on Sundays and other festivals, Fenelon ob¬ 
served, “ We will not dance ourselves, M. le Cure, but 
we will suffer these poor people to enjoy themselves.” 
That he might keep watch over his inferior clergy, he 
Visited every portion of his diocese; twice a week, 
during lent, he preached in some parish church of his 
diocese. On solemn festivals he preached in his me¬ 
tropolitan church; visited the sick, assisted the needy, 
and reformed abuses. He was particularly solicitous 
in forming worthy ecclesiastics for the churches under 
his care. He removed his seminary from Valenciennes 
to Cambray, that it might be more immediately under 
his eye. His sermons were plain, instructive, simple ; 
yet burning with faith and charity. He lived like a 
brother with his under-elergy, receiving advice; and 
never used authority except when absolutely necessary. 
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He slept little, and was abstemious at table. His 
walks were his only pleasure. During these, he con¬ 
versed with his friends, or entered into conversation 
with the peasants he might chance to meet; sitting on 
the grass, or entering their cottages, as he listened to 
their complaints. Long after his death, old men showed, 
with tears in their eyes, the wooden chair which, in 
their boyhood, they had seen occupied by their beloved 
and revered archbishop. His admirable benevolence, 
his unbounded sympathy and calm sense of justice, 
won the hearts of all. One man of high birth, who 
had been introduced into his palace, ostensibly as high 
vicar, but really as a spy, was so touched by the un¬ 
blemished virtue he witnessed, that he threw himself 
at Fenelon’s feet, confessed his crime, and then, unable 
. to meet his eye, banished himself from his presence, and 
lived ever after in exile and obscurity. 

The duke of Burgundy had been commanded to 
hold no intercourse with Iiis beloved and unforgotten 
preceptor ; and the spies set over both were on the alert 
to discover any letters. When the duke of Anjou was 
raised to the throne of Spain, his elder brother con¬ 
ducted him to the frontier. Soon after his return, he 
came to a resolution to break through the king’s re¬ 
striction, and wrote to his revered teacher through his 
governor, idle duke de Beauvilliers. His letter is un¬ 
affected and sincere ; it laments the silence to which 
he had been condemned, and assures the archbishop 
that his friendship had been augmented, not chilled, 
by his misfortunes. It speaks of his own struggles 
to keep in the paths of virtue ; and relates that he 
loved study better than ever, and was desirous of send¬ 
ing several of his writings to be corrected by his 
preceptor, as he had formerly corrected his themes. 
Fenelon’s answer marks his delight in finding that his 
pupil adhered to the lessons he had taught him. He 
confirms him in his piety: “ In the name of God,” 
he writes, “let prayer nourish your soul, as food 
nourishes your body. Do not make long prayers; let 
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them spring more from the heart than the understand¬ 
ing; little from reasoning <—much from simple af¬ 
fection ; few ideas in consecutive order, but many acts 
of faith and love. Be humble and little. I only speak 
to you of God and yourself. There need be no ques¬ 
tion of me : my heart is in peace. My greatest mis¬ 
fortune has been, not to see you; but 1 carry you un¬ 
ceasingly with me before God, into a presence more 
intimate than that of the senses. I would give a 
thousand lives like a drop of water, to see you such as 
God would wish you to be !” 

In all Fenelon’s letters there is not a querulous word 
concerning his exile, although we perceive traces in the 
view he takes of the position of others, and in the advice 
he gives, of the pleasure he must have derived from the 
cultivated society then collected in Paris; but he could 
cheerfully bear absence from the busy scene. His simple 
and affectionate heart found food for happiness among his 
flock. To instruct his seminarists with the patience and 
gentleness that adorned his character ; to watch over the 
affairs of his diocese ; to teach by sermons, which flowed 
from the abundance of his heart; and in writing letters 
of instruction to various of the laity, who placed them¬ 
selves under his direction,—were his occupations; and his 
time employed by these duties and by .writing, was fully 
and worthily employed. He regretted his absence from 
some of his friends, with whom he corresponded; but he 
never complained. The peace of heaven was in his 
heart; and he breathed an air purged of all human 
disquietude. It was his religion not to make himself 
unhappy about even his own errors. He taught that 
we ought to deliver our souls into the hands of God, 
and submit, as to his pleasure, to the shame and annoy¬ 
ance brought on us by our imperfections; not only to 
feel as nothing before him, but not even to wish to 
feel any thing. “ I adore you, infant Jesus,” he wrote, 
“ naked, and weeping, and stretched upon the cross. I 
love your infancy and poverty: O ! that I were as 
childlike and poor as you. O Eternal wisdom, reduced 
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to infancy, take away my vain and presumptuous 
wisdom; make me a child like yourself. Be silent, ye 
wise men of the earth! 1 desire to be nothing, to know 

nothing; to believe all, to suffer all, and to love all. 
The Word, made flesh, lisps, weeps, and gives forth 
infantine cries;—and shall I take pride in wisdom ; shall 
X take pleasure in the efforts of my understanding, and 
fear that the world should not entertain a sufficiently 
high idea of my ability. No, no; all my delight will 
be to grow little; to crush myself; to become obscure; 
to be silent; to join to the shame of Jesus crucified, 
the impotence and lisping of the infant Jesus.” 

When we reflect that this was written by a man who 



him as far advanced in that higher knowledge which 
can look down on all human efforts as the working of 
emmets on an ant-hill. 

Fenelon believed that-man had no power to seek 
heavenly good without the grace of the Saviour. When 
man does right, he alleged that he only assented to the 
impulse of God, who disposed him through his grace 
so to assent. When he did iH, he only resisted the 
action of Gbd, which produces no good in him without 
the co-operation of his assent, thus preserving his free 
will. He considered true charity, or love of God, to 
which he gave this name, as an intimate sense of and 
delight in God's perfections, without any aspiration to 
salvation. He supposed that there was a love of the 
beautiful, the perfect, and the orderly, beyond all taste 
and sentiment, which may influence us when we lose 
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the pleasurable sense of the action Of the grace of God, 
and which is a sufficing reason to .move the will in all 
the pains and privations which abound on the holy 
paths of virtue. He would have carried this notion 
further, but was obliged to mould his particular notion 
by the faith of the church, which enforces what it calls 
a “ chaste hope of salvation," in contradiction to the 
quietists, who banish every idea of beatification, and 
profess to be willing to encounter perdition, if such 
were the Almighty’s will. He was more opposed to 
jansenism, which makes salvation all in all, while it 
confines it to the elect of God. Jansenism, indeed, he 
considered as peculiarly injurious, and destructive to the 
true love of God. But as bigotry made no part of his 
nature, he tolerated the jansenists, though he would 
gladly have converted them; be invited their chief, 
father Quesnell, to his palace, promising not to in¬ 
troduce any controversy unless he wished; but tes¬ 
tifying his desire, at the same time, to prove that he 
mistook the meaning of St. Augustin, on whom Jan- 
senius founded his doctrine. Of Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters, he wrote to the duke de Beauvilliers, that he 
recommended that his royal pupil should read them, as 
the great reputation they enjoyed, would cause him 
certainly to desire to see them ; and sent a memorial at 
the same time, which he considered as a refutation of 
the mistakes into which he helieved Pascal had fallen. 
He was equally tolerant of protestants ; and when M. 
Brunier, minister of the protestants dispersed on the 
frontiers of France, came to Mens to see him, Fenelon 
received him with his accustomed cordial hospitality, 
and begged him often to repeat his visit. 

During the war for the Spanish succession, Fenelon’s 
admirable character shone forth in all its glory. Living 
on a frontier exposed to the incursions of the enemy, 
he was active in alleviating the sufferings of the people. 
The nobles and officers of the French armies, who 
passed through Cambray, pointedly avoided him, out of 
compliment to their mistaken sovereign; while a con- 




Hie philanthropy was of the most extensive kind : “ I 
love my family,” he said, “ better than myself; I love 
my country better than my family; hut I love the 
human race more than my country.” A German prince 
visited him, desirous of receiving lessons of wisdom. 
Him he taught toleration; satisfaction in a constitutional 
government; and a desire for the progress of knowledge 
among his subjects. The duke of Orleans, afterwards 
the libertine regent of France, consulted him with re¬ 
gard to many sceptical doubts. He asked him how the 
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existence of God was proved; what worship the Deity 
approved, and whether he was offended by a false one. 
Fenelon replied by a treatise on the existence of God, 
■which is characterised, as his theology always is, by a 
fervent spirit of charity. 

In 1702 the duke of Burgundy headed the army in 
Flanders. He with difficulty obtained leave to see the 
archbishop, when he visited Cambray; his interview, 
when permitted, was restricted to being a public one. 
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fast to gain general confidence ; and to sacrifice all hie 
narrow and peculiar opinions to an elevated, unprejudiced 
view of humanity. The reply of the prince, thanking 
him for hio counsels, arid assuring him of his resolution 
to act upon them, in highly worthy of a man of honour 
and virtue. 

The effect of the war wan to spread famine and misery 1709. 
throughout France: 1709 was a year marked by suffer- 
ing and want; the army in Flanders was destitute of 
depots for food. Fen cion set the example of furnishing 
the soldiery with bread. Some narrowminded men 
around him remonstrated, saying that the king had 
treated him so ill, tliat he did not deserve that he should 
come forward to assist his subjects. F'f-nelon, animated 
by tliat simple sense of justice that characterised him, 
replied, “ The king owes me nothing ; and in the evils 
that overwhelm the people, I ought, as a Frenchman and 
a bishop, to give back to the state what i have received 
from it.” His palace was open to the officers who needed 
assistance and shelter; and after the battle of Malplaguet, 
tliat, as well os his neighbouring seminary, was filled with 
the wounded. His generosity went so far as to hire houses 
to receive others, when hio own apartments were full. 

His prudence arid order afforded him tile means of meet¬ 
ing theco colls on hio liberality, which he did not confine 
to the upper classes. Whole villages weie emptied by the 
approach of the armies, and the inhabitants took refuge 
in the fortified towns : to watch over those sufferers—to 
console them, and prevent the disorders usually incident 
to such an addition to the population, was another task, 
which he cheerfully fulfilled, going about among them, 
and soothing them with hio gentleness and kindness. 

When the dauphin, father of the duke of llurgundy, 1711. 
died,—men, oupple in their servility, began to consider yl '' tau 
that, mi the ovont of hio pupil’s accession to the throne, 60 ‘ 
Femilon would become powerful ; and tile nobles and 
officers began to pay him court, when passing through 
Cambray; Fdndton received diem with the oame sim¬ 
plicity with which ha regarded their absence. He woo 



far above all human grandeur; he only made use of the 
respect rendered him, for the benefit of those who paid 
it. It was a miserable reverse to his hopes for France 
1612. when his royal pupil died. Fe'nelon received the intel- 
JEtat. ligence of his death with that mingled grief and resig- 
61- nation that belonged to his character. He declared, that 
though all his ties were broken, and that nothing here¬ 
after would attach him to earth, yet that he would not 
move a finger to recal the prince to life, against the will 
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cause he was too much flattered. We may say, that 
those who act uprightly are never put to confusion.” 
But though the king indulged a mean spirit in destroy¬ 
ing these invaluable papers, the reading them led him to 
esteem the writer. Accordingly, he often sent to consult 
him, and was about to recal him to court, when the 
fatal event arrived, which robbed the world of him. 
We 'are told also that the pope, Clement XI., had des¬ 
tined for him a cardinal’s hat. 

At the beginning of 1715 Fenelon fell ill of an inflam¬ 
mation of the chest, which caused a continual fever. It 
lasted for six days and a half, with extreme pain. During 
this period he gave every mark of patience, gentleness, 
and firmness. There were no unmanly fears, nor un¬ 
christian negligence. On the fifth day of his illness he 
dictated a letter to the confessor of the king, de¬ 
claratory of his inviolable attachment to his sovereign, 
and his entire acquiescence in the condemnation of his 
book. He made two requests, both relating to his dio¬ 
cese: the one, that a worthy successor, opposed to 
jansenism, should be given him; the other regarded the 







Louis XIV. outlived him hut a few months. The 
duke of Orleans became r ege nt . France flourished in 
peace under his regency; whSe ita aristocracy was cor¬ 
rupted by a state of libertinism and profligacy, un¬ 
equalled except in die pages of Suetonius. Had Fene- 
lon lived, would he not have influenced the regent, 
whose perverted mind was yet adorned by talents, and 
regulated by a sense of political justice ?—Would he not 
have fostered the child of his pupil, and engrafted 
virtue in the soul of Louis XV. ? This is hut con¬ 
jecture ; futile, except as it may teach us to make use 
of the example and precepts of the good and wise, while 
they are spared to us. Soon all but their memory is 
lost in the obscurity and nothingness of the tomb. 

In person, Fenelon was tall and well made; a paleness 
of countenance testified his studious and abstemious 
habits; while his expressive eyes diffused softness and 
gentle gaiety over his features. His manners displayed 
the grace and dignity, the delicacy and propriety, which 
belong to the well-born, when their understandings are 
cultivated by learning, and their hearts enlarged by the 
practices of virtue. Eloquent, witty, judicious, and 
pleasing, he adapted himself to the time and person 
with whom he conversed, and was admired and beloved 
by all. 

His character is sufficiently detailed in these pages ;— 
his benevolence, generosity, and sublime elevation above 
all petty and self-interested views. It may he said, 
that his piety was too softening and ideal; yet in practice 
it was not so. His nephew, brought up under his care, 
and embued with his principles of religion, was a gal¬ 
lant soldier, and believed that it was the duty of a sub¬ 
ject to die for his king; and, acting on this belief, fell at 
the battle of Raucoux. A religion that teaches toleration, 
active charity, and resignation, inculcates the lessons to 
which human nature inclines with most difficulty, and 
which, practised in a generous,unprejudiced manner,raise 
man to a high pitch of excellence. “ I know not,” says 
a celebrated writer, “ whether God ought to be loved for 
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himself, but I am sure that this is how we must love 
Fenelon.” An infidel must have found piety amiable, 
when it assumed his shape. The artless simplicity of his 
character prevented his taking pride in his own vir¬ 
tues*: he felt his weaknesses; he scarcely deplored them; 
he had them meekly at the feet of God; and, praying 
only that he might learn to love him better, believed 
that in the perfection of love he should find the per¬ 
fection of his own nature. 

The chevalier Ramsay, a Scotch baronet, gives ns, in 
his life, a delightful account of his intimate intercourse. 
Ramsay was troubled by scepticism on religious sub¬ 
jects, and applied to the archbishop of Cambray for 
enlightenment, which he afforded with a seal, patience, 
and knowledge, both of his subject and human nature, 
which speedily brought his disciple over to Catholicism. 
Ramsay delights to expatiate on the virtues and genius 
of his admirable friend. He penetrated to the depths 
of his heart, and read those internal sentiments which 
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being too self-engrossed. He knew it was the duty 
of a friend to correct, faults; but he could wait pa¬ 
tiently for years to‘ give one salutary lesson. In the 
same spirit, he begged his friends not to be sparing in 
their instructions to him. His great principle Was, that 
aH was in common with friends. “ How delightful it 
would be,” he sometimes said, “ if every possession 
was a common one; if each man would no longer re¬ 
gard his knowledge, his virtues, his enjoyments, and his 
Wealth, as his own merely. It is thus, that in heaven, 
that the saints have all things in God, and nothing in 
themselves. It is a general and infinite beatitude, whose 
" flux and reflux causes their fulness of bliss. If our friends 
below would submit to the same poverty, and the same 
community of all things, temporal and spiritual, we 
should no longer hear those ehilling words thine and 
mine; we should all be rich and poor in unity.” The 
death of one he loved eottld move him to profound 
grief; and he could say — “ Our true friends are at 
once our greatest delight and greatest sorrow. One is 
tempted to wish that all attached friends should agree 
to die together on the same day: those who love not, 
are willing to bury all their fellow-creatures, with dry 
eyes and satisfied hearts; they are not worthy to live. 
It costs much to be susceptible to friendship ; but those 
who are, would be ashamed if they were not; they prefer 
suffering to heartlessness.” Religion alone could bring 
consolation : — “ Let us unite ourselves in heart,” he 
wrote, “ to. those whom we regret ; he is not far from 
us, though invisible; he tells us, in mute speech, to 
hasten to rejoin him. • Pure spirits see, hear, and love 
their friends in the common centre.” Such are the 
soothing expressions of Fenelon; and such as these 
caused d’Alembert to remark, “ that the touching 
charm of his works, is the sense of quiescence and peace 
which he imparts to his reader; it is a friend who 
draws near, and whose soul overflows into yours: he 
suspends, at least for a time, your regrets and suffer¬ 
ings. We may pardon many men who force us to 
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hate humanity, in favour of Fen&on who makes us 

Most of his works are either pious or written for the 
instruction of his royal pupil. The *duke de Beauvik- 
liers had copies of most of those letters and papers, ad¬ 
dressed to the duke of Burgundy, which Louis XIV. 
destroyed. Among these, his directions with regard 
to the conscience of a king, is full of enlightened 
morality. 

He had a great love for all classic learning. His 
Telemachus is full of traits which show that he felt all 
the charm of Greek poetry. He was made member of 
the French academy the 31st of March, 1693, in the 
place of Pelisson. His oration oh the occasion was 
simple and short. He afterwards addressed his Dia¬ 
logues on Eloquence to the academy. These prove the 
general enlightenment of his mind, and the justice of 
his views. His remarks cm language are admirable. 
When he speaks of tragedy, he rises far above Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, in his conception of the drama ; 
in that, as in every other species of composition, he 
tried to bring back his countrymen to simplicity and 
nature. He desired them to speak more from the heart, 
less from the head. He shows how what the French 
falsely deemed to be delicacy of taste, took aE vivid 
colouring and truth from their pictures, giving us a high 
enamel, in place of vigorous conception and finished 
execution. He gives just applause to Moliere; his 
only censure is applied to the Misanthrope : “ I can¬ 
not pardon him,” he says, “ for making vice graceful, 
and representing virtue as austere and odious.” All his 
works are essentially didactic ; and they have the charm 
which we must expect would be found in the address 
of one so virtuous and wise, and calm, to erring passion- 
tost humanity. 

His Telemachus has become, to a great degree, a ' 
mere book of instruction to young persons. In its 
day, it was considered a manual for kings, inculcating 
their duties even too strictly, and with too much re- 
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gard for the liberties of the subject. In every despotic 
country, where it is considered eligible that the sove¬ 
reign should be instructed and the people kept in igno¬ 
rance, thiB work is still invaluable, if suph a one can 
be found ; but, in a proper sense, it cannot, except in 
Turkey and Russia. There is much tyranny, but the 
science of politics is changed: the welfare of nations rests 
on. another basis than the virtues and wisdom of kings;— 
it rests on knowledge, and morals of the people. Thepro- 
per task of the lawgiver and philanthropist is to enlighten 
nations, now that masses exert so great an influence 
over governments. A king, as every individual placed 
in a conspicuous situation, must be the source of much 
good and evil, happiness or misery, within his own 
circle ; but in England and France the influence of the 
people is so direct as to demand our most anxious en¬ 
deavours to enlighten them ; while, in countries where 
yet they have no voice in government, the day is so 
near at hand when they shall obtain it, that it is even 
more necessary to render them fit to exert it; so that 
when the hour comes, they shall not be fierce as 
emancipated slaves, — but, tike free men, just, true, 
and patient. This change' has operated to cast 
Telemaehus into shade; and the decay of Catho¬ 
licism has spread a similar cloud over Fene'lon’s reli¬ 
gious works; but the spirit of the man will pre¬ 
serve them from perishing. His soul, tempered in 
every virtue, transcends the priestly form it assumed on 
earth; and every one who wishes to learn the lessons 
taught by that pure, simple, and entire disinterestedness, 
which is the foundation of the most enlightened wisdom 
and exalted virtue, must consult the pages of Fendkm. 
He will rise from their perusal a wiser and a better 
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